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MASTERPIECES OF FRENCH PAINTING 


O the average American Paris is not 
alone the chosen city of pleasure ; it 
is in at least an equal degree the art 


center of the world. 
For nearly half a cen- 
tury indeed it was so 
held to be by the 
whole of the civilized 
world. To-day, even 
though in many direc- 
tions the supremacy 
of France as an artis- 
tic monitor is fiercely 
but with reason at- 
tacked, it is to Paris 
that the painters of 
every nation turn as 
though to the Mecca 
f their craft. That 
this should be so is 
due to more than one 
eason, but it would 
lot serve my present 
urpose to set these 
forward at any 
length, or indeed to 
do more than call at- 
tention to one and 
he most vitally im- 
portant of them. 

The American, the 


“The Notes on the Required Reading in THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
will be found following those on the books of the course, in the 
S. C. Department of the magazine. 
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From the painting by Chavan 
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PASTORAL LIFE OF ST. GENEVIEVE. 


English, the Belgian, 


The Panthéon. 


X * 
I. 


the Dutch, the Spanish, the Scandinavian 
student betakes himself to the city on the 
Seine not so much to learn whatas how to 


paint. It is to-day 
as_ brilliant 
craftsmen, as masters 
of technique in the 
highest sense of the 


word, that the French 


rather 


School of painters 
dominates the world 
of art. 
ination, poetic visual- 


Lofty imag- 


ization, moral pur- 
pose, idealistic inten- 
sity—all these quali- 
ties and others no less 
worthy of admiration 
are to be found 
among the other na- 
in possibly a 
greater degree, but it 
is the French alone 
who have not only 
caught to perfection 
the trick of craftsman- 


tions 


ship from the masters 
of the sixteenth cen- 
tury but are able to 
impart it to others. 


It is, I am inclined to think, largely this 


faculty of instruction by the communication 
of ideas inherent in the French character, 
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aided perhaps by a well-developed logical 
sense, which has enabled the mid-nineteenth 
century painters to impress themselves as 
forcibly as they did, not only upon their own 
kinsmen and generation but upon their out- 
lying neighbors and transatlantic admirers 
Their influence was not so much 
From the days of 


as well. 
individual as scholastic. 
Pinchbeck and soulless classicism, identi- 
fied with the names of David' and his fol- 
lowers, Guérin, Jean Baptiste Regnault, and 
Lethiére,’ to these present ones, marked by 
the determined revolt from the immediate 
traditions of their forerunners, brought about 
by such impressionists as Manet, Degas, 
Renoir, and Monet,’ one can trace easily 
and clearly the growth, the interrelation, 


and the varying influence of the different 


schools. At the same time it may be recog- 
nized that national characteristics and racial 
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peculiarities have played their part distinctly 
and insistently. 

Consider for a moment the neo-classic re- 
vival, to which I have made momentary 
reference, in the early years of the century, 
headed by Jacques Louis David, who, by 
the way, is not to be confounded, as he fre- 
quently is, with the celebrated sculptor of 
the same surname. ‘The effective yearning 
for the supposed Republican severity of an- 
through revolutionary 
France as though it were an epidemic was 
doubtless in the main responsible for David's 
extravagances of method, but the spirit un- 
derlying these more obvious individualisms 
was in its essence that which has animated 


tiquity which ran 


each successive generation of French paint- 
ers, however varying may be their styl 
Reliance upon tradition, tempered by a log- 
ical appreciation of the fact too often forgot- 














From the painting by Delaroche. 
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From the painting by Ingres. 





The Louvre. 


CHRIST GIVING TO ST. PETER THE KEYS OF PARADISE. 


n by the Teutonic races, that this same tra- 
tion must be a silken cord to guide rather 
ian a steel fetter to bind, takes leading place 
1 the methods of the vast majority of nine- 
enth century French painters. While this 
ontinues to be so France will still remain 
the great art teacher of Europe. That she 


does not to-day hold her supreme place of 
aforetime is due not so much to a weakening 
of her artistic faculty as to the fact that she 
has taught her lesson so well to other na- 
tions that they have learned all she has to 
teach, have added to it something of their 
own, either of temperament or intellectuality, 
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and have thus in some degree bettered the 
instruction. To quote Tennyson’s some- 
what garbled phrase, 
Most can raise the flower now, 
For all have got the seed. 
Let us briefly run over the honor roll of 
French art and see what manner of men 


they are who have forced their recognition, 


From the painting by J. F. Raffaelli. 
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not upon their fellows alone but upon the 
entire civilized world. 

I have referred to the influence of David 
on French art. This was not exercised so 
much through his own works, which, as | 


have hinted, were wanting in vitality and 


force and in their heartlessness and coldness 
suggested too much second-rate sculpture, 


THE OLD CONVALESCENTS. 
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as through the band of 





husiastic and devoted 
udents whom after his 
turn to Paris from his 
long residence in Rome 
e gathered around him 
and infused with much 
his own sentiment. 
Chief among these 
was Dominique Ingres,‘ 
who by many latter-day 
including Mr. 
Moore, is con- 
sidered one of the most 


critics, 


George 


noteworthy painters pro- 
duced by the France of 
this century. Entering 
the studio of David at 
the of sixteen, it 
was in 1802 that Ingres 


ave 
age 


painted his first impor- 
tant work. Four years 


later he went to Italy, 





where he remained for 
nearly twenty. years, re- 
turning to Paris to find 
the school of his former 
master supplanted by 
that of In 
1834 Ingres returned 
once more to Rome as 
director of the French 
\cademy in that city, 
but the early forties 
found him once more in 


Paris, 


Delacroix. 


where he re- 

mained until his death. 
Probably one of the 

most consummate 

lraftsmen the world OF 7 ae 

has seen since Leonardo 

la Vinci, Ingres is 


ride ~ 


chiefly known, as he is 

most worthily represented, by his four 
pictures in the Louvre, including “La 
and “La Baigneuse.’”® Although 
n his later years he shook off the more ap- 
parent influence of David and attached him- 
self to the Romantic School of Delacroix, he 
vas yet, to all intents and purposes, a clas- 
sicist rather than a romanticist. 


” 
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From the painting by Jules Breton. 
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The Luxembourg. 
THE GLEANER. 


Perhaps a word is due to the nascence of 
the Romantic School referred to in the last 
paragraph. This was a movement, com- 
parable to that in literature, which aimed at 
emancipation from the yoke of academic 
formality which the followers of David had 
imposed on their successors. One of the 
most notable leaders of this revolt—a revolt 
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so absolute as to amount almost to a re- 
naissance—was Eugene Delacroix, who as a 
youth studied under Guérin, who in his turn 
had been a pupil of Jean Baptiste Regnault, 
whose “Three Graces” at present in the 
Louvre was perhaps the first outward sym- 
bol of the protest even in his day growing 
in power against the cold tyranny of the 
classicists. But Delacroix and Ingres went 
farther than either Guérin or Regnault, as 
Delacroix’s ‘‘ Shipwrecked Mariners” and 
‘Entrance of Baldwin into Constantinople,” 
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to Paris in the early years of the century, 
and was apprenticed to Guérin, but save in 
his draftsmanship he was little indebted 
to that master, for the delicacy and softness 
of his technical execution are all his own. 
His most celebrated picture, perhaps, is his 
‘* Francesca da Rimini,” and next his series 
taken from Goethe’s “ Faust” and some of 
his religious paintings, notably “St. Mo- 
nica” and “Christ the Consoler.” 

Of sturdier fiber was Paul Delaroche,® the 
celebrated historical painter, who studied 


















































From the painting by Mauve. 


THE SHEPHERDESS, 


and the masterpieces of Ingres, to which I 
have already made reference, serve excel- 
lently to show. 

There are other names which besprinkle 


with glory French art of the first three or 


four decades of our century. Ary Scheffer, 
the somewhat cloying beauty of whose com- 
positions renders them to this day highly 
popular with the masses, even though they 
incur the artist’s reproach of prettiness, was 
born at Dordrecht of French parents, came 


under Gros and whose mark was made be- 
fore he was thirty, when he produced his 
famous “Vincent de Paul Preaching,” 
** Joan of Arc in Prison,” and his fine “ St. 
Sebastian.”’ His chief work, however, was 
the decoration in fresco of the amphitheater 
of the Palais des Beaux Arts.’ To this no- 
ble production, known as the “ Hemicycle,” 
Delaroche devoted nearly five years, intro- 
ducing between sixty and seventy full-length 
portraits of the most eminent painters, sculp- 
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tors, architects, and engravers, grouped on 
either side of a throne on which sat Ictinus, 
Apelles, and Phidias,* typifying respectively 
architecture, painting, and sculpture. 

Nor must Horace Vernet,’ the father in 
art of those excellent painters of military 
subjects and battle scenes who have en- 
nobled the later record of French art, be 
forgotten. He was the grandson of a cele- 
brated marine painter, and was born in 
1780, having produced by the time he was 
twenty-five his notable “ Barriere de Clichy,” 
the “Capture of the Redoubt,” and the 
‘‘Massacre of the Mamelukes,”’ while later 
in life he produced a noteworthy series illus- 
trative of the victories achieved by the 
French armies in Algeria, the best known 
perhaps being ‘“‘ The Capture of the Smala 
of Abd-el-Kader.” 

Jean Hippolyte Flandrin,” another distin- 
guished painter of the Ingres School, though 
his historical pictures, painted when he 
was a young man, are distinctly meritorious, 
is perhaps better known by his decorative 
work, chiefly of an ecclesiastical description. 
Couture, also a pupil of Delaroche, painted in 


the manner of that master some satisfactory 
historical pictures, including “‘ The Romans 


in the Decadence of the Empire.”” ‘Toward 
the middle of the century we find names 
even more familiar commanding our atten- 
tion. Decamps," for instance, who has been 
called the forerunner of the Barbizon mas- 
ters, to whom I shall subsequently refer, is 
chiefly celebrated for his pictures of oriental 
subjects, marked by their realism and beauty 
of color. Troyon, too, who began life as a 
painter on porcelain, but soon sought a 
wider field, in the early thirties began to ex- 
hibit in the Salon. His “ Féte at Sévres” 
and his “ Park at St. Cloud” first revealed 
his magnifrcent capabilities as a landscape 
painter, but these were far surpassed by his 
“View in Brittany,” painted in 1841, and 
some years later by his ‘Going to Market,” 
perhaps one of the finest examples of his 
work. It is almost safe to say that, with 
the exception of the English painter Con- 
stable, no one has so influenced the land- 
scape art of our own day as Troyon. 

I have referred both to the Barbizon 
C-Feb. 
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School and to Constable, and it is fitting 
that I should now point out how these two 
influences worked together to produce that 
magnificent school of French landscapists 
who have done so much to make the art of 
their country almost a household word in 
the United States. It was in 1824 that 
Constable’s “ Hay-wain” was exhibited at 
Paris and served well-nigh as a revelation to 
the younger school of French painters. It 
is curious that Constable, who was so pe- 
culiarly an English painter, should have im- 
pressed himself and his method more 
strongly upon the art of France than upon 
that of his own country. He stands indeed 
preeminently at the head of modern real- 
istic landscape painters, but it seems to 
have taken years for his countrymen to 
discover what the Frenchmen of nigh two 
generations ago appreciated almost at a 
glance. It was he who opened the eyes of 
French landscape painters to the importance 
of values, and he may almost be said to 
have been the first painter who mastered 
the difficulty of rendering them. 

Although, as I have said, Troyon owed 
much of his eminence to Constable, it is 
among the so-called Barbizon School that 
his influence may most clearly be traced. 
It was between 1830 and 1840 that there 
arose this new school, so called from the 
name of the little village on the borders of 
Fontainebleau, near to which its first mem- 
bers worked. Although they may have 
owed their original inspiration to the “ Hay- 
wain”’ and one or two others of Constable’s 
pictures which were acquired by the French 
government, they very soon achieved an in- 
dependent position, alike for themselves as 
individuals and for their school as an entity. 
Discarding the traditions of the past, which 
at that time hampered the painter from na- 
ture almost as much as the subject the his- 
torical painter, they went straight to nature, 
and painted it as they saw it. Among the 
members of this great school were Theodore 
Rousseau, Camille Corot, Charles Frangois 
Daubigny, Jean Frangois Millet, and Nar- 
cisse Virgile Diaz de la Peja. 

The story of Rousseau’s life is in its 
essence that of many a great artist, and of 
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more than one member of the school which 
I am now considering. It is a story of life- 
long struggle against the contempt and 
ignorance of those who have been the first 
to cheer and encourage him. Year after 
year he found his pictures rejected by the 
Salon, and year after year he continued 
patiently working according to the inner 
light vouchsafed to him, until, permanently 
embittered, and with his natural sensitive- 
ness increased until it had become almost 
a disease, he died of a broken heart at the 
last crowning insult bestowed upon him, 
when in 1867 the little bit of ribbon of the 
Legion of Honor, on which he had set his 
heart, was withheld from him and granted 
to no fewer than five artists, none of whom 
was more worthy than he of its bestowal. 
Early in life it was only the warm ap- 
proval and practical encouragement of Ary 
Scheffer which enabled him to follow his 
artistic inclinations and to achieve his first 
modified success in 1838 with his “ Cétés 
de Grandville.” By this time he was already 
wedded to the glades and alleys of the 
forest of Fontainebleau, and here or in this 


immediate neighborhood he passed the rest 
of his sad life with Millet for neighbor and 


Diaz for pupil. His “Alley of Chestnut 
Trees” and “Early Summer Morning” 
may be mentioned as two of his most 
typical works. 

Like Rousseau, Corot was a Parisian, 
and came of a worthy dourgeois family, by 
whom as a youth he was apprenticed to a 
draper. The artistic instinct, however, was 
strong within him, and in spite of all oppo- 
sition he determined to be a painter. He 
entered the studio of Michalion” in 1822 
and afterward studied under Bertin. It 
was in Italy, however, whither he went to 
study while still a young man, that he 
steeped himself in that classic sentiment 
which, underlying the fidelity of his tran- 
scripts from nature, gives to his work its 
peculiar charm and value. No landscape 
painter of our generation has deserved in 
equal degree the title of poet. Supreme 
in his mastery of technique, he was yet 
never seduced into the belief that technique 
alone could make a great artist. We have 
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only to glance at his most celebrated 
pictures, such as “ The Flute Player,” his 
“Dance of Nymphs,” his “‘ Homer and the 
Shepherds,” his “Idyll,” which forms one 
of the chief glories of the Louvre, and his 
“Morning” and “Evening” to see that 
each one of his canvases expresses an idea, 
and is pervaded with almost a_ super- 
abundance of sentiment, and that, while 
from one point of view they are sincerely 
realistic, from another they represent the 
very apotheosis of imaginative ideality. 
To-day he is perhaps a stronger influence 
in France than either Rousseau, Daubigny, 
or Diaz. 

The last named, although the son of 
Spanish parents, was born in France and 
was the favorite pupil of Rousseau. It is 
as a colorist that Diaz gained his fame, and 
in his landscapes, truthful as they are, he 
allowed this love of rich and glowing color 
to run riot. As for Daubigny, who was a 
pupil of Granet and Delaroche, he is known 
to us chiefly by his river subjects such as 
the “Seine at Bezons” and the “ Banks of 
the Oise.” 

It is Jean Francois Millet, however, who 
is after all one of the chief glories of the 
Barbizon School. One finds it difficult in 
his case to disassociate the work of the 
artist from his life, of which it was so true 
a reflection. The son of poor peasant 
parents, Millet remained to the end of his 
hard, laborious, honest life the peasant. 
To him nature revealed itself not through 
the glowing haze of poetic imagination, in 
which to the other masters of the Barbizon 
School it was steeped, but as the stern, if 
kind, mother, by whom the lives of those 
sad peasants he loved so well to paint were 
subtly influenced. It was the reaper rather 
than the field of golden grain he saw, the 
gleaner rather than the bare stubble, the 
sower rather than the rolling stretch of 
freshly turned-up earth who stirred his sou! 
to its inmost depths and wrung from him 
recognition of the dignity and the poetry of 
suffering and of labor. 

Although of his pictures his “ Angelus 
du Soir’”’” has, owing to its sensational and 
ingenious puffery, received the boldest 
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advertisement, so far as the United States 
is concerned at all events, it is by no 
means his most thoughtful or most justly 
celebrated work. Where all are so admir- 
able, however, it is an ill work to over- 
estimate one above another. I need only 
say that among his finest pictures are “ The 
Reapers,” “The Sheep Shearers,” “The 
Gleaners,” “The Man with the Hoe,” 
“The Sower,” and the “Peasant Grafting 
a Tree.” Of his life it is enough to say 
that it was one long struggle with poverty, 
relieved only at its close by a few wintry 
gleams of encouragement. 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
the Barbizon School summed up in them- 
selves all the excellence of the mid-century 
French painters. Such names as those of 
Charles Bastien La Page, who during his 
short life left an ineradicable mark upon 
his generation as one of the most notable 
of the so-called plein airists, and whose 
“Joan of Arc” is, with all its limitations, a 
great painting; Edouard Frere, a pupil of 
Delaroche, whose renderings of the simple 
and everyday scenes of the life of the lower 
classes, with their low tones and subtle 
harmonies of color, are among the choicest 
treasures of many an American collection ; 
Alphonse Marie de Neuville, the artistic 
descendant of Horace Vernet, whose “ Last 
Cartridge” is perhaps one of the finest 
anecdotal pictures which owe their being to 
the incidents of the Franco-German War; 
Gustav Courbet, whose more promising 
career was cut short by his regrettable con- 
nection with the iconoclastic vagaries of 
the Commune; Regnault, whose ‘General 
Prim” is one of the most noteworthy of 
American equestrian portraits, and whose 
career, like that of Regnault, though ina 
different and more worthy manner, was cut 
short by the War of 1870; all these are 
among those who have passed away and 
have yet left behind them distinct and note- 
worthy influences. 

Nor is France of to-day without many 
names which are worthy to compare with 
the great ones of the past. In many 
instances, indeed, those still living have in 
their youth borne the burden and heat of 
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the day with those who¢ive far more con- 


and are at least as worthy 
that their influence is a livin, 
active one. Bouguereau, for ir 

though the verdict of time wilf t™ years 
not place him among the greatesi French 
generation, has done something more Y4"S 
supply the galleries of rich collectors > the 
his idealistic rendering of the poetical nudt* 
He has been a teacher almost as long as he 
has been a painter, and his consummate 
gifts of technique have been offered by him 
to younger generations with no niggard 
hand. Jules Breton, uniting realism with 
sturdy sentiment, has not only made his 
beloved Brittany, with its picturesquely 
somber peasants, familiar to the civilized 
world but has coincidently produced pic- 
tures which from a painter’s point of view 
are marked by all the excellences of mag- 
nificent drawing and harmonious color. 

Antoine Mauve, who, though a Dutch- 
man by birth, is in art and by education a 
lineal descendant of the Barbizon School, 
has not only worthily carried on the best 
traditions of these masters but from a 
purely technical point of view has added to 
them a touch of modernity which gives 
to his luminous landscapes a beauty that is 
all their own. Henner, more limited and 
confined in his range than should be the 
case with a really great artist, has yet 
shown how admirable, in both line and 
color, may be a craftsman’s work, within 
well-defined, even if self-imposed, limits. 
Meissonier, again, though it is the fashion 
nowadays in some critical circles to decry 
his work and his methods, teaches us, too, 
this lesson of the value of painstaking 
technique. Carolus Duran, Alexandre Cab- 
anel, Leon Bonnat, J. Charles Cazin, Dag- 
nan-Bouveret,” and a score of other familiar 
names are living exemplars of that lesson 
which, as I began by saying, it has been 
given to France of this century to teach— 
namely, that the first duty of a painter is to 
know how to paint. 

Signs have not been wanting, however, 
that as the century is closing French 
painters are recognizing what a decade ago 
they seemed to be in danger of forgetting, 


the liability to 
years, begin- 
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more than one member of the school which 
I am now considering. It is a story of life- 
long struggle against the contempt and 
ignorance of those who have been the first 
to cheer and encourage him. Year after 
year he found his pictures rejected by the 
Salon, and year after year he continued 
patiently working according to the inner 
light vouchsafed to him, until, permanently 
embittered, and with his natural sensitive- 
ness increased until it had become almost 
a disease, he died of a broken heart at the 
last crowning insult bestowed upon him, 
when in 1867 the little bit of ribbon of the 
Legion of Honor, on which he had set his 
heart, was withheld from him and granted 
to no fewer than five artists, none of whom 
was more worthy than he of its bestowal. 
Early in life it was only the warm ap- 
proval and practical encouragement of Ary 
Scheffer which enabled him to follow his 
artistic inclinations and to achieve his first 
modified success in 1838 with his “Cétés 
de Grandville.” By this time he was already 
wedded to the glades and alleys of the 
forest of Fontainebleau, and here or in this 


immediate neighborhood he passed the rest 
of his sad life with Millet for neighbor and 


Diaz for pupil. His “ Alley of Chestnut 
Trees” and “Early Summer Morning” 
may be mentioned as two of his most 
typical works. 

Like Rousseau, Corot was a Parisian, 
and came of a worthy dourgeois family, by 
whom as a youth he was apprenticed to a 
draper. ‘The artistic instinct, however, was 
strong within him, and in spite of all oppo- 
sition he determined to be a painter. He 
entered the studio of Michallon” in 1822 
and afterward studied under Bertin. It 
was in Italy, however, whither he went to 
study while still a young man, that he 
steeped himself in that classic sentiment 
which, underlying the fidelity of his tran- 
scripts from nature, gives to his work its 
peculiar charm and value. No landscape 
painter of our generation has deserved in 
equal degree the title of poet. Supreme 
in his mastery of technique, he was yet 
never seduced into the belief that technique 
alone could make a great artist. We have 
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only to glance at his most celebrated 
pictures, such as “The Flute Player,” his 
“Dance of Nymphs,” his ‘“ Homer and the 
Shepherds,” his “Idyll,” which forms one 
of the chief glories of the Louvre, and his 
“Morning” and “Evening” to see that 
each one of his canvases expresses an idea, 
and is pervaded with almost a_ super- 
abundance of sentiment, and that, while 
from one point of view they are sincerely 
realistic, from another they represent the 
very apotheosis of imaginative ideality. 
To-day he is perhaps a stronger influence 
in France than either Rousseau, Daubigny, 
or Diaz. 

The last named, although the son of 
Spanish parents, was born in France and 
was the favorite pupil of Rousseau. It is 
as a colorist that Diaz gained his fame, and 
in his landscapes, truthful as they are, he 
allowed this love of rich and glowing color 
to run riot. As for Daubigny, who was a 
pupil of Granet and Delaroche, he is known 
to us chiefly by his river subjects such as 
the “Seine at Bezons” and the “ Banks of 
the Oise.” 

It is Jean Francois Millet, however, who 
is after all one of the chief glories of the 
Barbizon School. One finds it difficult in 
his case to disassociate the work of the 
artist from his life, of which it was so true 
a reflection. The son of poor peasant 
parents, Millet remained to the end of his 
hard, laborious, honest life the peasant. 
To him nature revealed itself not through 
the glowing haze of poetic imagination, in 
which to the other masters of the Barbizon 
School it was steeped, but as the stern, if 
kind, mother, by whom the lives of those 
sad peasants he loved so well to paint were 
subtly influenced. It was the reaper rather 
than the field of golden grain he saw, the 
gleaner rather than the bare stubble, the 
sower rather than the rolling stretch of 
freshly turned-up earth who stirred his soul 
to its inmost depths and wrung from him 
recognition of the dignity and the poetry of 
suffering and of labor. 

Although of his pictures his “ Angelus 
du Soir” ™ has, owing to its sensational and 
ingenious puffery, received the boldest 
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advertisement, so far as the United States 
is concerned at all events, it is by no 
means his most thoughtful or most justly 
celebrated work. Where all are so admir- 
able, however, it is an ill work to over- 
estimate one above another. I need only 
say that among his finest pictures are “The 
Reapers,” “The Sheep Shearers,” ‘The 
Gleaners,” “‘The Man with the Hoe,” 
“The Sower,” and the “ Peasant Grafting 
a Tree.” Of his life it is enough to say 
that it was one long struggle with poverty, 
relieved only at its close by a few wintry 
gleams of encouragement. 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
the Barbizon School summed up in them- 
selves all the excellence of the mid-century 
French painters. Such names as those of 
Charles Bastien La Page, who during his 
short life left an ineradicable mark upon 
his generation as one of the most notable 
of the so-called plein airists, and whose 
“Joan of Arc” is, with all its limitations, a 
great painting; Edouard Frere, a pupil of 
Delaroche, whose renderings of the simple 
and everyday scenes of the life of the lower 
classes, with their low tones and subtle 
harmonies of color, are among the choicest 
treasures of many an American collection ; 
Alphonse Marie de Neuville, the artistic 
descendant of Horace Vernet, whose “ Last 
Cartridge” is perhaps one of the finest 
anecdotal pictures which owe their being to 
the incidents of the Franco-German War; 
Gustav Courbet, whose more promising 
career was cut short by his regrettable con- 
nection with the iconoclastic vagaries of 
the Commune; Regnault, whose “General 
Prim” is one of the most noteworthy of 
American equestrian portraits, and whose 
career, like that of Regnault, though ina 
different and more worthy manner, was cut 
short by the War of 1870; all these are 
among those who have passed away and 
have yet left behind them distinct and note- 
worthy influences. 

Nor is France of to-day without many 
names which are worthy to compare with 
the great ones of the past. In many 
instances, indeed, those still living have in 
their youth borne the burden and heat of 
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the day with those who have passed away, 
and are at least as worthy of our regard in 
that their influence is a living and an ever 
active one. Bouguereau, for instance, who, 
though the verdict of time will probably 
not place him among the greatest of his 
generation, has done something more than 
supply the galleries of rich collectors with 
his idealistic rendering of the poetical nude. 
He has been a teacher almost as long as he 
has been a painter, and his consummate 
gifts of technique have been offered by him 
to younger generations with no niggard 
hand. Jules Breton, uniting realism with 
sturdy sentiment, has not only made his 
beloved Brittany, with its picturesquely 
somber peasants, familiar to the civilized 
world but has coincidently produced pic- 
tures which from a painter’s point of view 
are marked by all the excellences of mag- 
nificent drawing and harmonious color. 

Antoine Mauve, who, though a Dutch- 
man by birth, is in art and by education a 
lineal descendant of the Barbizon School, 
has not only worthily carried on the best 
traditions of these masters but from a 
purely technical point of view has added to 
them a touch of modernity which gives 
to his luminous landscapes a beauty that is 
all their own. Henner, more limited and 
confined in his range than should be the 
case with a really great artist, has yet 
shown how admirable, in both line and 
color, may be a craftsman’s work, within 
well-defined, even if self-imposed, limits. 
Meissonier,’* again, though it is the fashion 
nowadays in some critical circles to decry 
his work and his methods, teaches us, too, 
this lesson of the value of painstaking 
technique. Carolus Duran, Alexandre Cab- 
anel, Leon Bonnat, J. Charles Cazin, Dag- 
nan-Bouveret,” and a score of other familiar 
names are living exemplars of that lesson 
which, as I began by saying, it has been 
given to France of this century to teach— 
namely, that the first duty of a painter is to 
know how to paint. 

Signs have not been wanting, however, 
that as the century is closing French 
painters are recognizing what a decade ago 
they seemed to be in danger of forgetting, 
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that technique is, after all, but a means to 
an end. What the French School as a 
whole will decide. upon as being the most 
worthy end is not to be definitely forecast. 
Whether Puvis de Chavannes will lead the 
bulk of the younger men in the direction of 
that school of decorative art which com- 
bines the beautiful convention of a former 
age with the intellectuality of the nineteenth 
century; whether Degas and Manet and 
Raffaelli* and the other so-called impres- 
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sionists, who have thrown away all tradi- 
tions, will fulfil the brilliant promises they 
have given, or whether the more modern 
symbolists who have inaugurated a move- 
ment in close sympathy with that which 
has already swayed French literature will 
ultimately conquer is not to be lightly 
predicated. These are questions deserving 
a chapter to themselves, which I trust I 
may at no very distant date be enabled to 
give to them in these pages. 


THE FRENCH ARMY AND NAVY. 
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VERY Frenchman is a soldier—not 
from choice but by law—and France 
is therefore preeminently a military 

nation. In a work recently issued by our 
War Department, entitled ‘Notes on Or- 
ganization, Armaments, and Military Prog- 
ress,”’ the strength of the French Army is 
given as follows: 

Peace footing, net effectives............. 524,768 


War os : a 2,930,000 
Prospective strength 3:7 50,000 


That of the German Army: 
Peace footing 

War - 

Prospective strength 

That of the Russian Army: 


Peace footing 
War - 


Of this number, in the French Army 
2,500,000 would be trained men. The 
budget of 1895 provided for 28,785 officers 
and 569,239 men, and the authorized ex- 
penditure was 607,261,898 francs ($121,- 
452,375, about) for the regular expenses 
and 40,823,907 francs ($8,164,581) extra 
for ordnance. This does not include the 
naval expenses to which I shall refer 
later on. 

Looking at the history of the French 
Army somewhat more in detail we find that 
the history of the organization of the 
regular armies of all the civilized countries 
dates back about 200 years’ (Hazen), if 
indeed they may not be said to date back 
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in France to the Compagnies d’ Ordonnance 
of Charles VII. in 1450. 

Prior to the reign of Louis XIV. French 
wars were carried on by loosely organized 
bodies of men, generally independent corps, 
recruited, commanded, and almost owned 
by noblemen of various grades. Louvois,' 
the minister of war under Louis XIV., was 
the first great master of military organiza- 
tion in France. Colonel Martinet’ was his 
inspector-general, and he instituted uni- 
formity in dress and in arms, regulated 
promotion and pay, and enforced strict 
conditions of service. That his. rules were 
stringent and his ideas of discipline rigid 
may be inferred frem the fact that since 
his day every officer in any manner con- 
spicuous as a disciplinarian is spoken of as 
a ‘“ martinet.”’ 

France was the first to establish com- 
pulsory military service, in 1798, and all 
other nations followed her lead. Napoleon, 
that great master of military science, 
organized corps d’ armées, the underlying 
principle of which was that each one should 
constitute a complete, independent, and 
fully equipped army. 

In the German war of 1870-71 France 
had less than 400,000 men actually fit for 
duty, and many of these were not properly 
cared for. After the fall of Napoleon III. 
700,000 men, mostly untrained recruits, 
were brought into the field. The bitter 
lessons of that disastrous campaign have, 
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however, borne good fruit, and military 
education has been much improved since 
1870. Rifles, guns, and all the necessaries 
of warfare are kept constantly on hand for 


an army of 4,000,000 men. A _ military 


writer (“Armies of To-day ”’) says: 


The instruction of the French Army has been 
developed, and even its amusements have assumed 
a more serious tone. The child is obliged to go to 
school before he becomes a soldier. In 1870 the 
army badly trained, badly armed, poorly 
officered, and always in the presence of a superior 
force. Under new influences and new conditions 
the soldier has changed and has cultivated en- 
durance, stolidity, contempt of danger, zeal, and 
The French soldier is warlike, rather than 
military. He has bravery, which is the legendary 
virtue of the Gauls. 

I have already alluded to the fact that 
military service is compulsory in all Euro- 
pean states, so that their armies really 
represent the people in arms. France and 
Russia have the most stringent laws in 
enforcement of the general liability to do 
military duty. 

The French military law of July 15, 
1889, is even more rigid in its provisions 
than the original law of 1872 which it 
supersedes. Practically it recognizes no 
exemption from military service whatever. 
Limited furloughs in time of peace are 
granted to those who are officially certified 
as supporters of families and to teachers 
or students at certain designated educa- 
tional institutions. 

As it is impossible to keep under arms 
for three years the entire annual contingent 
of recruits the law provides for the dis- 
charge of thoroughly trained men at the 
end of the first or second year of active 
service in such proportions as to bring 
down the peace strength of the army to the 
number annually determined upon by the 
General Assembly. Preferences in this 
connection are decided by lot; for this pur- 
pose every recruit at his enrollment draws a 
number, and only those having the highest 
numbers are entitled to consideration. 

In Russia, as in France, the entire male 
population is subject to military duty, while, 
contrary perhaps to the general opinion, in 
Germany, Austria, and Italy the require- 


was 


pluck. 
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ments of civil life receive far more con- 
sideration than in France. 

By the act of July, 1889, the liability to 
service continues twenty-five years, begin- 
ning at twenty-one. Of this time ten years 
is spent in the “active” army (the French 
have no militia), and generally three years 
of this time in the ranks and seven in the 
reserve. Six years are in the territorial 
army and nine in the reserve of the latter. 
The reservists do military duty each year 
during two periods of four weeks’ duration 
each, and the men of the territorial army 
have one period of fourteen days. This is 
somewhat similar to our militia laws by 
which the National Guard goes into camp 
for a week or ten days every year. 

By a law passed in 1890 the government 
was authorized to call out the territorial 
army reserve, heretofore exempt from all 
calls to active service, for the purpose of 
training them in guard duty on the property 
of common carriers, such as railroads, tele- 
graph lines, etc. ; 

It is worthy of note that France is the 
only great power which levies a tax from 
such of her citizens as either do not enlist 
in the standing army or who enlist fora 
shorter term than three years. Only those 
who are officially declared ‘“ impecunious” 
are exempt from such a tax. It is payable 
annually as long as the liability to service 
lasts, and the revenue from this source 


‘ amounts to about 30,000,a00 francs, or 


$6,000,000, annually. 

France devotes 31 per cent of its annual 
revenues for army purposes, Russia 35 per 
cent, and Germany 19.2 per cent. 

The officers of the French Army receive 
a very thorough education at the different 
military schools. At the head of these 
(although not exclusively military) stands 
the Polytechnic School in Paris, which 
admits 150 pupils annually after a com- 
petitive examination. The course occupies 
nine months in the year for two years. A 
thorough civil education, largely mathe- 
matical, is given at this school and all 
candidates for the artillery or engineer 
corps take their degree here before entering 
the School of Application founded at Metz 
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in 1802, but now located at Fontainebleau. 
This latter school is solely for officers of 
the artillery or engineers, and the course 
requires two years. 

The military school at St. Cyr, founded 
in 1808, is for officers of infantry and 
cavalry. The course lasts two years, and 
candidates must be graduates of the 
lyceums. There is also a staff school at 
Paris, where a number of the graduates 
at St. Cyr are educated for staff duty. 
There are also other schools for officers of 
different corps, as the “Ecoles du Génie ”’* 
and the cavalry school at Naumur. 

I have thus taken a somewhat superficial 
glance at the French Army, its men and its 
officers. The system adopted for raising 
armies and for giving them capable officers 
seems to be reasonably thorough and com- 
plete. It used to be said of the German 
soldier that he was vastly superior in 
education and better instructed in his 
duties than the Frenchman. This is not as 
true to-day, for while it is true that nearly 
every German soldier has some education, 


still only 9.8 per cent of the French Army 
are uneducated, while in Russia 70 per cent 
are in that condition. 

To show the detailed nature of the ex- 
aminations for officers the following are 
given in the Army and Navy Journal as 
samples of questions at a recent French 


military examination: “You are quartered 
in a town in which there is a menagerie. 
A lion escapes and runs through the streets. 
What would you do?” The correct answer 
was that the officer would first of all 
proceed to a butcher’s shop and procure a 
large piece of beef. Then, accompanied 
by four crack shots, he would sally forth in 
search of the wild beast, to which, when 
found, he would present the meat. While 
the lion was devouring the beef the four 
marksmen would each put a bullet into the 
animal, and all would be over. Here is 
another question: ‘ You have requisitioned 
oxen, sheep, and goats for a campaign in 
the Alps. What precautions do you adopt?” 
The only answer accepted was that the 
officer would also requisition a number of 
large knives to enable the troops to cut up 
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the meat. Which only goes to show that 
there is something of humor in even the 
most serious subjects. 

The French Navy ranks next to that of 
England in numbers, while in efficiency and 
fighting qualities the French ships are fully 
equal to their English rivals. In fact in 
naval architecture the French early took 
the lead and many of the English types of 
ships were modeled after the French de- 
signs. The author of “Ironclads in Ac- 
tion,” himself an Englishman, has lately 
said : 

It was France who led the way in the adoption of 
armor, whether for such harbor-service craft as the 
Kinburn batteries, or for the sea-going battle-ship 
in the shape of the Gloire. The lead that she ob- 
tained in 1858 she has on the whole maintained 
since, and there is no country where more ingenuity 
and audacity have been displayed in the designing 
of war-ships. . . . . Considering the French fleet as 
a whole there is no doubt that it is a most formid- 
able force. 


This is valuable testimony to French na- 
val efficiency. One of the chief differences 
between the English and the French ar- 
mored ships to-day is in the disposition of 
the armor and the consequent design of the 
hull. English designers have striven to 
protect the men working the guns, and 
to do this they have reduced the length of 
the ship’s armor. French naval architects, 
on the other hand, have given little attention 
to the protection of men and a great deal to 
the protection of the water line; therefore 
they have reduced the breadth of the ship’s 
armor. 

The present effective strength of the 
French Navy, excluding the ships now build- 
ing or authorized to be built, is about as 
follows : 

Standard battle-ships..23 Unarmored cruisers. 
Second-class “r 13 Torpedo gunboats. . 


Third-class “ : 9 
Harbor-service iron-  Sea-going 


. 38 

13 

destroyers. . 8 
torpedo 

8 

6 Smaller torpedo boats 187 


Armored vessels... 61 Unarmored vessels. . 293 


And the total figures are: 444 vessels of 608,- 
393 tons, mounting 3,172 guns and manned 
by 50,842 men. The French sailor serves 
no more than four or five years. The naval 
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estimate for 1895 was 277,516,311 francs 
($55,503»266). 

The recruiting of sailors is by what is 
called “inscription maritime,” established 
by Colbert in 1681, but somewhat changed 
since then. All fishermen and men em- 
ployed on merchant ships must have their 
names inscribed in a special register, and be 
bound to give whenever required a minimum 
of three years’ service. In 1873 this list 
numbered 151,830 names. There is alsoa 
special body of ordnance called Artillerie de 
Marine, with 243 officers and 4,216 men, 
which is stationed part in garrison and part 
in the colonies. The marines number 15,- 
ooo with 780 officers. 

According to Professor Soley’s valuable 
report on “ Foreign Systems of Naval Educa- 
tion’ the corps of line officers in the navy 
is recruited from four different sources: 
(1) aspirants or naval cadets graduated from 
the naval school at Brest; (2) aspirants 


chosen from among the graduates of the 
Polytechnic School at Paris ; (3) first masters, 
corresponding in grade to our warrant off- 


cers, who are nominated for the grade of en- 
sign after undergoing an examination ; 
(4) auxiliary ensigns who have received the 
certificate of sea-captain in the merchant 
service, and who are admitted to the titular 
grade of ensign. 

The grades in the corps of line officers are 
as follows: admiral; vice-admiral; rear-ad- 
miral; captain; commander (capitaine de 
Jregate) lieutenant, first and secortd-class ; 
ensign; midshipman (aspirant rieme classe) 
cadet (aspirant 2ieme classe). Merchant cap- 
tains are appointed ensigns in case of need 
and correspond nearly to the English naval 
reserve. 

The staff corps comprise the engineer 
mechanicians ; engineer or construction 
corps, including the most accomplished 
men of science in the service; hydrog- 
raphers ;* medical corps; professors at naval 
schools; pay corps; commissariat clerks ; 
civil engineers; storekeepers; chaplains, 
etc. We have practically the same subdi- 
visions in our own service. 

The following establishments are included 
in the general system of education of the of- 
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ficers of the French Navy. The Polytech- 
nic School furnishes a certain number of 
midshipmen (about four a year) to the line 
of the navy, and of assistant commissaries 
to the pay corps; and from it are derived two 
thirds of the officers of the marine artillery 
and all the pupils of the construction corps 
and hydrographers. The general instruc- 
tion given by it in science and mathematics 
is supplemented by special and professional 
training in the schools of the selected corps. 
They are the following: the naval school at 
Brest, to which about 45 candidates are ad- 
mitted every year as the result of competitive 
examinations (the course is two years and is 
followed by one year in the training school 
for line officers which is established on the 
practise ship) ; the engineers’ training school 
at Cherbourg, founded originally at Paris in 
1765 ; the medical schools at Brest, Roche- 
fort, and Toulon; the torpedo school; the 
machinist’s school at Toulon; the gunnery 
school for education in practical gunnery ; 
the artillery school for the training of offi- 
cers of the marine artillery. 

While we have in many ways patterned 
our form of naval administration and edu- 
cation on the French and English systems, 
with such modifications as our experience 
has suggested, it is equally true that these 
nations have not hesitated to borrow liber- 
ally from us. The recent establishment in 
France, by the Department of the Marine, 
of a technical training college for officers of 
the navy is a practical acknowledgment of 
the merit and utility of the design of our own 
war college, to which it bears a close resem- 
blance. In urging its establishment in 1896 
the minister of marine said: 

France possesses no institution where the science 
of tactics can be properly taught to officers who will 
be called upon to assume responsible commands at 
sea; it is necessary that such officers should, from 
the moment of their going on board ship, be so ed- 
ucated that they could immediately carry out suit- 
able tacucs in the presence of an enemy 
The school has been established to facilitate the in- 
vestigation of problems inseparable from modern 
war and to make as large a number as possible of 
officers familiar with the duties and responsibilities 
of command. 


These are also among the objects sought 
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to be attained by our own college, except that 
the scheme at the latter is somewhat broader 
in scope and more concerned with problems 
connected with the defense of our coast. 
The following table from the Vineteenth 
Century shows the naval strength of various 
nations, as comprehensively as it is possible 
to do-——anything like a satisfactory uniform 
classification of the various vessels of the 
respective fleets being extremely difficult : 
3attle- 
ships. 
Great Britain r 2 


‘Torpedo Port 
Craft. Defense. 


118 23 
216 17 

16 I 
Russia 64 16 
|, OE 139 4 
Holland 20 25 
Germany 132 12 
United States...... 17 19 
Denmark 12 4 


The French soldier to-day is better edu- 
cated and better disciplined than he was 
twenty-five years ago. He was always 
brave but was too often rash, impetuous, and 
easily discouraged. He lacked the phleg- 
matic temperament that is cool in the hour 
of danger and rallies naturally and easily 
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from the bitterness of defeat. Nor was the 
army always well officered and prudently 
and wisely led. There was too much form- 
alism, too much that we call “red tape” in 
methods of administration. There is still 
more of that than in any other service, but 
it is better controlled and directed. The 
French have been the first in many improve- 
ments in the artof war. They were the first 
to adopt a light, small-calibered rifle, the first 
to use smokeless powder, the first to de- 
velop nickel steel, and the first to armor 
their ships. So, too, they were the first to 
use the balloon in warfare and also—going 
to the other extreme—the first to make suc- 
cessful experiments with submarine boats. 
They are progressive, studious, and quick, 
but they are full of a nervous energy which 
is apt to soon wear out its possessor. The- 
oretically the French Army and Navy are 
to-day not only larger in numbers than ever 
before in the history of the nation but they 
are also in much better condition for actual 
warfare. What they may be in reality only 
the test of battle can prove. 
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SELECTED BY BISHOP VINCENT. 


[February 7.| 

S our understandings are opened by 
the pure light, we experience that 
through an inward approaching to 
God the mind is strengthened in obedience, 
and that by gratifying those desires which are 
not of his begetting these approaches to him 
are obstructed and the deceivable spirit 

gains strength. 

These truths being as it were engraven 
upon our hearts and our everlasting interest 
in Christ evidently concerned therein, we 
become fervently engaged that nothing may 
be nourished which tends to feed pride or 
self-love in us. 

In this state the mind is tender and in- 
wardly watchful that the love of gain draw 
us not into any business which may weaken 
our love to our heavenly Father or bring un- 
necessary trouble to any of his creatures. 


Thus the way gradually opens to cease 
from that spirit which craves riches and 
things fetched far, which so mixes with the 
customs,of this world and so intrudes upon 
the true harmony of life that the right me- 
dium of labor is very much departed from. 
As the minds of people are settled in a steady 
concern not to hold or possess anything but 
what may be held consistently with the wis- 
dom which is from above, they consider what 
they possess as the gift of God and are in- 
wardly exercised that in all parts of their con- 
duct they may act agreeably to the nature 
of the peaceable government of Christ. 

A little supports such a life; and in a state 
truly resigned to the Lord the eye is single 
to see what outward employ he leads into as 
a means of our subsistence, and a lively care 
is maintained to hold to that, without lanch- 
ing further. 
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There is a harmony in the several parts 
of this divine work in the hearts of people; 
he who leads them to cease from those gain- 
ful employments, carried on in that wisdom 
which is from beneath, delivers also from 
the desire after worldiy greatness and recon- 
ciles the mind to a life so plain that a little 
suffices. 

Here the real comforts of life are not less- 
ened. Food and raiment sufficient, though in 
the greatest simplicity, are accepted with 
contentment and gratitude. 

The mutual love subsisting between the 
faithful followers of Christ is more pure than 
that friendship which is not seasoned with hu- 
mility, how specious soever the appearance. 

Where people depart from pure wisdom in 
one case it is often an introduction to depart 
from it in many more; and thus a spirit 
which seeks for outward greatness, and leads 
into worldly wisdom to attain it and support 
it, gets possession of the mind. 

To wait for the direction of the divine light, 
in all temporal as well as spiritual concerns, 
appears necessary ; for if in any case we en- 
ter lightly into temporal affairs, without feel- 
ing this spirit of truth to open our way 
therein, and through the love of this world 
proceed on and seek for gain by that busi- 
ness or traffic which “is not of the Father 
but of the world,” we fail in our testimony 
to the purity and peace of his government 
and get into that which is for chastisement. 

There is no probability of our being “a 
peculiar people, so zealous of good works 
as to have no fellowship with works of dark- 
ness,” while we have wants to supply which 
have their foundation in custom and do not 
come within the meaning of those expres- 
sions “your heavenly Father knoweth that 
ye have need of all these things.” 

Those things which he beholds to be neces- 
sary for his people he fails not to give them 
in his own way and time; but as his ways 
are above our ways, his thoughts above our 
thoughts, so imaginary wants are different 
from those things which “he knoweth that 
we have need of.” 

How lamentably do they expose them- 
selves to temptations who give way to the 
love of riches, conform to expensive living, 
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and reach forth for gain, to support customs 
which our holy Shepherd leads not into. 


[February 14.| 

THOSE who are in circumstances which 
appear difficult, with respect to support- 
ing their families in a way answerable to 
pure wisdom, ought not to be discouraged 
but remember that in humbly obeying the 
leading of Christ he owneth us as his friends : 
“Ye are my friends if ye do whatsoever I 
command you,” and to be a friend to Christ 
is to be united to him who has all power in 
heaven and in earth, and though a woman 
may forget her suckling child yet will he 
not forget his faithful ones. 

The condition of many who dwell in cities 
has often affected me with a brotherly sym- 
pathy, attended with a desire that resigna- 
tion may be labored for; and where the 
holy Leader directeth to a country life or 
some change of employ he may be faithfully 
followed ; for under the refining hand of the 
Lord I have seen that the inhabitants of 
some cities are greatly increased through 
some branches of business which his Holy 
Spirit doth not lead into and that, being en- 
tangled in these things, tends to bring a 
cloud over the minds of people convinced of 
the leadings of this holy Leader and ob- 
structs the coming of the kingdom of Christ 
on earth as it is in heaven. 

If we indulge a desire to imitate our 
neighbors in those things which harmonize 
not with the true Christian walking these 
entanglements may hold fast to us, and some 
who in an awakening time feel tender 
scruples with respect to their manner of life 
may look on the example of others more 
noted in the church, who yet may not be re- 
fined from every degree of dross—and by 
looking on these examples and desiring to 
support their families in a way pleasant to 
the natural mind there may be danger of 
the worldly wisdom gaining strength in them 
and of their departing from that pure feel- 
ing of truth which if faithfully attended to 
would teach contentment in the divine will, 
even in a very low estate. 

“Tt is not enough,” says Tertullian, “that 
a Christian be chaste and modest, but he 
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must appear to be so; a virtue of which he 
should have so great a store that it should 
flow from his mind upon his habit and break 
from the retirements of his conscience into 
the superficies of his life.”’ 

Though the change from day to night is 
by a motion so gradual as scarcely to be 
perceived, yet when night is come we be- 
hold it very different from the day; and 
thus as people become wise in their own 
eyes and prudent in their own sight cus- 
toms rise up from the spirit of this world 
and spread by little and little until a de- 
parture from the simplicity that there is 
in Christ becomes as distinguishable as 
light from darkness, to such as are crucified 
to the world. 

Our holy Shepherd to encourage his flock 
in firmness and perseverance reminds them 
of his love for them: “ As the Father hath 
loved me so have I loved you; continue 
ye in my love;” and in another place he 
graciously points out the danger of depart- 
ing therefrom by going into unsuitable em- 
ployments. This he represents in the simil- 
itude of offense from that useful active 
member the hand ; and to fix the instruction 
the deeper he names the right hand: “If 
thy right hand offend thee cut it off and cast 
it from thee.” If thou feelest offense in thy 
employment humbly follow him who leads 
into all truth, and is a strong and faithful 
friend to those who are resigned to him. 

Again he points out those things which 
appearing pleasant to the natural mind are 
not best for us, in the similitude of offense 
from the eye: “If thy right eye offend thee 
pluck it out and cast it from thee.” To 
pluck out the eye or cut off the hand is at- 
tended with sharp pain; and how precious 
is the instruction which our Redeemer thus 
opens to us, that we may not faint under the 
most painful trials, but put our trust in him, 
even in him who sent an angel to feed 
Elijah in the wilderness, who fed a multi- 
tude with a few barley loaves, and is now as 
attentive to the wants of his people as ever. 


[February 27.] 
THE prophet Isaiah represents the un- 
righteous doings of the Israelites toward the 
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poor as the fruits of an effeminate life: 
**As for my people, children are their op- 
pressors and women rule over them; what 
mean ye that ye beat my people to pieces 
and grind the faces of the poor, saith the 
Lord God.”” Then he mentions the haughti- 
ness of the daughters of Zion, and enumer- 
ates many ornaments as instances of their 
vanity, to uphold which the poor were so 
hardly dealt with that he sets forth their 
poverty, their leanness and inability to help 
themselves, in the similitude of a man 
maimed by violence or ‘beaten to pieces” 
and forced to endure the painful operation 
of having his face gradually worn away in 
the manner of grinding. 

I have beheld how the desire to provide 
wealth and to uphold a delicate life hath 
grievously entangled many, and been like 
snares to their offspring; and though some 
have been affected with a sense of their 
difficulties, and appeared desirous at times 
to be helped out of them, yet for want of 
abiding under the humbling power of truth 
they have continued in these entanglements, 
for in remaining conformable to this world 
and giving way to a delicate life this expen- 
sive way of living, in parents and in chil- 
dren, hath called for a large supply, and in 
answering this call “the faces of the poor”’ 
have been ground away and made thin 
through hard dealing. 

There is a balm, there is a physician; and 
oh what longings do I feel that we may 
embrace the means appointed for our heal- 
ing, know that to be removed which now 
ministers cause for the cries of many people 
to ascend to heaven against their oppress- 
ors, and that we may see the true harmony 
restored ! 

“Behold how good and how pleasant it 
is for brethren to dwell together in unity.” 
The nature of this unity is thus opened by 
the apostle: “If we walk in the light, as he 
[God] is in the light, we shall have fellow- 
ship one with another, and the blood of 
Jesus Christ, his Son, cleanseth us from 
all sin.” 

The land may be polluted with innocent 
blood, which like the blood of Abel may 
cry to the Almighty; but those who “walk 
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in the light as Christ is in the light,” they 
know the ‘“‘ Lamb of God, who taketh away 
the sin of the world.” 

Walking is a phrase frequently used in 
Scripture to represent our journey through 
life, and appears to comprehend the various 
affairs and transactions properly relating to 
our being in this world. 

Christ being the light dwells always in 
the light; and if our walking be thus, and 
in every affair and concern we faithfully 
follow this divine Leader, he preserves 
from giving just cause for any to quarrel 
with us; and where this foundation is laid 
and mutually kept to, by families con- 
versant with each other, the way is open 
for those comforts in society which our 
heavenly Father intends as a part of our 
happiness in this world and we may ex- 
perience the goodness and pleasantness of 
dwelling together in unity. But where 
ways of living take place which tend to 
oppression, and in the pursuit of wealth 
people do that to others which they know 
would not be acceptable to themselves, 


either in exercising an absolute power over 
them or otherwise laying on them inequit- 
able burdens, here a fear lest that measure 
should be meted to them which they have 
measured to others incites a care to support 
that by craft and cunning devices which 


stands not on the firm foundation of 
righteousness; thus the harmony of society 
is broken and from hence commotions and 
wars do frequently arise in the world. 
[February 28.| 

‘‘CoME out of Babylon, my people, that 
ye be not partakers of her sins and that ye 
receive not of her plagues.” This Babel, 
or Babylon, was built in the spirit of self- 
exaltation: ‘Let us build us acity and a 
tower, whose top may reach to heaven, and 
let us make us a name.” In departing 
from an humble trust in God, and in foilow- 
ing a selfish spirit, people have intentions 
to get the upper hand of their fellow- 
creatures, privately meditate on means to 
obtain their ends, and have a language in 
their hearts which is hard to understand. 
In Babel the language is confounded. 
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This city is represented as a place of 
business and those employed in it as 
merchants of the earth: “The merchants 
of the earth are waxed rich through the 
abundance of her delicacies.” 

It is remarkable in this call that the 
language from the Father of Mercies is, 
“my people ’’—‘Come out of Babylon, my 
people.” Thus tender his mercies are 
toward us in an imperfect state; and as we 
faithfully attend to the call the path of 
righteousness is more and more opened; 
cravings which have not their foundation in 
pure wisdom more and more cease; and in 
an inward purity of heart we experience a 
restoration of that which was lost at Babel, 
represented by the inspired prophet in the 
“returning of a pure language.” 

Happy for those who humbly attend to 
the call, ‘Come out of Babylon, my people.” 
For though in going forth we may meet 
with trials, which for a time may be pain- 
ful, yet as we bow in true humility and 
continue in it an evidence is felt that God 
only is wise; and that in weaning us from 
all that is selfish he prepares the way to a 
quiet habitation where all our desires are 
bounded by his wisdom. An exercise of 
spirit attends me, that we who are con- 
vinced of the pure leadings of truth may 
bow in the deepest reverence, and so watch- 
fully regard this leader that many who are 
grievously entangled in a wilderness of 
vain customs may look upon us and be 
instructed. And oh that such who have 
plenty of this world’s goods may be faithful 
in that with which they are entrusted, and ex- 
ample others in the true Christian walking. 

Our blessed Savior speaking on worldly 
greatness compares himself to one waiting 
and attending on a company at dinner: 
‘Whether is greater, he that sitteth at meat 
or he that serveth? Is not he that sitteth 
at meat? but I am among you as he that 
serveth.” 

Thus in a world greatly disordered, 
where men aspiring to outward greatness 
are wont to oppress others to support their 
designs, he who was of the highest descent, 
being the Son of God, and greater than 
any among the greatest families of men, by 
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his example and doctrines foreclosed his 
followers from claiming any show of out- 
ward greatness and from any supposed 
superiority in themselves or derived from 
their ancestors. 

He who was greater than earthly princes 
was not only meek and lowly of heart but 
his outward appearance was plain and 
lowly and free from every stain of the spirit 
of this world. 

Such was the example of our blessed 
Redeemer, of whom the beloved disciple 
said, ‘“‘He that saith he abideth in him 
ought himself also so to walk even as he 
walked.”’ 

This mind being in us which was in 
Christ Jesus, it removes from our hearts 
the desire of superiority, worldly honor, or 
greatness; a deep attention is felt to the 
divine counsellor and an ardent engage- 
ment to promote as far as we may be 


enabled the happiness of mankind univer- 
sally. This state, where every motion from 
a selfish spirit yieldeth to pure love, I may 
with gratitude to the Father of Mercies 
acknowledge, is often opened before me as 
a pearl to dig after; attended with a living 
concern that among the many nations and 
families on the earth those who believe in 
the Messiah, that “he was manifested to 
destroy the works of the Devil” and thus 
to “take away the sins of the world,” may 
experience the will of our heavenly Father, 
“to be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 
Strong are the desires I often feel that this 
holy profession may remain unpolluted and 
that the believers in Christ may so abide in 
the pure inward feeling of his Spirit that 
the wisdom from above may shine forth in 
their living, as a light by which others may 
be instrumentally helped on their way, in 
the true harmonious walking. 
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BY RICHARD HUDSON, A.M. 
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HEN Louis XIII. died, on the 14th 
of May, 1643, his son and suc- 
cessor, Louis XIV., was but four 

and a half years of age. It was not until 
the death of Mazarin in 1661 that what we 
may call the personal rule of the king began. 
At a meeting of the Council held imme- 
diately upon the death of Mazarin the king 
announced his purpose to take the reins into 
his own hands. “I have been well pleased,” 
he said, ‘‘to leave my affairs in the hands of 
the late cardinal; it is time that I should 
manage them myself. You will aid me with 
your counsels when I ask for them.” Then 
he directed the chancellor to put the seal of 
the kingdom to nothing without his orders 
and instructed the secretaries of state not 
to sign anything, even a safety warrant or 
passport, without his command and to report 
every day to him personally. To the Por- 
tuguese ambassador who spoke of his min- 
isters he said, ‘‘I have no ministers; you 
mean to say my men of business.” 


In his memoirs the king expresses him- 
self in regard to the relations between him- 
self and his ministers as follows: 


I resolved from the first not to have any premier 
minister and not to leave to another the functions 
of king while I had nothing but the title. But on 
the contrary I made up my mind to distribute the 
execution of my orders among several persons, in 
order to concentrate their authority in myself alone. 
I might have cast my eyes upon people of higher 
consideration than those I selected, but they seemed 
to me competent to execute under me the matters 
with which I purposed to intrust them. I did not 
think it was for my interest to look for men of 
higher standing, because as I wanted above all 
things to establish my own reputation it was im- 
portant that the public should know, from the rank 
of those of whom I made use, that I had no inten- 
tion of sharing my authority with them, and that 
they themselves, knowing what they were, should 
not conceive higher hopes than I wished to give 
them. 


Such language finds its explanation not 
wholly or indeed mainly in the character of 
the new monarch, but rather in the causes 
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which had been for centuries undermining 
the old political order and preparing the 
way for absolute monarchy. The history 
of France during the Middle Ages is the his- 
tory of the transfer of authority from the 
great feudatories to the crown. When Wil- 
liam, duke of Normandy, became king of 
England the feudatories in France were 
everything, the king nothing. By the time 
of Louis XIV. the nobles had become 
courtiers and the king could say, “ Z’état c'est 
moi.”’ 

It may at first sight seem paradoxical to 
find in the early weakness of the monarchy 
the explanation of its subsequent strength. 
In England the strong government of the 
Norman kings made it necessary for the 
nobles in their struggle against the crown 
to seek the support of the nation, and this 
union of classes led to the establishment of 
limited monarchy. In France, however, 
where feudalism had been carried much 
further than in England the people wel- 
comed the growth of the royal authority at 
the expense of the seigniors as a means of 
their emancipation from a hated thraldom. 


This struggle between the crown and the 
nobles had just been brought to an end 


when Louis XIV. came to the throne. In- 
deed it was Richelieu, whose death occurred 
but a few months before that of Louis XIII., 
who gave to the political power of the no- 
bles the finishing blow. The fantastical 
revolt of the Fronde under Mazarin showed 
how complete had been the victory of the 
monarchy. 

The mere statement, however, that the 
French kings had become absolute does not 
suffice to bring the situation vividly before 
the mind. In England Parliament had be- 
come a firmly established institution whose 
consent was recognized as necessary to the 
enactment of laws and the imposition of 
taxes. But the strength of the English 
Parliament evidently came from the union 
of the classes, which, as we have seen, was 
lacking in France. There the States-Gen- 
eral were summoned only intermittently and 
on critical occasions. After 1614 they were 
not again convened until on the eve of the 
French Revolution. 
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The only check upon the royal power of 
making laws and imposing taxes was a sort 
of indirect veto claimed by the Parliament of 
Paris. The Parliament was a judicial body 
and among its duties was that of registering 
the royal decrees. This duty it had partly 
succeeded in converting into a right but the 
king could overcome the resistance of the 
Parliament by personally commanding reg- 
istration in what was known as a “bed of 
justice.” During the present reign, how- 
ever, no resistance was to be feared from 
this quarter, for the nobility of the robe as 
well as the old nobility had been humbled 
in the war of the Fronde. Even local rights 
had not been able to withstand the en- 
croachments of the royal authority. Local 
diets or estates survived only in the pays 
@’état, as the provinces of more recent incor- 
poration were called, while over a large part 
of France majors were named by the central 
government. 

The political change which we have been 
studying has for its counterpart a social 
transformation. The court of the absolute 
monarch became necessarily the social cen- 
ter toward which everything that was bright 
or witty or attractive in France was naturally 
drawn. It is difficult for us to form any 
adequate idea of how powerful was the at- 
traction which the court exercised. What 
preferments, pensions, favors were here to 
be had for the asking! Away from Versailles 
life seemed narrow, provincial, monotonous. 
Of this splendid and polished society Taine 
draws a vivid picture in his “L’Ancien 
Régime ”: 

With the hair powdered and dressed, with buckles 
and knots, with cravats and ruffles of lace on silk 
coats and vests of the hues of fallen leaves, or of a 
delicate rose tint, or of celestial blue, embellished 
with gold braid and embroidery, the men are as 
elegant as the women. Men and women, each is a 
selection; they are all of the accomplished class, 
gifted with every grace which race, education, for- 
tune, leisure, and custom can bestow; they are per- 
fect of their kind. There is not a toilet here, an air 
of the head, tone of the voice, an expression in lan- 
guage which is not a masterpiece of worldly culture, 
the distilled quintessence of all that is exquisitely 
elaborated by social art. 


“« Whoever,” says La Bruyére, “‘ considers 
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that the king’s countenance is the courtier’s 
supreme felicity, that he passes his life 
looking on it and within sight of it, will 
comprehend to some extent how to see God 
constitutes the glory and happiness of the 
saints.” It is difficult to recognize in these 
obsequious courtiers the descendants of the 
turbulent vassals of former reigns. 

For the lofty place to which birth had 
called him Louis XIV. possessed striking 
qualifications. He was indeed far from 
being a man of first-rate abilities and he 
showed little of the originality and produc- 
tiveness which mark the statesman. But 
he was a master of details and he devoted 
himself to public affairs with the most scru- 
pulous and tireless attention. A noble 
presence, dignified bearing, engaging man- 
ners, ready tact, are important qualities in 
a king who stood at the head of the most 
polished society in Europe. 

No event of the reign of Louis XIV. is 
more important than the choice which he 
made between two lines of policy represented 
respectively by Colbert and Louvois, the 
former preeminent in civil and the latter in 


military administration. Appointed minister 
of finance in 1661, Colbert had at once 
abolished the most crying abuses and intro- 
duced order into the financial administra- 


tion. With the object of developing the re- 
sources of the nation and of making it 
economically as well as politically inde- 
pendent Colbert levied protective duties, 
under the stimulus of which French silk, 
tapestries, lace, and glass became widely 
known. The custom-houses upon the bound- 
aries of provinces, which greatly hampered 
domestic trade, Colbert succeeded in abol- 
ishing throughout about three fourths of 
the kingdom. The canal which he con- 
structed to connect the Atlantic with the 
Mediterranean evinces the interest that he 
took in improving methods of communica- 
tion. He sought to open up trade with re- 
mote countries by fostering colonization, and 
as a protection to commerce he strengthened 
the navy. 

It is easy for us who live after the event 
to see how full of promise was the course 
upon which the king had entered under the 
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guidance of Colbert. The results that had 
been attained. in a single decade in the re- 
duction of the debt, the lightening of taxa- 
tion, and the growth of prosperity were 
highly significant. Reforms along the lines 
that have been indicated would have averted 
the Revolution by removing the shackles 
and inequalities which were to bring on that 
catastrophy. If peace had been maintained 
France, with the advantages at that time 
largely on her side, might have gained the 
commercial and colonial supremacy which 
England was successfully to dispute with 
her. 

Unfortunately, Louis XIV. listened to the 
counsels of Louvois, which corresponded 
only too well with his own desires. Descri- 
bing his state of mind at this period the king 
says: 

The resolutions I had in my mind seemed to me 
very worthy of execution; my natural activity, the 
ardor of my age, and the violent desire I felt to aug- 
ment my reputation made me very impatient to be 
up and doing. But I found at this moment that 
love of glory has the same niceties and, if I may 
say so, the same timidities as the more tender pas- 
sions, for the more ardent I was to distinguish my- 
self the more apprehensive I was of failing; and, re- 
garding as a great misfortune the shame which foi- 
lows the slightest errors, I intended in my conduct 
to take the most extreme precautions. 


It would be easy, however, to attach too 
much importance to the king’s desire for 
glory. The traditions of France pointed 
toward military supremacy and its tradi- 
tional rival was the house of Hapsburg. 
During the present reign a prolonged war 
had been brought to an end which had 
gained for France most important territorial 
acquisitions. When we remember how in 
more recent times various French govern- 
ments have fixed covetous eyes on Belgium 
we need not be surprised that Louis XIV. 
attached so much importance to its posses- 
sion. With a large and well-equipped army, 
with generals whose names were household 
words, with a young and ambitious monarch, 
and with national traditions impelling toward 
war, it would have been strange if peace 
had been maintained. 

The first of the aggressive wars of Louis 
XIV., known as the War of Devolution, 
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was begun in 1667. Philip IV. of Spain 
had died in 1665 and had been succeeded 
by Philip V., his son by a second marriage. 
Of his two daughters by his first marriage 
the elder was the wife of Louis XIV. 
There prevailed in Brabant a local custom 
according to which upon the death of the 
father his landed property devolved upon 
his daughters by a first marriage to the 
exclusion of sons by a second marriage. 
This custom, which had nothing whatever 
to do with the succession to the throne, was 
made the basis of a claim that the Spanish 
Netherlands devolved upon the daughter 
of Philip IV. to the exclusion of Philip V. 
The country that was most menaced by 
this invasion of the Spanish Netherlands 
was Holland, whose inhabitants had no 
desire to have France for a neighbor, know- 
ing full well that their own turn would 
come next. They accordingly concluded 
with England and Sweden the Triple 
Alliance, the conclusion of which com- 
pelled Louis to desist from his attack on 
Spain, not, however, without carrying away 
substantial booty. 

In 1672 Louis began war against the 
Dutch to avenge the insult they had offered 
him in taking precautions for their own 
safety. The success of his diplomacy may 
have led him to believe that the Dutch 
would be left without allies. But he can 
scarcely have closed his eyes altogether to 
the danger that other powers might regard 
the overthrow of Holland as a menace 
to the existing political order, and might 
pay no attention to treaties when it became 
clear that their observance would mean the 
supremacy of France over Europe. A 
monarch who brooks no opposition at home 
is in danger of disregarding the rights of 
other states and of underestimating the 
resistance which his aggression is likely to 
provoke. But even when we make full 
allowance for the fact that Charles II. of 
England was bound to him hand and foot, 
that many of the German princes were his 
allies, and that even the Empire had 
promised not to assist the enemies of 
France, we can scarcely avoid the inference 
that Louis XIV., whose will in France no 
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one ventured to dispute, had determined, 
in case of need, to impose his will upon 
Europe by force of arms. 

At first Louis carried everything before 
him and Amsterdam was saved only by 
cutting the dikes and flooding the adjacent 
fields; but soon the coalition which he 
might have foreseen sprang into arms 
against him and the attack upon Holland 
widened into a great European struggle 
which lasted until the conclusion of the 
peace of Nimwegen in 1678. There is 
room for question whether with the signa- 
ture of this treaty the power of the king 
had reached or had passed its zenith. 
France had brilliantly withstood a Euro- 
pean coalition and had enlarged its bound- 
aries by the acquisition of Franche-Comté. 
But Holland was saved and Louis had not 
imposed his will upon Europe. 

The encroachments of Louis on the 
rights of his neighbors did not cease with 
the conclusion of peace. He established 
Chambers of Reunion which decided, some- 
times on the flimsiest of pretexts, that 
certain territories rightfully belonged to 
provinces recently ceded to France, where- 
upon these territories were unceremoniously 
reunited, in most flagrant violation of the 
rights of the German princes to whom they 
belonged. In the midst of profound peace 
Louis, taking advantage of ambiguous 
clauses in the treaty of Westphalia, sent an 
army against Strasburg and took possession 
of a fortress which was justly regarded as 
one of the bulwarks of Germany. Upon 
the death of the elector palatine’ Louis 
brought forward claims in behalf of his 
sister-in-law, but against her wish, which 
were shortly to serve as a pretext for the 
invasion of that territory. 

Meantime the emperor, many of the 
German princes, and the rulers of Spain, 
Holland, and Sweden had formed the 
League of Augsburg, and both sides were 
making preparations for war, when Louis 
ordered the invasion of the Palatinate.” 

The march of the French Army toward 
the Palatinate was followed by an event of 
the first importance. William of Orange 
had been deterred from accepting the 
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overtures of the discontented party in 
England only by the danger of French 
.invasion. When that danger was over he 
crossed the channel to receive the English 
crown. In this way England, which under 
the Stuarts had been subservient to Louis, 
took its natural place at the head of a 
hostile coalition. The formation of this 
coalition compelled the withdrawal of the 
French Army from its advanced position in 
the Palatinate, and as the troops withdrew 
they laid waste the country, leaving in their 
wake burning cities and villages. 

By the treaty of Ryswick, concluded in 
1698, France, exhausted by the terrible 
strain of eight years of war, surrendered all 
the places it had seized since the peace of 
Nimwegen except Strasburg, consented 
that Dutch troops should garrison the chief 
border fortresses of the Spanish Nether- 
lands to protect the country against France, 
and acknowledged William king of England. 

The last war of the king’s reign, the War 
of the Spanish Succession, covered the 
period between 1702 and 1713. Europe 
might have acquiesced in the breach of 
faith by which Louis XIV. set aside the 
treaties of partition which he himself had 
signed, and accepted the will of Charles II. 
bequeathing the whole Spanish inheritance 
to his great-grandson, the duke of Anjou, 
had not the king by expelling the Dutch 
garrisons from the fortresses of the Spanish 
Netherlands, and by recognizing on the 
death of James II. the Pretender as king of 
England fanned the war spirit into a flame. 

It was by these arrogant violations of the 
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treaty of Ryswick that the king plunged 
France into a war wnich brought upon it 
untold misery and utter exhaustion, and 
which might have involved the deepest 
humiliation had not the death of the 
Austrian claimant, the Archduke Charles, 
and the accession of the Tories to power in 
England made the English government 
ready to conclude peace on terms which 
the allies had not been willing to consider. 

Nothing shows more clearly how absolute 
monarchy discourages spontaneity and re- 
duces everything to a dead level of uni- 
formity than the measures adopted by Louis 
XIV. against the Huguenots. The king 
seems to have taken it amiss that any class 
of his subjects should differ from him in 
opinion. Surrounded by servile courtiers, 
he could form no idea of the tenacity with 
which the Huguenots would cling to their 
Indeed the success of the 
milder measures which were first tried 
strengthened the impression that resistance 
would cease when the will of the king was 
clearly made known. At length, in October 
of 1685, an edict was issued which revoked 
the privileges accorded to the Huguenots 
by the Edict of Nantes, suppressed their 
worship, and exiled their ministers. 

The revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
which was applauded by the courtiers and 
the clergy as an act that would forever shed 
luster on the name of the great monarch, 
is estimated to have cost the country 
200,000 of her most industrious citizens, 
whose skill and thrift were to enrich the 
rivals of France. 


convictions. 


THE COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE. 


BY CYRUS C. ADAMS. 


I, 
O young man can ever become a 
great merchant unless he knows 
where his commodities are to be 
found, the conditions under which they are 
produced, the ease or difficulty of bringing 
them to market, and their fitness to satisfy 
the needs and demands of his customers. 


We need only read our consular reports to 
be convinced that geography is really the 


basis of commerce. Our consuls are con- 
stantly telling American merchants that 
they hold a subordinate place in the trade 
of most of the Latin-American republics, 
for instance, because they do not study 
those countries as German and English 
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traders do; because they are ignorant of 
these various regions and their resources, 
of the people and their peculiar ways and 
tastes, of their languages and their special 


wants. 

The English consuls too are sending up 
a note of alarm, for the foreign trade of 
Germany is making wonderful strides and 
in some directions is outstripping Great 
Britain; and almost the only reason as- 
signed for this is that in all their com- 
mercial schools the Germans, thorough 
students that they are, are making a 
scientific study of all the regions into which 
they are trying to push their trade. The 
dependence of commerce upon geography 
is so fully recognized that there are now 
many societies, particularly in Germany 
and France, calling themselves Societies of 
Commercial Geography, whose sole purpose 
is to study commerce in its geographical 
aspects, It is the purpose here to illustrate 
to some extent this dependence of com- 
merce upon geography as applied to Europe, 
the greatest commercial region of the world. 

How profoundly is commerce affected by 
geographical discovery! For 2,000 years 
the land-locked sea between Europe and 
Africa was Europe’s great ,hhighway of trade. 
The Phenicians were at that time the most 
adventuresome seamen and enterprising 
traders, their boats skirting every shore 
and inlet of the Mediterranean; and later, 
Venice rose out of the lagoons near the 
head of the Adriatic and her people became 
the great carriers and distributors of their 
‘time. In the fourteenth century Venice 
was the home port for 3,000 merchant 
vessels. It was a fortunate thing for the 
little British Isles when the western world 
was revealed, four centuries ago, and the 
Atlantic instead of the Mediterranean 
became the highway of trade; and it 
needed only Da Gama’s voyages to India 
by the new-found route around the Cape of 
Good Hope to complete at last the com- 
mercial decadence of the Mediterranean. 
Every port on the long coasts of that inland 
sea languished for centuries, until the Suez 
Canal made Africa an island and opened a 
far shorter route to the Orient. The 
D-Feb. 
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Mediterranean has again become an im- 
portant highway and Marseilles, Genoa, 
and many other ports have felt the impulse 
and once more are important commercial 
factors. 

Explorers have simply brought to us a 
practical knowledge of the world’s geog- 
raphy; but some nations have not known 
how to turn this knowledge to good account, 
and that is the reason why Spain and Portu- 
gal, preeminent in geographical discovery as 
they were, fell hopelessly in the rear of 
their sister countries which had more wis- 
dom, enterprise, and commercial spirit. 
Bad management or legislation may offset 
the greatest commercial advantages, im- 
poverish a people, or keep a nation poor. 
Observe how Spain let every opportunity 
slip from her grasp after she had become 
owner of half the New World with all its 
manifold forms of wealth. When the 
settlers in the Americas began to make 
large demands for woolen cloths and leather 
goods the people of Spain complained that 
this export trade raised the price of com- 
modities at home, whereupon Philip II., 
instead of stimulating these manufactures 
so that there should be enough both for 
home and foreign use, prohibited their 
export entirely and it was Genoa and the 
Netherlands instead of Spanish merchants 
that came to the aid of Spanish colonists. 
Throughout the list of Spanish industries 
every stupid thing was done to favor foreign 
competition until Spain was nearly turned 
into a desert while other nations were grow- 
ing stronger through their colonial trade. 

See also the bad effects upon Ireland of 
a vicious system. The island has a fine 
climate, a very fertile soil, abundant food- 
products, and a strong and _ intellectual 
populace. But English landlords own most 
of the soil and for many generations 
they terribly oppressed the tenantry; and 
even to-day so large a part of the fruits of 
Irish industry are drained away to England 
to pay rents on Irish land that there is 
scarcely enough left to fill the mouths of 
the people and practically no accumulation 
of capital to develop home industries and 
create a foreign trade; thus, under the 
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most favofable geographical and other con- 
ditions, it is easy enough for man himself 
to stifle prosperity and commercial growth. 

That part of the Euro-Asian continent 
which we call Europe is nearly a third 
larger than the United States, exclusive of 
Alaska. The first great factor that has 
made it commercially preeminent is the 
fact that it lies entirely in the temperate 
zone except along a part of its northern 
fringe. Being so far north it would be im- 
possible to carry on great human activity if 
Europe were as high above the sea as 
Central Asia is. It is found that even in 
Southern Europe, among the mountains of 
northern Italy and Switzerland, man can- 
not work and live above a certain moderate 
altitude. But Europe has a mean elevation 
above the sea of only 1,000 feet, half that 
of Africa, while most of its people live con- 
siderably below that level, so that the 


combined effect of latitude and altitude is 
favorable to the development of strong, 
energetic, industrious men and women. 
The climate of much of Europe compels 
the people to work hard, day by day, to 


earn a livelihood, and this is a blessed 
necessity. 

Another very important element is the 
fact that nearly the whole of Europe has 
sufficient rainfall for cultivation, the de- 
ficiency in this respect being confined 
chiefly to the southeast of Russia and the 
great inner plateau of Spain. No other 
part of the world of the same extent is 
better or more equably supplied with the 
moisture needed by growing crops. It is 
found too that in certain regions and for 
certain purposes the prevailing large 
amount of atmospheric humidity is a special 
advantage. Here is a noteworthy instance. 

Wool-growing is a very large industry in 
Australia. The people of Victoria have 
not fancied the idea of growing the wool 
and then sending it to England to be 
returned in the form of cloth. Why should 
they not make their own cloth and stop 
importing so largely from the mother coun- 
try? So they have been trying to manu- 
facture cloth themselves and have made an 
unpleasant discovery. Owing to the dry- 
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ness of their climate they have not yet 
succeeded in making wool yarn that at all 
compares with that made in Yorkshire. 
In the various wool-manufacturing centers 
of England the air supplies the moisture 
needed to produce the best yarn, but this 
requisite is not found in the Australian air, 
Perhaps some means will be found of over- 
coming this difficulty, but as yet Australia 
is importing most of her woolens from 
England, paying British operatives to work 
up their raw material. The Lancashire 
cotton spinners assert, also, that the mois- 
ture in the air enables them to turn out the 
best cotton yarn in the world, but it is 
believed that American manufacturers have 
no reason to concede them this superiority. 
Great Britain is by far the largest com- 
mercial center in the world. We often hear 
this said but we hardly realize the enormous 
part these little islands play in the total 
ocean commerce. Just a little over one half 
ot all the tonnage afloat on the salt seas flies 
the British flag. The United Kingdom owns 
one third of all the ocean-sailing vessels in 
the world and two thirds of all the steamers. 
What are the main geographical facts besides 
those already mentioned upon which mainly 
depend the commercial preeminence of Eng- 
land and other leading countries of Europe? 
If our neighbor the grocer gives us just 
as good advantages as his rival in business 
a mile away he is pretty apt to get our trade. 
Other things being equal, every nation is 
likely to trade most with the countries that 
are nearest to it. All the great trading 
states of Europe have the advantage of be- 
ing nearer to vast masses of buying and 
selling, highly civilized people than any 
centers of civilization in other parts of the 
world. Europe is the most densely peopled 
of civilized lands simply because modern 
progress has been advancing there for a far 
longer period than anywhere else and be- 
cause, within the past century, great me- 
chanical inventions have turned much of 
Europe into a vast manufactory where thou- 
sands of people may live in an area that 
formerly would support only hundreds. 
The best foreign customer of any Euro- 
pean state is Europe itself. We have scarcely 
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appreciated this fact. Wehave heard much 
of the vast shipping interests of Liverpool, 
Glasgow, and other west-coast ports of Great 
Britain. The fact is that a very large part 
of Great Britain’s exports emerge from the 
east-side ports of Newcastle, Hull, and oth- 
ers, with London, of course, at the head, and 
the chief reason for this is that the east-side 
ports are nearer to the Continent than Liver- 
pool and Glasgow. 

When Mr. Chisholm compiled his com- 
parative statistics the total trade of England 
with Germany and France was just about 
equal to its trade with the United States, to 
say nothing of its large commercial relations 
with other continental countries. A third of 
Germany’s commerce is carried on with the 
states immediately adjoining it. The greater 
part of Belgium’s foreign trade of $500,000,- 
ooo annually is carried on with England, 
France, and Germany. Most of Italy’s ex- 
port trade is with France and Austria-Hun- 
gary. Three fourths of Denmark's imports 
come from Germany, England, and Sweden 
and nearly all her exports go to those coun- 
More than half of Austria’s trade is 
with Germany and three fifths of Spain’s 
commerce is with France and Great Britain. 
Thus we see that the geographical element 
of proximity is very influential in the com- 
mercial activity of Europe. 

Another factor which helps to account for 
Europe’s present preeminence in commerce 
is the relations of her land to her water, 
which is of the greatest commercial im- 
port. See how monotonously regular is 
the coast-line of Africa, where few good 
anchorages and fewer harbors are to be 
found. The broken outlines of the other 
continents give them a great advantage over 
\frica in point of commerce; and Europe, 
penetrated deeply by great arms of the sea, 
with estuaries, fiords, bays, and gulfs every- 
where in view along the coasts, some of 
them giving access to the heart of the con- 
tinent, has far greater harborage facilities 
for the same extent of coast-line than any 
other part of the civilized world. Scores of 
these doors open out upon the seas inviting 
the shipping of the world to enter. 

The tendency for years past has been to 


tries. 
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increase the size of ocean vessels and it is 
one of the advantages of the British Isles 
that they have over twenty seaports with a 
depth of twenty-five feet or more at high 
water and most of them near the great man- 
ufacturing centers. Any laborer in mid- 
England may goto the sea for an outing 
and return, on one of the summer excursions, 
at a cost of a dollar or so. Such proximity 
to the sea, among the hardier races, breeds 
sailors. It was this that stimulated the 
sea-faring propensity ages ago which has 
grown ever stronger in the little island, and 
England is still the greatest carrier of the 
world. 

Many naturally good harbors along the 
coasts have been greatly improved at large 
expense and some roadsteads, like that in 
front of Cherbourg, have been turned into 
capacious harbors by building long break- 
waters of solid masonry that are among the 
great monuments of engineering skill; and 
while the leading countries are constantly 
spending more money to increase the accom- 
modations and the utility of their harbors 
they have achieved a colossal work in the 
way of road making, railroad building, canal 
digging, and improving river navigation, all 
with the view of bringing their remotest 
districts as near to the sea as possible. 
Glasgow did not become the city she is 
until many sand-bars and ledges had been 
removed from the Clyde and it had been 
deepened to twenty-two feet. 

The British wagon roads are the best in 
the world and 2,500 miles of canals connect 
various rivers and important centers like 
Glasgow and Edinburgh. So we see a net- 
work of canals everywhere. ‘The five large 
rivers of Germany, from the Vistula to the 
Rhine, all more or less navigable, are joined 
by canals forming a large system of internal 
waterways, and the canal from the Rhine to 
the Danube affords an unbroken water route 
from the North to the Black Seas. Nearly 
a hundred rivers in France are navigable to 
a greater or less extent and they are supple- 
mented by a network of canals joining the 
chief industrial centers and connecting with 
the canal systems of Belgium, Germany, and 
the Netherlands. The depth of the river 
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Seine, naturally only two feet, has been in- 
creased to ten feet. 

That remarkable little country Belgium 
has over 1,000 miles of canals and much of 
the country is so flat that even the first-class 
wagon roads compete with the railroads, for 
instance between Antwerp and Liege, sev- 
enty-two miles, where a considerable part of 
the freight traffic is conducted by wagons. 
Holland is a network of canals and the river 
Maas, once only five feet deep has been im- 
proved so that the largest vessels may as- 
cend to Rotterdam. In all these countries 
the water routes have been supplemented by 
extensive railroad building, but in Russia 
only trunk lines have been built, the coun- 
try depending largely upon its sluggish 
rivers, which are usually navigable and 
which afford, with the canals, a vast system 
of internal communication. One may travel 
by the rivers and canals from the interior of 
Russia to Paris and the Atlantic. St. Peters- 
burg is joined to all the large rivers of the 
empire by canals. 

Spain’s rivers are not navigable and she 
has few canals, depending upon wagon 


roads and railroads and sharing with the 
Balkans and Turkey the distinction of be- 
ing the only parts of “Europe that are not 
adequately provided with means of internal 


communication. New enterpriseson a large 
scale, like the Manchester Ship and the 
North Sea Canals, have recently been com- 
pleted and other vast projects for improving 
Europe’s wonderful system of internal and 
coast communications are under way. Thus 
Europe has prepared all her highways with 
a view to transacting a very large business. 

While the Continent enjoys great natural 
advantages for developing agriculture, man- 
ufactures, and commerce most of the na- 
tions have shown great ingenuity and perti- 
nacity in their efforts to overcome such ad- 
verse conditions as may exist. How the 
Dutch have had to struggle with their pe- 
culiar geographical conditions! for, as Mr. 
Keltie says, they live on a river delta that 
has been prematurely peopled. But their 
constant warfare with the ocean, which is 
ever striving to dominate, has cultivated in 
them habits that have made them the most 
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prosperous and most contented people in 
Europe. 

The Norwegians have been compelled by 
their geographical environment to take to 
the sea. Their country is poor, fish and 
timber are about their only exports, and with 
fiords eating far into their mountains and 
a maze of channels and islands leaving them 
rather more water than land they could do 
nothing else than become a race of sailors. 
So we see these Norsemen ranking next to 
Great Britain in the extent of their mercan- 
tilemarine. They have little of their own to 
carry, their trade being only about a fifteenth 
of that of the Netherlands, and so they have 
become carriers for the rest of the world. 

The great plains of northern Germany 
are not naturally fertile except in the Rhine 
valley, but the Germans have learned to cul- 
tivate the soil with the utmost skill and are 
rewarded with bounteous crops. Spain is in 
striking contrast with most of the other na- 
tions, for though her lofty and semi-arid 
plateau places her in some respects at a 
disadvantage she still has a large area of 
fine agricultural lands and very rich mineral 
deposits. But she practically has no com- 
merce in manufactured articles except wine, 
for, though she turns cotton and wool into 
cloth she does not produce enough for ex- 
port; and thus, with a seacoast of nearly 
2,000 miles, she cuts no figure in interna- 
tional commerce. 

Europe’s trade relations with the rest of 
the world have been long and intimately 
maintained and this fact has profoundly in- 
fluenced her own material conditions of life. 
Much of the flora of Southern Europe has 
been derived from various Asiatic countries 
and many cultivated trees and plants are 
known to have been introduced within his- 
toric times. Since America was discovered 
potatoes have become a large food resource 
and our Indian corn is spreading more and 
more widely. American woods, like log- 
wood and mahogany, and other useful or 
decorative timbers and ornamental plants 
for the house or garden have been widely 
introduced and have had some effect upon 
European ways of life. American cotton 
gives clothing to whole nations of Europe 
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and provides a living for many thousands 
of people. Our wheat, wool, meat, and fish 
heip to prevent high prices and scarcity of 
food in Europe and our production of the 
precious metals and petroleum have a most 
potent influence upon the markets of Europe. 
We mention just a few of these things to 
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show how deeply the Continent has been in- 
fluenced by the distribution of the bounties 
of nature coming from afar; and in another 
article we shall try to trace the more inti- 
mate effect upon the people of the distribu- 
tion among them of their own natural bless- 
ings and impediments. 


THE GOLDSMITH’S TRADE AND ITS RELATION TO WEALTH. 


BY PAUL GAULTIER. 


TRANSLATED FOR ‘‘ THE CHAUTAUQUAN”’ FROM THE FRENCH “‘ REVUE BLEUE.”’ 


HE precious metals seem to have 
been known and used even befofe, 
as Lucretius said, the conflagration 

of forests had put men in possession of the 
secrets of smelting. I am inclined to be- 
lieve, however, that during the golden age 
the metal which by a bitter irony gave its 
name to that happy period was entirely 
unknown. If it had been known it surely 
would not have been slow, through the 
greed which it excites, in introducing dis- 
cord where there was peace. At any rate 
gold and silver were no sooner discovered 
than they were set to work. 

With their marvelous brilliancy they pos- 
sessed an extreme malleability, qualities 
that were utilized without delay. These 
two metals in the form of badges and brace- 
lets served as decoration for people of 
those remote times, and then their scarcity, 
by increasing their value, made the desire 
for them very lively. Their value became 
so great that they served as the symbol of 
wealth, and under the form of money facili- 
tated business. From that time these 
metals took a preponderating position. 

Their acquisition was considered as the 
supreme end of all economic life, and the 
stock that was possessed of them was the 
measure of wealth of nations as well as of 
individuals. The different countries strove 
by all possible means, and especially by 
legal regulations, not only to retain but also 
to draw to themselves these precious metals. 
The manufacture of money was not the 
only use that was made of them. The taste 
for luxury, as strong as the taste for wealth, 


joined with the latter in assigning other 
uses to them, since by being transformed 
into fine tableware they lost none of their 
value. On the contrary, when wrought 
into vessels of domestic use they made 
visible the fortune of their owners; and 
thus with the help of vanity they served for 
the manufacture of a multitude of objects— 
adornments, household utensils, and even 
armor. 

The profession of the goldsmith, there- 
fore, goes back to the farthest antiquity ; 
and to prove it we have Egyptian jewels of 
astonishing perfection. It is a privileged 
occupation, since wealth itself is employed 
in it to make it a work of art. But it is 
submitted to severe laws as a compensation 
for its privileges. It pays the penalty of 
its great splendor, since in order to work up 
a rich material the skill of the goldsmith is 
subordinate to it, subject to its fluctuations, 
and condemned to a fatal destruction. The 
work of the goldsmith did not enjoy the 
permanency which would have been be- 
stowed upon it if, being more modest, it 
had owed its value only to itself and not to 
the material out of which it was wrought. 
The beautiful yields to the useful, and too 
often the history of the goldsmith’s trade 
gives us the spectacle of a struggle between 
art and economic laws. 

Until the fifteenth century the chief value 
of a piece of goldsmith’s work was its in- 
trinsic value. The weight of the metal 
used fixed the price of it. As to the model, 
it was considered secondary, and the work- 
manship was held of insignificant value. 
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Those magnificent vessels, boats, tankards, 
and ewers of, gold that people were fond of 
displaying upon massive dressers were esti- 
mated only by their weight, and the art of 
the workmanship hardly entered into their 
valuation. The laws of goldsmiths’ cor- 
porations are the best proof of this, for they 
can be explained by this fact alone. The 
laws composed for the Parisian goldsmiths 
at the command of St. Louis by Etienne 
Boileau, his supervisor of merchants, will 
serve us as an example. These regulated 
the standard of gold and silver to be used 
by the Parisian goldsmiths, requiring the 
metals to be of Parisian fineness, the high- 
est then in the world. It was forbidden 
that men make use of copper, brass, tin, or 
any other base metal, under a penalty of 
fine or banishment. It was important, there- 
fore, that above all in the course of the la- 
bor the metal employed should suffer no 
adulteration. 

If so much stress was laid upon the assur- 
ance of the purity of the metal it is no doubt 
because, without it, valuation would have 
had no certain basis; and this amounts to 
saying that account was taken only of the 
weight. And in fact in all the inventories 
of the Middle Ages the weight of goldsmiths’ 
work is scrupulously noted. Letters patent 
of January, 1549, again fixed the alloy of gold 
and silver. Every inferior alloy exposed the 
offender to an arbitrary penalty and to the 
loss of his profession. In consequence of 
these edicts the goldsmiths were so timid 
that they hardly dared to resort to solders 
from the fear that at the remelting the metal 
worked up might be found to be too base an 
alloy. In the large pieces they resorted to 
silver pegs to attach the different parts to- 
gether, for they took good care not to solder 
them. 

The exact value of jewels depending on 
their weight and consequently on their stand- 
ard, no measure to prevent deception seemed 
superfluous. For further prudence the gold- 
smiths were obliged from the fourteenth cen- 
tury on to have their shops in conspicuous 
places on the public streets and to establish 
their furnaces in the middle of those apart- 


ments, open to all eyes. They were thus 
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subjected to constant watching, the more 
easy because royal authority assigned cer- 
tain much-frequented streets for the lodg- 
ings of the goldsmiths. And the measures 
of watching were not limited to that contin- 
ual inspection. Master goldsmiths were 
subject to frequent visits, at least once a - 
month, and at a day and hour unforeseen. 
At the time of their visit the guards were 
accompanied by an officer of justice who 
quickly seized all suspected pieces. 

If it was so necessary to know the stand- 
ard and the weight of manufactured pieces 
it was because they were a form of wealth. 
At that period the value of moneys was ex- 
pressed by weight. And what were those 
pieces of gold and silverware if they were 
not money taken out of circulation? And 
they were so considered, since a collection 
of them was calledatreasure. Their posses- 
sion constituted the most evident part of per- 
sonal property. So the prince who was able 
to monopolize the precious metals hastened 
to convert them into heavy wares, which he 
displayed in broaddaylight. When we read 
the inventory of Charles V., of Charles VL., 
of the Duke de Berry, of the Duke de Bour- 
gogne, and of so many others we are dazzled 
at the enumeration of these pieces of gold- 
smith’s work. 

Suffice it to say that the inventory of the 
treasure of Charles V. contains no less than 
3,906 numbers and occupies 395 pages. 
Louis XIV. ornamented his palace at Ver- 
sailles with furniture of massive silver. In 
the reception parlors were silver sedan chairs, 
silver boxes for holding orange trees, silver 
candlesticks upon gilded tables, and silver 
fireplaces two feet high and three and a half 
feet across ; and it was not only at the houses 
of princes of the royal family that furni- 
ture made by goldsmiths displayed their 
splendor. Madame de Sévigné informs us 
that Madame de Lude possessed silver fur- 
niture worth twenty-seven thousand crowns. 

In the eighteenth century the possession 
of many pieces of gold and silverware con- 
stituted not only a proof of good circum- 
stances, but was considered by the family 
that owned them as an evidence of distinc- 
tion. The lawyer Savin was of this opin- 
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ion. Having bought some silverware, he 
had it rolled down the stairs in order that 
the dents might bear witness to the antiquity 
of his family. Princes and middle-class 
people were proud of this silverware, and 
they had no care to conceal their pride. 
One of the merits of the ware, and not the 
least, was that of exposing the wealth of its 
owner to the eyes of all. 

Taking these precious metals out of cir- 
culation had a dire effect. All the gold and 
silver worked up into vessels diminished 
the specie and paralyzed business, the great 
public works, and the payment of taxes. It 
was highly necessary to limit that fury for 
fine ware. The legislator aimed at this 
while forbidding goldsmiths to melt down 
coins. These prescriptions, which date from 
the thirteenth century, would have remained 
of no avail if it had not been expressly for- 
bidden to employ precious metals for an 
alloy inferior to the one fixed by law, which 
was clearly superior to the standard of the 
currency. In this way the goldsmiths were 
prevented from turning aside the coined 
specie from circulation, in order to convert 
it into utensils of gold and silver. In spite 
of the laws, in spite of the guards, in spite 
of the royal authority, in spite of everything, 
rich people of the middle class did not con- 
sider it any harm to furnish work to the 
goldsmiths. 

Then sumptuary laws were resorted to in 
order to strike at luxury at its source. In 
1294 Philip the Handsome forbade all those 
having an income of less than £6,000 to 
have drinking and eating vessels of gold 
and silver. Consequently the small nobility 
and the middle classes had to send their 
valuable ware to be remelted. Eight years 
later those who had been exempt had to 
convert half of their silverware into money. 
Louis-II. put the sumptuary laws into opera- 
tion again. He considered them an excel- 


lent means of securing the precious metals 
that he needed to pay his standing army 
and to bribe the servants of his enemies. 
He forbade the working up into vessels and 
jewels of more than one mark of gold or of 


silver for each object. These laws succeed 
each other at somewhat regular intervals, 
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which is the best indication of their small 
efficacy. They were of precarious applica- 
tion and the luxury of the middle classes 
was not diminished by them. 

These ordinances, edicts, and sumptuary 
laws bring to light one important fact, which 
is that the goldsmith’s trade was, so to 
speak, the counterpart of coinage. So the 
goldsmith’s art lost its importance in the 
greatness of the economic role of the mate- 
rial he worked in; and although in the 
Middle Ages the art was carried to great 
perfection it was far from being estimated at 
its just value. 

These fine wares being reservoirs of 
precious metals in prosperous times, when 
the hard times came people were compelled 
to draw from these treasuries. These marvel- 
ous vessels were then broken up, thrown 
into the crucible, and melted down, to be 
stamped with the image of the sovereign. 
Thus disappeared the treasure of Louis of 
Anjou, that of Charles V., and likewise the 
luxurious furniture of the court of Louis 
XIV. Massive plates, slender ewers, en- 
graved tankards, ornamental fountains, went 
pell-mell into the furnace to pay the ex- 
penses of an expedition. When the royal 
treasure was exhausted the silverware of 
private people was resorted to. The regent 
after having enjoined upon his subjects not 
to have at their houses more than £500 of 
silver ordered requisitions. Sometimes pri- 
vate individuals did not wait the royal orders 
to destroy what had been their chief glory. 
To equip themselves and to carry on their 
campaign the crusaders sold their property, 
mortgaged their lands, and sent their pre- 
cious wares to the furnace. 

Pillage was another cause of this destruc- 
tion. The treasury of Charles the Bold fell 
into the hands of the Swiss. Those of 
Charles VI. were the prey of the English. 
Churches and abbeys were no safeguard for 
the jewels that were sheltered. Those who 
had made rich donations to them hastened 
to take these back when they were needed, 
although it is true that they were very 
formal about it. Thus there is left to us 
hardly any of the precious vessels which 
ministered to the vanity of our ancestors. 
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Until the Middle Ages the goldsmiths 
were considered simply artisans, but later 
this was changed. In the course of the he- 
roic campaign which effected the capture 
and then the loss of the kingdom of Naples 
the French nobility became refined by their 
contact with the masterpieces of antiquity. 
From Italy they brought back an awakened 
curiosity and the idea that luxury does not 
consist in material splendor only but in 
grace as well. Henceforth people were less 
anxious about the intrinsic value than about 
the form, and goldsmiths were classed as 
artists. And since it is the law that there 
is always a tendency to extremes, people de- 
lighted in emblematical combinations, in 
complicated forms, and, as always happens 
when the thought becomes separated from 
that which supports it, in allegory. 

The change of taste at the beginning of 
the Renaissance was not the only reason 
for the change in sentiment. At that 
period precious stones, hitherto confined to 
very few hands, began to be abundant. 
Then the goldsmith’s trade was supplanted 
by that of the jeweler. And this trade 


from that moment had an increasing im- 


portance. Instead of burdening themselves 
with heavy silver people preferred to imitate 
Mazarin. He learned to his cost how easy 
gold and silverware are lost. It may be 
said that the setting up at auction of his 
gold and silverware by the Fronde con- 
tributed not a little to give him an uncon- 
querable attachment to precious stones. 
With much appropriateness he hastened 
to acquire twelve magnificent diamonds of 
equal beauty, to which he gave his name. 
It was very difficult to seize these, as the 
sumptuary laws could hardly reach them; 
and there was the additional advantage that 
he could wear upon his person his whole 
fortune. Precious stones are _ personal 
property par excellence. Nicolas de Harley 
de Sancy having borrowed money upon a 
precious stone in order to come to the help 
of Henry III., king of France, then in cruel 
embarrassment, had to send the jewel into 
Switzerland. He made many recommenda- 
tions to the bearer and told him to beware 
of the brigands who infested the roads. 
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The bearer answered for the treasure upon 
his life, and on the journey he was assas- 
sinated. De Sancy, who had perfect con- 
fidence in his servant, had him opened 
before him and in his stomach found again 
the diamond that he had swallowed. 

Desirous of profiting by these advantages 
people made great acquisitions of precious 
stones. In order not to take them out of 
use they were employed exclusively for the 
adornment of the person in the form of 
light jewels easy to place in safety at the 
first alarm. This new form of hoarding 
caused great trouble in public finance. 
This time the furnace could not be used as 
a remedy. 

A piece of goldsmith’s work always has 
its intrinsic value. It represents a certain 
sum. It is a fact against which nothing 
will avail, that, whether it is an ornament 
of the church or of the table, this work is 
condemned to fatal destruction. Wishing 
to make art out of wealth, the labor of the 
goldsmith is ephemeral. In this century 
silver has acquired a power before un- 
suspected. As a river which was only a 
brook at its source, but grows larger the 
farther it goes, so silver swells as it circu- 
lates. It becomes richer from its tribu- 
taries and at the same time enriches its 
banks. While in former times people were 
anxious to get their fortune out of circula- 
tion and to hoard it up, which gave to the 
goldsmith’s trade its force, it is a question 
now of causing wealth to circulate, of 
putting it in motion, and this is why the art 
is endangered at its source. Who would 
be foolish enough nowadays to fix his 
property in costly vessels when the surer 
way to increase it is to confide it to him 
who asks for it—to agriculture and to 
industry? There is no art which holds out 
against reason. And then we have some 
duties to fulfil to our fellow-men. Giving 
is a strict duty. What an insult it would 
be to their misery to expose to their hungry 
eyes heavy gold and silverware on sump- 
tuous dressers! It would be necessary to 
break up that precious ware, and as Saint 
Radegonde once did, to cast the fragments 
to their greed and hunger, 
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HERE have always been certain 
strong centrifugal forces at work 
upon Greek society tending to pre- 

vent the close union and the compact or- 
ganization to which other peoples of 
kindred races have attained. The con- 
formation of the land, with its plains and 
valleys separated by high mountain ranges, 
will not alone account for this phenomenon ; 
for, as a general thing, the individual states 
in antiquity were not easily held under a 
stable centralized organization. The love 
of individual liberty manifested itself in a 
restiveness under the restraints of a govern- 
ment even by themselves, and in a con- 
stant tendency to faction. The same traits 
and tendencies are prominent in modern 
Greece. The government is in the hands of 


representatives chosen by the people them- 


selves, and the restraints and burdens laid 
by the government on the individual are 
less burdensome, perhaps, than in any other 
monarchy of Europe. And yet the people 
are not contented. In the opinion of many 
observers if the control of the powers were 
removed Greece would suffer a 
revolution. 

Leaving aside, however, the influence of 
the powers and the necessity of union 
against the Turk, there is to-day a powerful 
unifying and nationalizing force which did 
not exist in like degree in ancient Greece— 
the church. The church contributed most 
largely to the final rejection of the Turkish 
yoke. She fostered the national feeling and 
spread the national language where other- 
wise they would have disappeared. There 
is hope, therefore, in the Greek Church for 
the influence which will counteract the race 
tendency to political disintegration. 

The Greeks of to-day, like their ancestors, 
are a gregarious people, showing a distinct 
aptitude for village and city life. Over one 
halt of the population finds a livelihood in 
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agricultural and pastoral pursuits. Yet they 
do not live, as a rule, isolated from one 
another, each on his own farm, but grouped 
together in little villages. This habit is 
due, it is true, not to the social instinct 
alone, but partly to the necessity, which has 
been felt more or less constantly from 
Homer down, to maintain a defense against 
predatory incursions. They group their 
dwellings around a little church and the 
open space surrounding it, turning their 
backs to the world outside. Village life, in 
consequence, with its social gatherings and 
festivities and its intimate neighborly re- 
lationships, is now, as it always has been, 
the characteristic life of Greece, while the 
seaport towns, with their mixed population 
and their bustling trade, exhibit Greek life 
largely modified by contact with the outside 
world. 

One of the fundamental unwritten laws of 
the ancient Greeks was the duty of hospitality 
to strangers. Zeus was supposed to punish 
severely any breach of this law. Nowa- 
days there is no fear of divine punishment, 
but the traveler rarely asks in vain for food 
and shelter. The hospitality is hearty and 
genuine. The wife of the village mayor, to 
whom chiefly falls the entertainment of 
strangers, will give up her bed as cheerfully 
and as graciously as she sets before her 
guest the best food and sweetmeats that 
her house affords. The offer of money in 
return is generally rejected in a manner 
that indicates that the very thought of pay 
is painful, though a present of some kind to 
the housewife or to the children is accept- 
able. One is often touched to note the 
many little sacrifices which his visit entails 
upon his kindly hosts, but no word of pro- 
test on his part is listened to. His visit 
seems to give genuine pleasure. 

The life of the village Greek is spent for 
the most part out of doors. The women, 
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when not busy with their husbands and 
brothers in the fields, sit at their doors 
carding and spinning wool, plying the rude 
hand-loom, or embroidering with great skill 
and artistic taste their aprons, jackets, or 
coverlets. Every unmarried girl thus lays 
by against the day of marriage a treasure 
of useful and decorative articles, which 
form an essential part of her dowry. While 
engaged in this work the women make their 
calls and gossip to their hearts’ content. 
The men too have their time for gossip 
during the long noonday hours when it is 
too hot to work, and in the evening, when 
they make themselves comfortable in front 
of the houses where a cup of coffee ora 
glass of wine is to be had. These locali- 
ties, dignified by the name of cafés, are 
to be found in the smallest villages. In 
one town of no more than twenty-five 
houses I counted as many as five of them. 
These are the clubs of the peasant. The 
never-ending theme of conversation is poli- 


tics. Their new-born freedom and the 


democratic form of government seem to 
have revived among the Greeks of our 


time the ancient zest for discussion. No 
sooner does a leader come into prominence, 
be he statesman or demagogue, than the 
newspapers, to which has fallen the rdéle in 
public life once held by Aristophanes and 
his fellow-poets of comedy, begin to vilify 
and satirize, denounce and ridicule him. 
No prime minister or justice of the Supreme 
Court of the Areopagus' escapes the venom- 
ous slander of the partisan press and the 
thousands who echo their calumniations. 
Even King George, an exemplary monarch, 
is criticized with a freedom unknown in 
other states of Europe. 

This trait of the Greek people is significant 
mainly of the intense jealousy with which 
they guard their freedom in ail things, a 
jealousy which impels them to accuse all 
for fear that the few guilty may escape. 
This intemperate and wanton spirit is akin 
to that which produced the institution of 
ostracism in ancient Athens, and which em- 
bittered the lives of her noblest statesmen. 
We Americans can readily understand it 
and condone it, not only in view of the 
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natural reaction of the Greeks after a long 
period of oppression, but also because of 
the inborn good nature of the people which 
underlies all their abusiveness. Slanders 
against living: statesmen seem to be ac- 
cepted there as here as a part of the politi- 
cal game, to be believed perhaps in the 
heat of conflict, but forgotten as soon as 
its object has yielded his place to another. 

Strangers are likely to be deceived by 
this wholesale accusation of their own 
statesmen by the Greeks into the convic- 
tion that a low standard of honesty prevails 
among the official class. The same charge 
is often made against the Greeks of the 
classical period on the strength of the fre- 
quent imputations of bribery and theft 
found in political orations and in the comic 
poets. But the political history of our own 
democracy should warn us against making 
generalizations on the basis of ex parte’ 
evidence. We with our popular govern- 
ment and our freedom of speech are often 
better able to judge the institutions of 
ancient and modern Greece than the inhab- 
itants of countries where truth and false- 
hood are alike suppressed. 

The discussion of current events by 
groups of men in the villages during the 
idle hours becomes in the cities, especially 
in Athens, not merely a pastime but an 
occupation. The Greek peasant strikes 
the stranger from the West as an idle per- 
son enough. He keeps long hours, from 
sunrise to sunset, with an hour of rest at 
noon, but he works in a leisurely way, stop- 
ping often to roll a cigarette or to exchange 
a word with a passer-by. The soil does not 
require careful tillage, and the scanty sub- 
sistence with which the Greek is content is 
easily obtained from the willing earth. But 
if the peasant does not seem to be a hard 
worker, the average citizen of Athens gives 
the impression of being absolutely lazy. 
Perhaps lazy is not the word, for there is 
energy and animation in every word and 
gesture. The indolence is not mental at 
any rate. The Greek of the city is rather a 
gentleman of leisure, no matter how soiled 
and shabby his white plaited skirt and his 
gay tufted shoes, or his ill-fitting French 
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dress, if he has abandoned the national cos- 
tume. His days are spent lounging about 
the cafés, his evenings in the public squares. 
He is always discussing something, wherever 
he is. It is a mystery how those who have 
apparently no trade or occupation gain a 
livelihood. And yet the pinch of poverty is 
not often noticed, and all seem’ contented 
and happy. 

One is amazed at the number of officers 
of the army and navy in the streets. Greece 
has not a large standing army and only a 
few cruisers, and yet one sees almost as 
many Officers apparently asin Berlin. They 
too are generally seated in front of the 
cafés. The fact is that the list of civil and 
military servants is crowded with the rela- 
tives and friends of the members of parlia- 
ment and of the higher state officials who 
are compelled to make a place for their fol- 
lowers. It is the spoils system gone mad. 
The professions too are overcrowded. The 
youth of the country flock to the capital to 
attend the university. Consequently there 
is a distressing plethora of doctors and law- 
yers and teachers. Their number and their 
poverty increase the pressure for positions 
under the government. The passionate de- 
sire for higher education and for the life of 
the city has caused a congestion of trained 
and competent men in the capital, which in- 
creases the burden on the government on 
the one hand and drains the agricultural 
districts, already thinly settled, of much- 
needed laborers on the other. The out- 
come is difficult to foresee. Only the ridicu- 
lously low cost of living renders the position 
of thousands of professional men tolerable. 

The life even of those who have a trade 
or profession which occupies them would 
seem to us a constant holiday. Religion, 
which is responsible for the numerous feast 
days, on which it is not customary to work, 
has imposed on all with rigorous severity 
the fast days also, on which the nourish- 
ment permitted is not enough to sustain a 
hard day’s toil. Between the days of fast- 
ing and the days of feasting one third of the 
year is taken from serious labor. Perhaps 
the number of the days of effective labor 
should be still further reduced, for the 
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feast days, generally following upon a period 
of strict abstemiousness, are likely to be 
kept with such hearty and reckless observ- 
ance by the pious Greek that he is unfit for 
real work for several days afterward. 

Outside the larger cities the principal 
events which excite public interest and 
which constitute the most important epi- 
sodes in the life of the people are the an- 
nual festivals in honor of the patron saint 
of the locality. In the cities these occasions 
are only incidents, and do not absorb the 
attention of the whole community—except- 
ing, of course, such festivals as Easter Sun- 
day, so often described by travelers. The 
ceremonies on these occasions offer many 
points of resemblance with the correspond- 
ing customs in ancient Greece, and convince 
the student that, though the religion has 
changed from paganism to Christianity, the 
rites of paganism have had here, as in Italy, 
a sufficiently strong hold upon the people to 
have compelled recognition and adoption 
by the church of Christ. 

As every locality in antiquity was presided 
over by its own protecting god, so now it 
does homage to its patron saint, whose very 
name often recalls the deity of old. Little 
churches or shrines are to be found at every 
turn, on the tops of mountains far from the 
dwellings of men, by the side of springs, 
at the cross-roads, in short wherever some 
manifestation of nature has inspired in this 
nature-loving people feelings of awe or grati- 
tude. Each church is the center of religious | 
observances at least once a year, no matter 
how grossly neglected the balance of the 
time. The festivals of the patron saints of 
the more important churches, especially 
those which possess a_ miracle-working 
shrine, are celebrated with elaborate cere- 
monies. Before the arrival of the saint’s 
day families and even whole villages come 
from a distance with offerings and provisions 
and encamp near the church. Early on the 
morning of the festival throngs arrive from 
the neighborhood and booths for the sale of 
provisions are erected. After the early 
mass and the customary offerings at the 
altar the worshipers partake of the feast 
of lamb that is roasted whole on spits by 
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each group of visitors, and then devote 
themselves to the festivities. The stock 
amusements are dancing, singing, and listen- 
ing to the musicians and story-tellers. It 
will be observed that, as at the ancient 
Greek festivals and at the church festivals 
of our own time, religion seems rather to be 
the excuse for the coming together than the 
object of the meeting, which is almost wholly 
pleasure-making. 

The traveler is likely at any time to stum- 
ble upon one of these country festivals. 
The happy faces of the handsome men and 
women, the pleasing contrast of the white cot- 
ton kilts of the men and the bright colors of 
the embroidered vests of the women, whose 
hair is bound by gay parti-colored kerchiefs, 
and the slow and stately movements of the 
dance accompanying the monotonous shrill 
music of the pipes combine to form a scene 
which rivals in picturesqueness anything to 
be found in Europe. The forms of the 
dance vary slightly from village to village, 
but its general character is much the same 
everywhere. The men and women, some- 
times together, sometimes apart, join hands, 
At the end of 


forming a long curved line. 
the line is the leader, on whom falls the bur- 


den of the dance. When he gets tired the 
next in order takes his place. The dancers 
follow the rhythms of the music, stepping 
slowly forward and backward, gradually 
moving about the circle, their bodies sway- 
ing slightly. The leader, swinging a hand- 
kerchief in his right hand, often indulges in 
more lively motions, now springing forward, 
now throwing his head and body far back, 
again whirling about under the arm of his 
neighbor, and so on through endless varia- 
tions. One detects no hilarity, no boister- 
ousness. Though the dance evidently gives 
the participants intense pleasure, yet a cer- 
tain seriousness and decorum pervade the 
whole performance. Drunkenness on these 
occasions is altogether exceptional. 
Marriages are events of great social im- 
portance. Two ceremonies are essential, 
the betrothal and the wedding. The bride 
has very little to say about the selection of 
her husband. Her parents select for her a 
man of good character who is willing to 
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accept her for the dowry which they can 
offer. Desirable young men are at a pre- 
mium, so that both parents and brothers are 
often compelled to years of industry and 
economy to insure an advantageous match. 
Even the younger sisters are enlisted in the 
cause, for custom demands that the younger 
shall not marry before the older. At the 
formal betrothal the bridegroom converses 
for the first time with his future wife, whom 
in many cases he has not even seen before. 
From that time on the two are bound to- 
gether even more indissolubly than after mar- 
riage, for while divorce is possible, though 
difficult, between the betrothal and the wed- 
ding it is considered the height of dishonor, 
and often a serious personal risk, for the 
bridegroom to break off his engagement. 

The wedding, which is generally cele- 
brated at the home of the bride, is marked 
by a good deal of ceremonial. A table 
in the center of the room, covered with can- 
dles, serves as the altar. By it stand the 
priests, dressed in their rich gold-embroid- 
ered vestments, facing the bride and bride- 
groom, who are supported by a man who is 
generally an influential relative or friend, 
and sometimes by a womanalso. The bride 
and groom are crowned with wreaths of 
orange blossoms, tied together by broad 
white ribbons which stream down over the 
shoulders of each.: The best man assists in 
the placing of the ring and in the thrice- 
repeated lifting and crossing of the wreaths, 
while the priest goes through with the ritual. 
The newly married pair then march three 
times around the altar, joining hands with 
the priests, through the thick fumes of in- 
cense, while the wedding guests pelt the 
couple with sweetmeats. The wedding feast 
follows, protracted into the next day. Then 
the bridal pair is escorted by singing maid- 
ens to their new home, accompanied by a 
procession of wagons which convey the 
bridal bed, decked with flowers, and the 
dowry of the bride, displayed to the best 
advantage. 

This leads us to the consideration of the 
position of women in general. The absence 
of the women of the better classes from 
the streets of the cities is noticeable, and 
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indicative of the survival of the ancient tra- 
dition of the impropriety of their appearance 
in public. When they do leave their homes 
they are always attended. Even the mar- 
keting falls to the husband or to the steward. 
But contact with western people is rapidly 
breaking up the oriental seclusion of the 
women. In the country women naturally 
have greater personal liberty, but this is 
more than offset by the increased labor that 
is laid upon them. In some parts they are 
little better than slaves, doing the heaviest 
work in the fields and leaving the lighter 
work to the men. They are nowhere re- 
garded as the equals of men. The hus- 
bands are the lords of the household, hold- 
ing an absolute sway as in ancient times. 
Woman has no share in the education which 
men receive. She is the housewife, rearer 
of the children, servant, and little more. 
The family life in the country is simple 
and even primitive. A large part of the 
house is often reserved for the domestic ani- 
mals in winter. In the front part live the 
family, crowded together often in a single 


room, men, women, and children together. 
No partition wall separates the living-room 


from the stable in many instances. At one 
end of the room is the fireplace, but fre- 
quently there is no chimney, the smoke 
finding its way out as best it can, as in the 
Homeric house of Odysseus. At night the 
family sleep on rugs or mattresses spread 
upon the floor. By day cushions which 
serve as seats replace the rugs. In such 
peasant homes the meals are served upon 
the ground. The make-up of the family is 
quite patriarchal. Not infrequently one 
finds three generations under the same 
roof, all yielding obedience to the aged 
head of the house. 

One is impressed, finally, by the eager 
desire for knowledge which pervades the 
Greek race of to-day, and their clearness in 
acquiring it and in putting it to practical 
account. We cannot but admire the wis- 
dom of the young government in organizing 
its excellent scheme of education and in 
throwing the gates of learning open to all 
her citizens. In a little more than sixty 
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years of independent existence she has 
built up an educational system that would 
do credit to any country, beginning with 
the primary schools and culminating with 
the university. Instruction is given with- 
out cost through all the grades. The op- 
portunity for education is eagerly seized 
upon by all classes of the people. The 
little donkey boy who conducts you through 
the mountain passes can read, write, and 
cipher, and if you are at a loss for a mod- 
ern Greek word will understand you if you 
borrow from the vocabulary of Herodotus 
and Xenophon. The University of Athens 
draws a larger number of students than 
Harvard or the University of Michigan, 
though all Greece is only as large as West 
Virginia. The national literature is already 
of sufficient importance and merit to have 
been given a place with that of Spain and 
Norway in the schools of France. In a 
few generations the average of culture in 
Greece will doubtless be on a par with that 
of the other nations of Europe. 

The intellectual activity of the Greek 
race is well illustrated by the position which 
her people have acquired in the commercial 
world. Through their aptitude for lan- 
guages and their success in studying the 
methods and conditions of commerce and 
trade they have won a unique place in the 
commerce of the Mediterranean, of which 
they have practically a monopoly. The 
total tonnage of vessels owned and con- 
trolled by Greeks puts Greece in the third 
or fourth place among the commercial pow- 
ers of the world. In every capital of 
Europe are found strong Greek banking 
houses and business establishments. This 
success in business presupposes not only 
business enterprise and sagacity but also 
business honesty, in spite of all one hears 
about the cheating and trickery of the 
Greeks. It must be remembered that the 
traveler usually comes in contact only with 
the petty tradesman who does business on 
the oriental plan, which is comparable to 
American horse-trading in its methods, and 
with the hack-drivers and dragomen, who 
are notorious the world over. 


(End of Required Reading for February.) 





THE SCIENCE OF THE MORNING FAST. 


BY EDWARD HOOKER DEWEY, M. D. 


I. 

HE habit of eating the morning meal 
before exercise has created a demand 
for it is universal in America. The 

question whether it may not wisely be 
omitted is being widely discussed pro and 
con. There are some reasons to conclude 
that the omission is based on the soundest 
physiology. 

There are four very striking evolutions 
that take place in the human body during 
every day of twenty-four hours. There is 
(1) the evolution of destruction, of death, 
during which the destructive forces so ex- 
ceed the constructive forces that death 
would be the outcome if not arrested by 
rest, refreshment, and sleep. It begins the 
moment when nature opens the eyes to the 
light of a new-born day, the time of all times 
when the body, mind, and soul are at a phys- 
iological balance. From that moment, dur- 
ing every conscious hour, every movement, 
every thought, every motion is a force that 
tends to death, the aggregate result of which 
is the tired-out condition that invites rest, 
sleep, as the only means for the restoration of 
the lost balance. 

- What is it that gets so tired out during 
every day that so large a part of it has to be 
spent in unconscious rest? Where is this 
sense of exhaustion realized? 

The brain is the power-house of the hu- 
man plant. The most important organ of the 
body, it is so soft, so friable in structure, that 
nature has wisely placed it within a double- 
plated turret of flinty hardness for protection. 
Let it be conceived that within its depths 
are three self-generating electric batteries ; 
that one of them generates force for organic 
and muscle action ; that the second generates 
force for intellectual action, and that the third, 
which may be considered the home of the 
soul, generates emotional and moral energy. 

These batteries are united in the most in- 
timate and delicate sympathies and are rel- 


atively drawn upon according to “every deed 
done in the body” until there is a degree of 
exhaustion of each that makes rest, sleep, 
the one supreme object of desire. The bat- 
teries have lost their power to generate elec- 
tric energy and so love, hate, ambition— 
every desire, whether of vice or virture, lan- 
guishes into the unconsciousness of a seem- 
ing death, the evolution of destruction has 
its end, and (2) the evolution of rest begins. 

The relations, the sympathies, between 
these batteries and the stomach are intimate, 
delicate, and vastly important. Digestion 
is a continuous call upon these batteries for 
power. Sleep ends all calls for mind and 
muscle energy. The call that comes from the 
stomach during sleep is a study of intense 
interest and importance. The hours of 
sleep are the times of a recharging of these 
batteries. To fall asleep is to fall into the 
hands of nature; she realizes the need and 
so by a suspension of consciousness she 
closes the doors of the power-house to all 
the exhaustive demands that human desire 
can incite. This seeming death for a time 
is the one necessity to the regeneration of 
power. But there is one door to the power- 
house that nature is unable to close against 
—unseasonable, unreasonable demand, the 
door from which goes out energy for the 
working forces inthe stomach. With all the 
doors closed these batteries are in repose 
also and power is stored for the hours of 
labor. 

These conceptions raise a nice question in 
physiology that has not been considered, or 
at least decided—the questions of the need 
of food during sleep. We are often admon- 
ished not to go to bed hungry—advice that 
is always timely when involving the idea 
that the last meal of the day shall be so 
timed that bed-time hunger shall be impos- 
sible. It may not be entirely presumptuous 
to suggest that this question has never been 
considered other than from the standpoint 
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of impressions that involve neither logic nor 
physiological insight. 

Since food is always taken to satisfy the 
wastes of the body from general activities it 
would seem that the last meal of the day 
should be all-sufficient to meet the demands 
created before the hour of sleep, and that the 
death-like repose of sleep no more indicates 
the need of food than coal is called for in the 
fire-box of a locomotive that is to occupy 
the hours of night on a side track. 

Behind this rather rational presumption 
is the physiological fact that the digestion 
of a meal is a severe tax on the brain cen- 
ters under the best of digestive conditions— 
a tax that involves a marked loss of mental 
and physical energy during its active stage 
and a still greater when there is a loss 
of power from debility, disease, or mental 
troubles; and then during sleep there is a 
marked absence of digestive conditions, as 
will be considered further on. In line with 
this idea are the experimental results of a 
full stomach at bed time, in the restless, 
dreamy sleep and the morning mind, some- 
what in the condition of ‘a lunatic asylum 
without a keeper.” 

Unless the laws of digestion are reversed 
there can be no complete rest during the 
night, no complete recharging of the ex- 
hausted batteries, if power is called out over 
food masses that convert human stomachs 
and bowels into the foulest of sewers. Every 
physiological indication and condition points 
to absolute repose all along the lines of di- 
gestion. During the last few years this mat- 


ter has been undergoing a practical testing 
by a great many people who have been seek- 
ing health along physiological lines and the 
evidence is overwhelmingly in support of an 
unhindered recharging of exhausted powers. 


(3) Zhe evolution of hunger. On arising 
in the morning after a perfect sleep has re- 
stored the whole system to its physiological 
balance there should be no hunger. What is 
hunger? It isa sense of exhaustion arising 
from general activities of some hours’ dura- 
tion, attended with an acute desire for food 
that is worth the digestive process, and it 
seems to be centered in the mouth, throat, 
and stomach. ‘The term appetite applied to 
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this condition has more of a reference to the 
sense of enjoyment than to the hunger con- 
dition. The term appetite is applied to any 
morbid craving or to abnormal desire, as 
the appetite for stimulants. 

Morning hunger at the ordinary time of the 
American breakfast isa physiological impossi- 
bility, the seeming hunger being only appetite 
—a craving as abnormal asthe craving for the 
morning dram—and is the acquired result of 
a life-long untimely meal. But more than this 
it is disease undergoing evolution, and, as in 
the case of stimulants, total abstinence is 
the only cure. And yet there is no meal of 
the day which is thought to be so necessary 
by those who are not strictly well, and the 
vehemence with which they assert, when 
hearing of so novel and radical a means in 
health culture for the first time, that they 
are positively unable to do one thing until a 
breakfast is eatenis strongly suggestive that 
for them sleep is a very exhaustive experi- 
ence, an unusual tax to all of the constitu- 
tional powers. 

Hunger is a call from nature for both rest 
and refreshment; is there any such call in 
the morning? To what end has been sleep 
if there is need to walk from the bed-room 
to the dining-room, or if there is exhaustion 
so early in the morning and before the labor 
of the day is fairly begun ? 

How long does it take to create a normal 
demand for food in one who has been re- 
lieved of the disease through a morning fast ? 
This is a new question in medical science, 
or in the natural science in health culture. 
It has been ascertained through the experi- 
ence of hundreds that even the severest 
manual labor can be performed for several 
hours “ on anempty stomach ”’ and with more 
ease, energy, and cheer than ever is possi- 
ble after a morning meal, and that it can be 
done even up to high noon without unusual 
exhaustion or the inducement of any of the 
pangs of hunger. With all who have wholly 
given up the morning meal, and they are to 
be found among farmers, laborers, mechan- 
ics, etc., the forenoon is considered by far 
the best half of the day, for any business 
that calls for mind or muscle. The great 
number of people who have been giving this 
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matter a prolonged test would seem to rea- 
sonably satisfy the demands of scientific 
evidence. 

Not only is the evidence all one way but it 
is clearly supported by physiological evi- 
dence. The brain batteries fully recharged 
by sleep are able to generate power for any 
kind of labor for several hours with a con- 
centration of energy on the general activi- 
ties alone, whereas there would be a loss if 
there were a diversion of power to digestive 
work. 

(4) Zhe evolution of digestive power. On 
arising in the morning, there being no 
natural hunger the stomach and mouth 
glands are in a quiescent condition. We 
know that it is only the hungry mouth that 
waters at a well-spread table and we may pre- 
sume that the stomach glands are for a like 
reason similarly affected. One of the con- 
stituents of the gastric juice is one of the 
most powerful of acids, hydrochloric; it 
cannot be presumed that, powerful as it is, 
it is generated and accumulated several 
hours in advance of any need of it. In- 
deed the storage capacity of the entire 
gland outfit may be considered very small 
as compared with the output required to 
digest a meal. 

The evolution of digestive power is a de- 
velopment, then, rather of cell energy of the 
glands themselves than the generative cells ; 
it is a development of fiber energy of the 
stirring muscles of the stomach; a develop- 
ment of sower of the mouth glands and of 
the sense of taste which makes eating one 
of the most acutely pleasurable of all ex- 
periences. It is an anomaly in physiology 
that while the evolution of exhaustion is 
going on there is an evolution of strength 
of all the powers involved in digestion ; 
we are always conscious of a vigorous sum- 
ming up at every belated meal. 

As it requires a long day “in pastures 
green” for the evolution of the evening 
pail of milk, so does it require hours of un- 
disturbed cell energy that these waters of 
life may flow with due copiousness in the 
fulness of time. Is it possible for these 
conditions to avail in the morning when 
sleep has been so exhausting that there is 
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scarcely power to draw the breath of life 
until excitement is roused by hot coffee, 
hot cakes, and hot steaks? Perhaps, zo, 
and with the emphasis of crashing thunder. 

The digestion of a meal is an operation 
in chemistry with the conditions immutable. 
When the food mass exceeds the capacity 
of the stored-up energy of the gland cells 
the chemistry of digestion is succeeded by 
the chemistry of decomposition, and this in- 
volves a waste of power and therefore an 
evolution of physical, moral, and mental 
disease and debility that is frightful to con- 
template when its largely avoidable charac- 
ter is clearly realized. There is no human 
ailment that is not a developed hereditary 
weakness, local or general, through the 
waste of power over food masses that are in 
excess of the chemical solvents. Indiges- 
tion is the preparatory work necessary for 
an easy invasion of diphtheria and other 
wreckers of human hearts and homes. 

The process of digestion is singularly in- 
fluenced by mental or soul conditions. It 
is as if there were electric wires reaching 
from the very center of the soul itself to 
each individual cell of the stomach glands 
to electrify to the highest energy with cheer 
or to paralyze with woe. No leaf can be 
more sensitive to the gentlest zephyr than 
these gland cells to weal or woe. They re- 
spond to cheer as the fire tothe wind. This 
wonderful law in nature is strikingly mani- 
fest during all the years of childhood and 
youth, when to be happy every moment is as 
the very breath of life. Nature never inflicts 
soul-depressing tasks upon childhood and 
youth. 

The study of the moral forces involved 
in digestion opens up a new chapter in 
moral science and one well worthy of the 
best efforts of the masters among the spe- 
cialists. It raises the question of an evolu- 
tion of soul cheer through special efforts 
with reference to its power over digestive 
energy or upon the life of the cells them- 
selves. This duly understood involves the 
need to cultivate a cheerful spirit, not only 
as a matter of self-interest but, in a larger 
sense, for the soul interests of others within 
social reach to be affected by reflex action. 
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The study of the moral science of digestive 
energy opens up the most entrancing possi- 
bilities for the individual, the home, the 
church, the state. Courage is contagious, 
even as is fear; so the light and life that 
shine for all in a great, good “ natural soul” 
are most helpful in their reflex power upon 
all within social reach. 

There is another evolution of wonderful 
interest and import that has its beginning 
with all fasts that end with hunger and is a 
direct result, an evolution, of curative energy. 
Nature is always at work to restore the nor- 
mal condition in all parts diseased. Wounds 
go on healing on the dying bed. Ulcers of 
the stomach have healed during the last 
weeks of enforced fasting that ended in 
death from Bright’s disease. The symp- 
toms, the suffering, the persistence of dis- 
ease are always a revelation of nature’s cur- 
ative will power. The one condition that 
she battles most heroically for is an empty 
stomach, and to this end she always sets a 
guard at its entrance, strong in proportion 
to the need, in the guise of aversion to food 


that vital power be not wasted over decom- 


posing food masses. This guard, however, 
is as a general fact hopelessly weak for 
needed defense, since food is always en- 
forced regardless of adverse digestive con- 
ditions, due to the disease. 

As a scheme of health culture morning 
and between-meal fasts possess the strik- 
ing merit of involving no tax upon time 
and patience by means that always end in 
disappointment, or of care or depressing 
worry about the health. One arises in the 
morning with a clear head to have all the 
time for business or pleasure, the inevitable 
physiological evolutions—health evolutions 
when there is disease—to go on as the heart 
beats and lungs expand, automatically, un- 
consciously, powerfully. And the testimony 
of experience is vast that they do go on 
with relieving, curing energy in all parts 
diseased. 

As to the practicality and the utility of 
habitually taking the daily bread within the 
limits of digestive power, a volume would 
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be needed in which to tell what has been 
done and to outline its possibilities for the 
enlargement of human life. 

For the mothers of the land there are not 
more than half the hours to be spent in the 
kitchen; for so they allestimate. With per- 
fect between-meal comfort the boys of the 
home find the first, portentous alcoholic 
potion adds only discomfort, for there are 
no plaints to be soothed. With the whole 
body aglow with health there is the greatest 
defensive condition against disease, no mat- 
ter how contagious, and no less against an 
evolution of the alcoholic disease. 

The saloon is a portentous possibility, a 
standing menace against the life of every 
mother’s son who grows up in the ways of 
unrecognized gluttony. The new crusade 
against the saloon is to begin at the home 
and is to be conducted along physiological 
lines. The pangs of the alcoholic disease 
are inexorable, and legislative enactments 
cannot abolish them. The saloon must be 
withered out of existence by a higher home 
culture. 

The mother must be made to know abso- 
lutely that there is not starvation but health 
evolutions in all fasts when hunger is possi- 
ble, that she may see a clearly defined duty 
that there shall be no eating without hunger. 
It must be a law of her daily living that her 
carefully prepared, well-spread table shall 
be approached with every power involved 
fairly restive with stored-up energy. In this 
way only can there be the highest possible 
reach of between-meal felicity, strength and 
clearness of intellect, power of body, and of 
a bubbling good nature. 

In no other way can power be cultured 
and maintained. In no other way can the 
mother of the family meet the measure of 
her duty to her defenseless children, who 
must be happy without thought of health 
needs. 

And these health evolutions duly guarded, 
duly matured, give to every child born of 
woman the very highest possible assurance 
of reaching the natural limit of life, to die 
the easier death of old age. 
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OF A TORY. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


BEING THE EXPERIENCES OF WILTON AUBREY IN THE MOHAWK VALLEY AND ELSEWHERE, DURING THE SUMMER OF 1777, 
NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME EDITED FROM PRIVATE PAPERS. 


CHAPTER I. 
NEWS FROM THE NORTH. 
HAD just come in from assisting David 
at some work in the fields, had cast 
myself upon the settle, and taken up a 
copy of Zhe Gentleman's Magazine, fresh 
from London, when my father entered the 
room. His wig was awry, a bright spot 
burned upon either cheek, and his whole 
manner betrayed unwonted excitement. I 
knew him too well to rouse him further by 
noticing these indications of agitation, and 
greeted him with what calmness I could 
summon. 
“The work is progressing well,’ I said. 
“David thinks we shall have a wonderful 
yield.” 
Either he deemed my remark too trivial 
to call for a reply, or was too much 


occupied with what was passing in his own 
mind to heed what I said. He at once 


broke out: 

“T’ve great news, Wilton, great news!” 

Then lowering his voice to a whisper, 
and thrusting his head forward in so un- 
natural a fashion that a momentary thrill of 
apprehension shot through me lest the news 
he spoke of had unbalanced him, he con- 
tinued, 

“There’s to be an invasion from the 
North. The time’s come, my boy. We 
must remain inactive no longer. We must 
be off and join our friends.” 

I had often pictured to myself how I 
should meet this decision, so long expected 
and so dreaded. I had rehearsed again 
and again what remonstrances I should 
offer. I had imagined with what eloquence 
I should stand out against it. But now 
that the words were in my ears I could 
only say, and that lamely enough, 

“Think of your health, sir!” 

However strongly other feelings entered 
into the matter, everything was subordinate 


to that consideration. I did not even have 
the least curiosity in regard to the source 
of the remarkable information he had com- 
municated, 

“The news has given me new life,” was 
my father’s answer to my expostulation, 
and for the time he certainly did look ten 
years younger than was his wont. 

Shaking with excitement, his voice still 
suppressed as though he feared to take 
even the walls of the room into his con- 
fidence, he now revealed to me how he had 
come into possession of the stirring tidings. 

It appeared that while he had been walk- 
ing in his favorite path at the top of the 
apple orchard early that afternoon he had 
been attracted by a slight rustling in the 
elder bushes surrounding a stump at a 
point where the path bent away across the 
great meadow toward the settlement. On 
approaching the bushes he discovered an 
Indian hidden among them. The con- 
cealed redskin signed that he had some- 
thing to communicate, so my father went 
among the shrubbery seated himself upon 
the stump, and listened to the Indian’s 
story. The man proved to be a runner in 
the employ of Sir John Johnson, and was 
bearing news to certain trusted persons of 
Tory persuasion farther down the valley of 
the coming of the baronet and others from 
Quebec. He had been ordered to stop 
upon his way and urge my father to join 
the invading force at Buck Island, near the 
entrance to the St. Lawrence, where a 
rendezvous had been planned for early 
July. The runner stated that it was the 
intention of the leaders to get the expedi- 
tion under way from Lachine on the 21st 
instant. It was now the 3oth. 

“Tmagine my delight, Wilton,” cried my 
father, regaining his natural manner as he 
closed the Indian’s narrative, “‘on discover- 
ing, when I inquired if the baronet were at 
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the head of the invasion, that the com- 
mander-in-chief was Barry St. Leger!”’ 
This intelligence was a keen blow to me, 
for I now saw that all attempts to dissuade 
my father from setting out to join the 
invaders would be useless. I had thought 
while he was relating the runner’s story 
that perhaps after the heat of enthusiasm 
had died away he would listen to my argu- 
ments in favor of remaining quietly at 
home, and possibly finally be persuaded 
that this was the course of wisdom. The 
introduction of St. Leger’s name put a 
different face upon the whole matter. My 
father and St. Leger had been close friends 
at Cambridge, and messmates later, before 
the health of the former had compelled him 
to give up the army. The two had not 


seen one another for twenty years, yet my 
father preserved the liveliest affection for 
his college companion, and he, if his oc- 
casional letters were to be believed, still 
held in kindly recollection their youthful 
comradeship. ; 

Rumors of Burgoyne’s advance had 


reached us, but the runner’s message was 
our first intimation of the intended descent 
of a second armament. Being for the mo- 
ment too downhearted to act the part I had 
previously determined upon in case affairs 
took an ill turn, I sat speechless and vacant- 
eyed. My father attributed my silence and 
dejection to my disapproval of his project 
on the ground of his health, and began 
striding about the room as though to con- 
vince me of his vigor, saying as he did so: 

“You have urged me of late, Wilton, to 
take a journey, claiming that a change 
would benefit me. What more admirable 
opportunity than this? Think, too, of the 
pleasure of meeting the dearest friend of 
my youth, and of marching triumphantly 
down our valley, giving these rascally rebels 
the trouncing they so richly deserve ! ” 

“In the meanwhile— ” I began. 

“In the meanwhile,” said my father, 
catching my thought, and taking the words 
from my mouth, “David and Christina 
can look after everything here. We can 
give out that family matters call us to New 
York, slip away under the cover of night, 
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and our inquisitive neighbors who term 
themselves ‘patriots’ need never be the 
wiser until St. Leger’s victorious forces 
come down upon them—though by that time 
their courage will no doubt have oozed 
out and they be swearing fealty to King 
George.” 

I saw how futile it was to make the 
slightest demur, so answered with the best 
grace I could feign: 

“It shall be as you wish, sir. 
shall we start ?”’ ' 

“We should hardly be in time for the 
Buck Island rendezvous,” replied my father, 
“so we need not hasten. We can easily 
make Oswego in five days.” 

He moved toward the door of the small 
room he had occupied since my mother’s 
death. His manner indicated that he still 
had something to tell me, and I wondered 
what should cause him to hesitate. At the 
door he turned, and casting a deprecating 
look at me said: 

“You may as well know before we leave 
that there are to be Indians.” 

“Indians!” I echoed, but he was gone 
before I could speak further. He was fully 
aware of my opinion ci the policy employed 
by the crown of enlisting the redskins in 
the conflict, for on this point I had been 
outspoken, however carefully I had veiled 
many of my other sentiments, and it was 
his desire to escape an outbreak on my 
part that led him to withdraw so hurriedly. 

The atmosphere of the room seemed 
suddenly to oppress me. I seized my hat 
and strode out into the air. In the rear of 
the house the ground rose to a gentle 
eminence where three fine pine trees had 
been left standing when the place was 
cleared. Here I had constructed a rough 
but comfortable seat, and thither I now 
repaired. There was yet some time to 
elapse ere the supper hour, and I was 
glad of the opportunity for thought thus 
afforded me. 

The sun was fully two hours high above 
the western hills, and as I sat beneath the 
pine trees the wide sweep of the valley lay 
before me like a great garden. A strip of 
woodland hid the houses of the settlement, 


When 
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but a thin spiral of smoke indicated their 
location. It was upon this scene of pas- 
toral peace that the forces of St. Leger and 
Sir John Johnson, with their attendant 
horde of savages, were about to descend. 
Though I. had never myself been an eye- 
witness of an Indian raid there were plenty 
in the vicinity who knew but too well what 
it meant, and as I now recalled what I had 
heard from their lips I grew sick at heart. 
Such fighting did not mean war; it was 
sheer butchery., Could I consent to link 
my fortunes with men who seemed in my 
eyes little better than murderers? The 
suggestion was scarcely endurable. My 
father looked upon the employment of the 
Indians much in the same light as I did, 
but his loyalty to the king kept him silent. 
Should I take a decided stand, speak out 
my whole mind, and refuse to go, what 
then? A result still more harrowing than 
participation in the prospective invasion 
confronted me—my father’s grief, his rage, 
and the sure effect on him consequent upon 
these emotions. At this juncture I be- 
thought me of my promise to my mother, 
and henceforward there was no faltering. 
I looked duty unswervingly in the eyes, 
and called him brother, though truly he 
was a grim companion to take to one’s 
bosom. 

It may appear strange that my sentiments 
and those of my father differed so radically. 
This perhaps may be best accounted for by 
the fact that I had been separated from 
him during some of the most susceptible 
years of my youth, and had come under the 
influence of strong characters, men whose 
views were directly opposed to those which 
he held. The fortunes of my family had 
been somewhat checkered. My father 
was a younger son who had inherited con- 
siderable property from a maiden aunt. 
He had thus been able to follow his own 
wishes and marry young, indeed almost 
immediately on leaving the university. 
When ill health had forced him to give up 
his military career he had followed two of 
my mother’s brothers to the colonies. 
Finding renewed vigor in the change of 
climate, he embarked in business in New 
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York and devoted himself with varying suc- 
cess to mercantile pursuits until the spring 
of 1772, when there came a sudden crash 
in the financial world. My father saved 
little from the general wreck save what he 
had been accustomed jestingly to refer to 
as his “plantation in the wilderness,” a 
partially cleared tract of land to which he 
had taken a fancy while delayed for a day 
on a journey through the interior to Mon- 
treal, and which he had acquired for a 
nominal sum. To this, our present home, 
he had moved the summer following his 
business misfortunes. 

At the time of my father’s reverses I was 
about completing my first year at King’s 
College, and one of my uncles, fancying he 
saw in me the making of a lawyer, gen- 
erously offered to be responsible for the 
rest of my education. SoI had remained 
behind when my parents turned their backs 
on civilization. During the three years and 
a half that elapsed before circumstances 
forced me to take permanent leave of New 
York I saw my father but once. This was 
the formative period of my life. My uncle 
was a man of but few words, yet he thought 
and felt deeply. His sympathies were 
strongly with the colonies when serious 
difficulties began to arise with the mother 
country, and though he never strove to 
influence me he did so unconsciously. 

It was, however, my intimacy with Alex- 
ander Hamilton that had the greatest effect 
in molding my opinions. Hamilton was 
one of my fellow-students at King’s College, 
and we were drawn toward one another at 
our first meeting. Although he was several 
years my junior he was vastly my superior 
mentally, and the way he grasped a subject 
was to me a matter of never-ceasing wonder 
and admiration. He, on the other hand, 
though full of nervous energy was lacking 
in physical strength, and often spoke with 
smiling envy of my prowess in all tests 
where muscular power and endurance were 
called into play. Especially was he en- 
thusiastic over my skill with the saber, an 
exercise in which I had practised from 
early boyhood with my father, who had 
once been the champion fencer of his regi- 
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ment. When Hamilton became interested 
in the cause of the colonies he drew me 
headlong after him. Boy though he was at 
the time, and even more youthful in appear- 
ance than in actuality, his arguments seemed 
to me incontrovertible, as indeed they did a 
little later when I began to think for myself. 
I was by his side in the tea affair when 
Captain Chambers’ chests were tumbled 
with such prompt ceremony into the waters 
of the harbor, and I was with him, and 
other students as well, the night the cannon 
were removed from the battery in face of 
the shotted guns of the war-ship Asia. 

But my residence with my uncle and my 
intercourse with Hamilton were suddenly 
cut short by news of my mother’s serious 
illness. This was in the autumn of 1775, 
soon after I had begun my law studies. I 
traveled with all haste into the country, to 
find that my mother had rallied, but was 
never likely to be in firm health again, if 
indeed she survived the winter. This fact 
made my return to New York impossible, 
so I settled down in our new home to care 


for my mother and be of what service I 


could in looking after affairs about the 
place. The open warfare which was now 
in progress between the United Colonies 
and Great Britain kept my father in a state 
of feverish excitement, and had it not been 
for my mother’s precarious condition I am 
sure nothing would have prevented him 
from offering his services to the crown. 
As it was, living in a neighborhood where 
the Whig sentiment was pronounced, his 
unrestrained speech made him an object of 
dislike, if not of hatred. 

The part I was forced to act was most 
distasteful to me. I made known my feel- 
ings to my mother, who, I found, sympa- 
thized with me, and counseled me most 
wisely in regard to my attitude toward my 
father, whose intense loyalty to the king 
she understood, and persuaded me was but 
natural. Though I did not change at heart, 
as time passed it grew more easy for me to 
dissimulate, and my father never had cause 
to suspect my real sentiments. It was 
entirely owing to my mother’s advice and 
entreaties, however, that he and I came to 
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no bitter words during the months directly 
following my arrival. At the settlement, 
where I made few acquaintances, I passed 
among Whigs for a Whig-hater and among 
Tories as one of their own number, not 
through any expression on my part but 
because it was so well known where my 
father stood. There were but two persons 
besides my mother who were aware of my 
actual position. 

+ My mother endured the winter far better 
than we had feared and we grew quite 
hopeful during the spring and summer, but 
with the dull and dark autumn days came a 
sudden change for the worse and she sank 
rapidly. During the last weeks of her life 
I was almost constantly at her side, and it 
was then that I promised her that whatever 
course my father might pursue in regard to 
the struggle after she was gone I would not 
desert him. Under no other circumstances 
could I, or would I, have given such a 
promise, yet situated as I was who will say 
that I should have acted otherwise? The 
entreaty in a dying mother’s eyes is some- 
thing no son possessing a spark of tender- 
ness or love in his soul could resist. 

It was mid-November when we buried 
my mother. The frost had made the bare 
ground as rigid as iron. There was nota 
breath of wind and all day long a flock of 
crows raised a raucous clamor in the pines 
behind the house. My father was com- 
pletely broken with grief. Throughout my 
mother’s illness he had refused to allow 
himself to consider what the end must be, 
and the final blow seemed to prostrate him 
quite as much as though it had been 
unexpected. The day following the burial 
he was seized with a severe chill; thena 
racking cough, a trouble from which he had 
for years been free, took hold upon him 
and would not be shaken off. It was well- 
nigh impossible to rouse him from the 
gloom into which he had fallen, and it 
certainly seemed as though fate was likely 
to press the cup of sorrow to my lips a 
second time. This, however, I was spared, 
but the effect of the awful depression and 
desolation of that winter was long in lifting 
from my spirits. 
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When my father began again to show an 
interest in the progress of the war it was 
like a faint rift in the brooding clouds. In 
April he went several times to the settle- 
ment, and received a few of his acquaint- 
ances among the Tories. Then he ex- 
pressed some eagerness to regain his 
strength, and very soon it dawned upon me 
what was in his mind—flight to Canada 
and enlistment in the king’s cause. The 
cough still clung to him, and in May an 
injudicious overexertion brought on a slight 
hemorrhage, but from this he quickly re- 
covered. His intention became daily more 
clear, though when he hinted at it I made 
no effort to conceal my disapproval, never 
giving him occasion to think, however, that 
my sympathies in the struggle were opposed 
to his. But there had been no occurrence 
to precipitate action on his part until the 
information of the runner furnished the 
lacking pretext. 


CHAPTER II. 
WHAT HAPPED ON MUSTER NIGHT. 
“WILTON,” said my father, as we rose 


from the supper table, “Schroepel has a 
small dateau which would be just fitted for 
our journey. Would it not be well to 
secure it without delay?” 

“If go we must,” I replied, “I think it 
would.” 

My father paid no heed to the first part 
of my answer, for he continued, 

“You could find Schroepel this evening, 
could you not?” 

I nodded assent. 

“Once we are sure of our boat,” he pro- 
ceeded, “we can make our other arrange- 
ments at our leisure.” 

After a brief discussion in regard to what 
price we ought to pay for the dateau, since 
it seemed best to buy it outright, I took up 
a stout walking-stick and set out for the 
cabin of the Dutch Tory, which stood not 
far from the river-bank. 

I must confess that I started upon my 
errand with some misgivings. It was mus- 
ter night at the settlement, and in order to 
reach my destination I was obliged to pass 
the parade-ground, and also Bellinger’s 
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store, which was a general meeting-place 
after the drill was finished. An encounter 
with the patriot militiamen was little to 
my liking, for I knew some of them bore 
me no good will on account of the views 
which they assumed I held. It was not 
that I felt faint-hearted and feared personal 
violence, or cared a jot for any of the jibes 
they might fling at me, but I detested a 
brawl, and I was sure there were those who 
would ask nothing better than to involve 
me in one. Comforting myself with the 
thought that it was useless to borrow 
trouble, and trusting in fortune to see me 
through without any unpleasantness, I 
struck into a brisk pace, and was soon 
beyond the wood which hid the settlement 
from view. 

Circumstances favored me, for when I 
drew near the fort and the parade-ground 
I found the drill was in full swing. Quite 
a crowd had assembled to witness the 
maneuvers, which’ were in charge of one of 
the officers from the regular troops stationed 
at the fort, and I slipped by unnoticed. My 
spirits now rose, for I reflected that I would 
wait until after dusk had fallen before re- 
turning, thus lessening the chance of a 
disagreeable encounter. 

I did not find Schroepel at his cabin, and 
sat long in the gathering twilight waiting 
for him. As time elapsed and he did not 
come I grew nervous, for I was anxious to 
take advantage of the darkness before the 
moon rose. Still there was no sign of him, 
and before he finally appeared the moon 
was peeping above the hilltops. It did not 
take us long to come to an agreement in 
regard to the dateau, and I left him with 
the understanding that he was to conceal 
the boat among some willows at the mouth 
of a creek about a quarter of a mile up the 
river, where we could load her secretly and 
at our convenience. 

Thus far I had every cause to congratu- 
late myself, and in spite of the fact that the 
moonlight seemed unusually brilliant I 
turned homeward with a springing step. 
As I approached the settlement I began to 
encounter military men with shouldered 
muskets. Many of them did not recognize 
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me and those who did gave me a surly 
greeting. When I drew near Bellinger’s 
store I saw several groups by the road- 
side, but I managed to get by them without 
exciting comment. If I could pass Bel- 
linger’s without having my progress arrested 
I knew I had nothing further to fear. 

I might have taken to the fields where a 
fork leading up the valley joined the main 
road, but there was a nasty bit of marsh to 
cross if I did this, and furthermore, while I 
desired to avoid being noticed, I did not 
wish to play the part of a coward. 

Seated upon the steps of the store were 
perhaps a dozen men, laughing and badger- 
ing one another, while half as many in a 
knot opposite were engaged in more serious 
conversation. The road was quite wide, 
and just before reaching the two groups I 
left the foot-path and struck into the center 
of the street. This was doubtless a foolish 
move, for I might have slipped past those 
who were conferring earnestly without 


attracting their attention, and those op- 
posite could hardly, at that distance, have 


detected who I was. However, my evident 
desire to escape recognition drew upon me 
the eyes of the latter. I realized this, and 
strove to appear wholly unconcerned, re- 
straining a natural impulse to quicken my 
stride. I had nearly run the gauntlet when 
some one on the side of Bellinger’s cried 
out: 

“A Tory!” 

Should I take to my heels? I acknowl- 
edge the thought entered my head, and had 
I acted without an instant’s hesitation I 
doubt not I could have got off without 
difficulty, for the way seemed clear, I 
should have had a fair start, and it took a 
man of no mean endurance to catch me in 
those days. But I put the thought of flight 
out of my mind, and held to the same pace 
as before, without noticing the outcry. 
Other voices immediately caught up the 
shout and then two men from the smaller 
group ran toward me, stretching out their 
muskets with the intention of barring my 
way. I managed to elude them only to be 
confronted by several from Bellinger’s. 

“T have no quarrel with you, gentlemen,”’ 
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I said pleasantly; “be kind enough to let 
me pass on.” 

To my request there was no answer. 
One fellow jostled me and then another. 
I kept my temper, however, making my 
way among them, though not without con- 
siderable trouble, to the foot-path. Here I 
was pushed and shoved amid scoffs and 
jeers, a part of the abuse being in German, 
which was quite as common as English at 
the settlement. At last I could endure 
their insults no longer, and seeing a good 
opportunity I suddenly knocked a great 
hulking lout from in front of me and sprang 
into the angle made by the jutting wing of 
an old log cabin. Here I faced my tor- 
mentors, gripping my walking-stick mena- 
cingly. For a moment they seemed not to 
know what to make of my unexpected 
action. When they had intercepted me 
there had been no concerted plan among 
them, and probably no intention beyond a 
thought to annoy me. Now, however, when 
they recovered from their surprise, there 
were suggestions in plenty. 

“Wig him!” yelled one. 

“A rail for him!” called another. 

“Duck him! duck him!” cried a third, 
at which there was a storm of approval, 
and there rose a great shout of, “To the 
river! to the river!” 

I set my teeth together and made up my 
mind that there should be some broken 
heads before they laid hands upon me, 
although I realized that, if attacked, I must 
soon be overpowered. My position was 
not without its advantages, however, inas- 
much as my assailants all stood in the 
moonlight while I was in the shadow. The 
cries continued, and I could see that those 
nearest me were preparing for a sudden 
rush, when a newcomer pushed his way to 
the front and demanded in a tone of some 
authority : 

**What’s all this uproar about?” 

“We've caged a Tory and we’re going to 
duck him,” some one answered. 

He turned and peered into the obscurity 
where I stood, starting back as he recog- 
nized my face. It was John Demooth, a 
lieutenant in the militia, my only intimate 
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friend at the settlement, one who knew and 
respected my position. If any one could 
rescue me from my present predicament it 
was he. 

“You, Aubrey!” he said in surprise. I 
noted, too, that there was an unusual touch 
of gravity in his voice. 

Suddenly he faced those about him. 

“Who says this man’s a Tory?” he ex- 
claimed. ‘Which one of you has ever 
heard him utter Tory sentiments?” 

There was a murmur, but no direct re- 
sponse. 

‘‘He’s his father’s son, isn’t he?” called 
a voice at the edge of the crowd, and the 
sally was greeted by a hilarious outburst. 

“Let him cheer for General Washington 
if he wants to save his hide from a wetting,” 
cried one, and the suggestion seemed to 
meet with universal approbation. 

“Yes, let him cheer,” echoed many. 

Even had there not been my father to 
consider (and how swiftly would the news 
have been carried to his ears had I yielded 
to their demands!) I think nothing under 
heaven would have wrung the cheers from 
me at that moment, so thoroughly was my 
obstinacy aroused, though under some cir- 
cumstances it would have given me the 
greatest pleasure to shout for General 
Washington, who was ever in my eyes the 
perfection of a gentleman and a soldier. 

What would have occurred now I can- 
not conjecture, had not a more personal 
turn been given to the affair by the appear- 
ance of Heinrich Hauff upon the scene. 

Between Hauff and myself there was bad 
blood. At the house of the Demooths, one 
winter evening six months earlier, a chance 
introduction had made me acquainted with 
Hauff’s half-sister. I had been charmed 
by her naive manner, her freshness as of 
the wild flower, her modest beauty, and had 
sought every occasion that offered to see 
more of her. I discovered that she came 
often to visit Miss Demooth, and frequently 
contrived to time my calls so that we met 
beneath my friend’s hospitable roof. From 
Margaret Wells, for such was the name of 
this frontier blossom, I gradually learned 
her family history. Her mother, a German 
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woman of gentle birth, had married an im- 
pecunious nobleman who had been driven 
by stress of circumstances to seek his 
fortune in America, drifting to the settle- 
ment with others of his countrymen. This 
man was Hauff’s father. Two years after 
the death of her first husband Margaret’s 
mother had married again, her second 
choice being a roving Englishman named 
Wells whom fate had cast at her door sick 
with a fever. Left again a widow she had 
since managed with the assistance of her 
son, at the time of his stepfather’s death a 
stalwart youth of nineteen, to carry on their 
small estate. 

Young Hauff, now twenty-seven, was two 
years my senior. He was dark, massively 
built, at heart a capital fellow, but such a 
rabid Tory-hater that he often allowed his 
feelings to get the better of his good sense. 
When, at Margaret’s invitation, I had called 
upon her one evening late in the winter, I 
was politely received by her mother, who 
had a most lovable nature, but met so 
chilling a reception from her brother that I 
mentally resolved it would be long before 
he had another occasion to treat me so 
rudely. Encountering him a few days later, 
he told me plainly that I need not repeat 
my visit, and that he should resent any of 
my further attentions to his sister. Fearing 
that an open quarrel might put an end to 
all intercourse between myself and Mar- 
garet, I pocketed my pride and made him 
an evasive yet courteous answer. 

This episode instead of checking the 
growing intimacy between Miss Wells and 
myself tended rather to increase it. She 
was a girl of spirit, and naturally resented 
what she deemed her brother’s unwarranted 
interference. We continued to meet at the 
Demooth’s, and I soon knew her well 
enough fo feel that I could confide to her 
the secret of my present attitude in regard 
to the struggle that was in progress. Not 
long afterward I seized upon a happy 
occasion to reveal to her something that 
was much nearer to my heart. I cannot 
describe the joy, not unmixed with sur- 
prise, that was mine to find myself sud- 
denly her accepted lover. However, the 
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harmony to which earth just then seemed 
attuned had for us both its discords. Until 
there was some decisive turn in the conflict 
our love must be kept concealed. Her 
brother and my father had to be reckoned 
with. 

Two months passed before I again met 
Hauff face to face. One afternoon in mid- 
June, as I was returning from an excursion 
on horseback down the river road, I came 
upon him unexpectedly by the wayside 
talking with a settler whose house stood 
not far distant. His brow contracted omi- 
nously when he saw me, and he moved 
toward me with so angry an air that I half 
expected he would attempt to drag me from 
my horse. He offered me no violence, 
however, but said, his voice trembling with 
passion, yet so low that the other could not 
catch his words: 

“T hear, you damned Tory cur, that you 
have paid no heed to my warning of last 
winter. Bear in mind, my fine gentleman, 
there'll be a day of reckoning, and that 
soon.” 


This uttered he turned his back upon 
me, and I rode on without replying. 

Now as the crowd made way for him 
and he confronted me I recalled his threat 
of two weeks previous, and realized that 
however grave the situation had been 
before his arrival his presence had made it 


infinitely more serious. Cheers for General 
Washington, provided I were willing to give 
them, would hardly satisfy him. 

“Caught like the rat you are!” he cried, 
in a most insulting way. 

Demooth endeavored to intervene, but 
Hauff thrust him aside, saying as he did so: 

“What! are you turned Tory, John 
Demooth ?” 

Seeing Hauff’s disposal to deal with me 
single-handed, the crowd drew back and we 
were left glaring at each other. 

“Will you come out of your hole and 
take a thrashing like a man, or stay there 
and take it like a rat?” he demanded. 

‘Do you mean that you wish to fight me?” 

“You’ve hit it!” 

I threw down my walking-stick and strode 
toward him. He had no arms, nor had I, 


and I knew that he meant a fight with 
bare fists. 

“Choose your own place,” I said calmly. 
“T am ready.” 

I saw my cool manner of accepting his 
proposal somewhat took aback many of my 
assailants, and Hauff himself could not 
conceal his surprise. In reality it was no 
special evidence of bravery on my part, but 
the easiest way out of what had become a 
most embarrassing situation. Hauff was 
heavier and stronger than I, but I had 
agility and greater length of arm on my 
side. He was evidently confident that he 
was about to inflict a severe chastisement 
upon me, yet I did not fear him in the least. 

The place which he selected for our en- 
counter was a grassy plot in the street 
almost directly in front of Bellinger’s store. 
The night was so warm that I had thrown 
on only a loose jacket before leaving home; 
this I now handed to John Demooth, who 
had joined me, and stood ready to meet my 
opponent. Hauff divested himself of his 
rough working coat, and bared his arms, on 
which the muscles were tensely knotted. 
About us the men formed a broken ring. 

My safety depended upon my preventing 
my antagonist from closing with me. If at 
the outset he got me into his clutches I 
knew I should be at his mercy. For some 
moments I managed adroitly to evade his 
fierce attack, assuming entirely a defensive 
attitude. Soon his rising anger began to 
tell in my favor. Taking it for granted 
that Idid not dare act on the aggressive, 
he grew reckless, and once all but over- 
whelmed me; then I suddenly changed my 
tactics, and let him see by a swift blow 
under the chin that I was not disposed to 
remain entirely passive. I heard his teeth 
rattle, and he sprang quickly to one side as 
though he expected me to follow up the 
attack. It was then that I saw my oppor. 
tunity. Had I been pitted against another 
I might have hesitated, but this man had 
treated me most shamefully, had needlessly 
insulted me, and I felt not an atom of com- 
punction in taking any and every advantage 
of him. 

An unknown hand a moment before had 
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struck upa blaze in a flashing lantern that 
hung above the store doorway. I realized 
that if its rays fell full upon the face the 
eyes must be, for an instant, dazed. 
Swiftly shifting my position, before Hauff 
suspected my intention I had him looking 
toward the flaring glow. Then I sprang at 
him. Feinting, to confuse him still further, 
I got by his guard, and fetched him such a 
swinging buffet behind the ear that he went 
down an almost dead weight, his head 
striking upon a rock half concealed by the 
grass. He strove to rise, but sank back 
gasping. Ina breath half a dozen or more 
of those about us were at his side. De- 
mooth seized my arm, dragged me aside, 
forced my jacket into my hands, and said, 
as he pushed me from him: 

““Now’s your chance! Be off!” 

I needed no second bidding. The words 
had scarcely left his lips before I was away, 
so I had a good start before my flight was 
observed. There was an outcry, but little 


pretense of pursuit, so I halted, when I had 
put half a hundred yards between myself 
and the scene of my victory, to watch Hauff, 


who had got upon his feet, stagger toward 
Bellinger’s supported by two of his com- 
panions. 

It was in vain that I strove to compose 
my appearance so as not to attract my 
father’s attention. He had become uneasy 
at my long delay, and the moment I entered 
the dining-room, where we commonly sat in 
the evening, he scanned me narrowly while 
questions and exclamations of astonishment 
leaped from his lips. I took one of the 
candles from the table and examined my 
face in the glass. Then I was not surprised 
at my father’s expressions of amazement. 
There was a bruise upon my forehead, my 
cheek was scratched, and there was an un- 
natural flush upon my countenance which 
showed that I had been under some strong 
physical strain. 

Much as I disliked to do so, knowing 
how my father’s rage was likely to be 
aroused, I perceived there was no other 
way than to tell him the whole story. 
Accordingly I seated myself and rehearsed 
the occurrences of the evening. Fortu- 
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nately he did not question me in regard to 
Hauff’s reason for wishing to fight, or I 
might have found it difficult to give a satis- 
factory reply and still not reveal my secret. 
He took the whole thing much more calmly 
than I had anticipated, remarking pointedly 
that I must now see the impossibility of re- 
maining much longer in the neighborhood, 
a conclusion in which I was forced to agree 
with him. 

We had just begun to discuss plans for 
our departure when we heard hurried 
steps without, the door at the side was 
thrown open, and David sprang into the 
room. He was almost breathless, and pale 
with fright. 

“Quick!” he gasped, “by the back of 
the house! Run for the cabin in the 
woods. They are coming from the settle- 
ment, a score or more, and they swear they 
will hunt you out of the country.” 

I saw by David’s manner that there was 
not an instant to lose. Catching up a 
blanket and my father’s old army cloak, and 
thrusting a pair of pistols into my pockets, 
I hastened my bewildered and enraged 
father into the kitchen and toward the rear 
door of the house. David called after us, 
as we ran in the direction of the clump of 
pines, that he would keep the Whigs off 
awhile and then let them see that we had 
gone. The door closed, and we heard the 
bar drop into its place. While we paused 
in the shadow of the trees to get breath we 
saw plainly, in the moonlight, three forms 
appear suddenly at one corner of the house, 
and we knew that in another moment the 
place would be surrounded. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE TRYST. 

Hair a mile back among the hills, 
reached by a partially overgrown trail, 
stood a small cabin that had been used ten 
years previous by men engaged in getting 
out logs. Thither we now bent our steps. 
My encounter with Hauff had brought 
matters to an unexpected pass. It was 
clear that we must start Oswego-ward at the 
earliest possible opportunity, and in the 
meanwhile it seemed best that we should 
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remain in concealment. The cabin in the 


forest would afford an admirable hiding- 


place. It was known to very few at the 
settlement, and we should feel perfectly 
safe in tarrying there until the necessary 
arrangements for our departure were made. 

The moon rode high, and we had but 
little difficulty in keeping to the pathway. 
In open spaces the bracken was knee deep, 
and we were soon drenched with dew. The 
night was so warm, however, that I had no 
fear that any ill effect would come to my 
father from the wetting. Now that he had 
recovered from his indignation at the bold- 
ness of the Whigs he took everything 
wonderfully well, and quite entered into 
the spirit of the adventure. 

“Wait a few weeks, Wilton,” he said as 
we paused a moment after crossing a glade, 
“and we’ll repay them for this evening call.” 

After my experience it is hardly to be 
wondered that I caught some of his spirit, 
and replied to him that they richly deserved 
whatever was in store for them. However 
much I might be in sympathy with their 
side in the public quarrel, I could not 
excuse them for their treatment of me that 
night, though at heart I knew it was my 
father’s outspokenness that had brought 
the persecution upon me. 

Reaching the cabin, we began clearing it 
of the fir boughs left by the last occupants. 
This task accomplished we fell to cutting 
some fresh branches, and soon had a great 
fragrant pile spread in one corner. Then 
we sat down upon the threshold in the 
moonlight to await David, for we knew that 
he would slip away to us as soon as our 
troublesome callers had taken themselves 
off. While David by no means sympathized 
with my father’s views he was devotedly 
attached to him. Soon after my father’s 
removal from New York to the frontier, 
finding David and his wife in painfully 
straightened circumstances he had done 
them a great kindness. Since that time 
the old German had been loud in his ex- 
pression of gratitude. His coming to take 
charge of our estate proved a blessing in 
many ways. What we should have done 
without him in the present predicament it 
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would be difficult to conjecture. An ac- 
knowledged Whig himself, his devotion was 
the more remarkable. 

It must have been fully an hour before 
we heard, among the other noises of the 
night, David’s clear whistle come floating 
up the trail. A few moments later the 
faithful feliow appeared at the edge of the 
clearing, puffing under a roll of blankets 
and a sack of eatables. We welcomed him 
warmly, and bade him, as soon as he 
caught his breath, enlighten us in regard to 
his share in the events of the evening. 
Presently we learned his story. 

About dusk he had strolled down to the 
settlement, and was returning from a pro- 
longed chat with some of his acquaintances 
when he was attracted to Bellinger’s by the 
hubbub in that vicinity. Arriving soon 
after my flight, he found Hauff, who had 
recovered, haranguing a crowd from the 
steps of the store. A few words sufficed to 
show David what was likely to be the out- 
come of the man’s exhortations, and he 
made off as fast as might be to give us 
warning. His running powers, however, 
were poor, and the turbulent Whigs, 
although they were not aware of it, pressed 
him quite closely before he reached the 
house. Indeed, had it not been for the 
meadow path, of the existence of which 
they were ignorant, they might have over- 
taken him. 

After our escape they had thundered at 
the doors, demanding instant admission, a 
demand which David was slow to grant. 
He parleyed with them, and assured them 
that we had left the house without con- 
fiding to him our intentions. Though they 
knew him for a good Whig, they were dis- 
posed to question his word, and insisted on 
searching the place for themselves. Finally 
he admitted them and they ransacked room 
after room, doing considerable damage in 
their chagrin at not finding us and leaving 
with threats of making a public example of 
us if we were so bold as toreturn. Just 
what this meant David had been unable to 
gather. 

The recital finished, my father announced 
our intention of turning our steps toward 
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Oswego. While our good friend deplored 
our decision, and doubted the necessity for 
such a move, saying in a day or two the 
hotheads would have cooled their tempers, 
he readily consented to aid us in our 
preparations. It was then agreed that 
David and I should begin to provision the 
boat on the following night. In the mean- 
while I proposed to venture through the 
woods to Thompson’s (a Tory house where 
there were several men) in search of 
recruits. At our request David consented 
to see Schroepel on the following day with 
the purpose of persuading him to join us. 
Schroepel would prove a most valuable 
acquisition, as he was familiar with the 
route to Oswego and was an excellent 
waterman. We all thought that when he 
heard of the evening’s happenings he might 
be glad of an opportunity of removing him- 
self from the danger of a like visitation. 
We were careful in this conference with 
David to let fall no word in regard to St. 
Leger or the baronet and their plans. 

In spite of our enforced exile the next 
five days passed rapidly. Schroepel’s co- 


operation was secured, while the two Thomp- 
son boys swelled our party to the desired 


number. The boat was provisioned and a 
rendezvous arranged for the night of the 
7th. On the morning of the day previ- 
ous I entrusted David with a missive to 
John Demooth bidding him be on the look- 
out for me an hour after nightfall. I also 
besought him to see Margaret and tell her 
that I would be in hiding in the shrubbery 
at the foot of her mother’s garden as near 
as might be to half past nine. I realized 
that I was running great risks in making 
this venture, for David had informed me 
that Hauff was on the alert, the impression 
prevailing among the Whigs that we were 
concealed in the vicinity. One thing, how- 
ever, I was determined upon—go Oswego- 
ward I would not without attempting to see 
Margaret and without endeavoring to con- 
fide to my friend Demooth the danger that 
menaced the settlement and valley. 

For the first time since our sojourn in 
the cabin the hours dragged wearily. Since 
we had taken up our primitive quarters my 
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father had borne all discomforts with a pa- 
tience hardly characteristic of him, and now 
while I moved uneasily about the clearing, 
flicking off with a birch goad the fern tops 
and half-ripened berries, he paced calmly 
up and down in the shade, his features 
wholly unruffled. 

Much to my relief the sky became over- 
cast as evening drew on. About an hour 
after our frugal supper, under the pretext of 
seeing David and taking counsel with him I 
set out down the trail. In parting from my 
father I bade him not be alarmed if I did 
not return until late, for another trip to the 
boat might prove necessary in case anything 
had been overlooked. The heavens threat- 
ened rain and the shadows deepened more 
swiftly than usual. By the time I reached 
the edge of the forest it was quite dusk. At 
the house David was on the watch for my 
coming. Having learned that my message 
had been delivered to Demooth, and that 
there were, so far as David was aware, no 
new developments at the settlement, I told 
him to come to the cabin on the morrow for 
a final consultation, and hastily retraced my 
steps to the verge of the woodland. 

My path now led me southward along the 
margin of the cleared land in the direction 
of a stream called by the Indians the Slant- 
ing Waters. Approaching this stream, I 
found myself below the settlement. Here I 
changed my course and following the trend 
of a snake fence soon reached the property 
of the Demooths. As I neared the out- 
buildings of the farmstead I heard the sound 
of horses’ hoofs and the murmur of voices. 
Although there was a strange brightness in 
the upper air where the moonlight lit up a 
rift in the massing vapors, everything below 
was indistinct, so I slipped without fear 
along the lane, past the cow sheds, and 
peered through the bars of the great gate 
into the yard surrounding the house. As I 
did so a door swung back, and in the fan 
of light emitted I saw three men dismount- 
ing from their horses. In the sturdy figure 
of one I recognized the brigadier Nicholas 
Herkimer. The elder Demooth, lantern in 
hand, came out to meet them, and I then 
discovered half a dozen other horses 
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picketed near. I had stumbled upon a 
meeting of some of the Whig leaders. 

Clearly there was no chance of seeing 
my friend, so I beat a hasty retreat into the 
fields, devoutly hoping that Hauff made 
one of the company. Yet I knew this was 
hardly likely. The presence of General 
Herkimer indicated that it was a gathering 
of older and wiser heads. 

As I turned my steps toward the house 
of my sweetheart I began to wonder why 
John Demooth had not warned me of this 
meeting, and could only conclude that he 
had been kept in ignorance of it until too 
late to get me word. If I had the good 
fortune to see Margaret I resolved to con- 
fide in her the intentions of the invaders 
and bid her transmit the information to 
John Demooth. 

I approached the Hauff place—the estate 
still bore the name of the original occupant 
—with the greatest caution. Making a 
wide detour I crept toward the shrubbery, 
where I intended to conceal myself with all 
the stealth of an Indian. Once before 


Margaret and I had met: here, and the 
ground was hence not wholly unfamiliar. 
A pathway led from the house to the foot 
of the garden, where a stone stile gave 


access to a marshy meadow. Beyond the 
meadow flowed the Slanting Waters. 
Crouching close to the ground I followed 
the line of a stone wall until I came to the 
stile. Here I paused to reconnoiter. The 
frogs were in full chorus, and far away 
riverward a plover was plaintively crying. 
Near me there was no sound—not a violin 
note from a katydid or cricket—a fact that 
aroused my suspicions. Reminding myself 
that these familiar noises are often wanting 
when a storm is imminent I climbed softly 
over the stile and slid into the bushes on 
one side of the pathway. As I did so I 
fancied I detected a rustle among the 
shrubbery not far distant, but hearing 
nothing further I concluded my imagination 
had tricked me. My senses were now 
painfully alert, and for half an hour I lay in 
motionless suspense. Once a twig snapped, 
and I thought a foe was upon me. At last 
I caught the low click of a latch, and a 
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hinge creaked faintly. Raising myself upon 
my knee I vainly strove to pierce the 
gloom. My excitement was such that every 
nook of air about me seemed suddenly astir. 
Yet I had no fear, so intent was I upon 
getting sight of the form that I hoped every 
instant would take shape in the darkness. 
There was a footfall, another, and another, 
light, fleet, unmistakably feminine. I 
started to my feet and stepped out upon 
the pathway. The footfalls ceased. 

“Wilton!” called a suppressed voice 
apprehensively. 

“Margaret!” I said, and then I had the 
dear girlin my arms. She was all atremble, 
and cried out as she responded to my 
caress: 

‘You musn’t stop a moment! Heinrich 
suspects you are coming, for he saw John 
speaking with me this morning and has 
watched me ever since.” 

‘Where is your brother?” I asked, draw- 
ing her toward the stile. 

‘**T don’t know where he may be now. I 
left him with my mother a few moments 
ago, saying I was going to my room; then 
I stole down the rear stairs and out at the 
shed door.” 

Hardly had she spoken when there was a 
shrill whistle from behind the stile, not more 
than a dozen feet from where we stood. 
Margaret clutched my arm as she strove to 
suppress acry of terror. Hauff’s voice in 
the direction of the house replied to the 
whistle, and there was the crash of a heavy 
body plunging through the bushes on our 
right. It was no time for lingering fare- 
wells, but I gave my beloved one lover’s 
kiss, whispering as I did so: 

“*Good-by for a little. I’m off for Os- 
wego to-morrow. They sha’n’t catch me!” 

Then I pushed her from me, and she ran 
toward the house as though to intercept her 
brother. 

As she did so a man sprang down from 
the stile. The plunging form in the bushes 
was almost upon me, and I knew Hauff was 
rapidly approaching along the pathway. I 
saw that I was in desperate straits, and 
there was no time to debate which way I 
should fly. On the left of the garden was a 
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dry ditch, beyond which was a row of bram- 
bles flanked in turn by high paling. Toward 
these obstructions I made a bold dash, two 
of my pursuers hot after me. I took the 
ditch at a flying leap, landed fairly, but 
floundered among the briers. Recovering 
myself I gripped the top of the paling just 
as the feet of one of the men struck the 
earth behind me. My heart sank, yet I 
vaulted with mad energy. A thorny withe 
tore a great rent in my breeches, and my 
heels came in contact with a pair of arms, 
so instead of wholly clearing the obstruction 
I struck the top of it, and sprawled, bruised 
and half breathless, in the tall grass on the 
other side. To my pursuers the fence 
proved a troublesome obstacle, so I had a 
few seconds in which to recover myself, and 
as the first of them cleared the barrier I 
made off as fast as my legs would carry me 
in the direction of the Slanting Waters. 

The field in which I found myself was 
similar to that in the rear of the garden—a 
meadow, marshy and uneven. At any 
moment I might stumble into a bog hole, 
_ in which case I could hardly avoid falling 


into the hands of Hauff and his companions, 
who, now little more than twenty yards 
distant, were straining every nerve to over- 


take me. My bruises proved troublesome, 
and I soon realized that I was losing 
ground. This discovery incited me to 
renewed exertion, and presently I forgot 
my lameness and had the satisfaction of 
knowing that I was drawing ahead again. 
It was at this stage of my flight that I 
encountered the first bit of marshy land. 
Trusting to fortune I crossed it by a series 
of flying leaps, considerably widening the 
gap between myself and those who were in 
chase. My advantage was only temporary, 
however, for I was well-nigh stuck shortly 
afterward in another miry depression. But 
Hauff’s exclamation, “‘We’ve got him!” 
acted as a spur, and once on firm ground 
the proximity of the stream, as revealed by 
the dark line of trees, gave me hope. 

At this juncture luck was certainly with 
me. Icame upon the Slanting Waters at 
an opening in the dense foliage that fringed 
it, and at a spot where the bank, in most 
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places precipitous or abruptly shelving, 
sloped gently. The current swept by, swift 
and deep, swollen by severe thunder-storms 
in the upland wilderness which the creek 
drained. Indeed at this point—a quarter 
of a mile from where it debouched into the 
Mohawk—the stream had the appearance 
of a river. The water was washing high 
upon the stones beyond a four-foot strip of 
sand. The instant my feet came in contact 
with the cobbles an idea that missed little 
of being an inspiration flashed into my 
brain. I knew my three pursuers must be 
within hearing, so I seized and pitched 
several large stones, one quickly after the 
other, into the water. The effect produced 
was that of some one plunging into the 
stream. Then I ran a few steps along the 
sand to where the bank began to rise 
sharply, and wormed myself under the 
overhanging roots and earth. Here I dis- 
covered a dry cavity worn by the action of 
the ice in some springtime freshet—a most 
secure hiding-place. 

Hardly had I ensconced myself before 
there was a rush of feet near by. 

“Curse him! he’s taken to the water,” 
cried the first comer. 

“Are you sure?” said Hauff, who now 
came panting up. 

“Sure! Didn’t you hear him leap in?” 

“T did!” exclaimed the third of my 
pursuers. 

They hurried past my place of conceal- 
ment, and I knew they were peering out 
into the darkness, trving to catch a glimpse 
of me. 

“Do you see anything?”’ Hauff asked. 

“T thought I did, but it’s a log,” replied 
the one addressed. “It’s a pity we haven’t 
a flint.” 

This remark gave me a thrill of relief. 
My greatest fear had been that they would 
have the means of striking a light. 

And now there happened one of the 
weirdest things that has come under my 
cognizance. Seemingly out of the stream 
not far distant, where there was a wide 
bend, there rose an agonizing cry that died 
away into a gurgling moan. It must have 
been the sound made by an animal or 
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swamp-bird in distress, and have proceeded 
from the woodland beyond the Slanting 
Waters, but to me, and to the three men on 
the shore, it was like the despairing wail of 
some human creature. 

“God!” shouted Hauff, “he’s got into 
the eddies yonder, and is drowning!” 

I knew by the silence that followed that 
they were listening intently, and strained 
my ears to catch a repetition of the cry, but 
none came. 

“He’s done for!” said one of the other 
two presently. ‘That’s an ugly spot over 
there. I’ve often noticed it: steep bank, 
and a mighty deep hole under it.” 

“Well, I’d no wish to drive the fellow to 
his death,” remarked Hauff, “though he 
was a Tory.” 


They lingered a few moments, listening, 
and saying little. Finally I heard them 
climb the bank, and then the only audible 
noise was the hoarse swash of the current. 
They thought me drowned, that was clear, 
and while Hauff might, in a way, regret 
that he had been indirectly the means of 
my end, he would not fail to report my fate 
to Margaret. I was well content to remain 
dead for the present so far as Hauff and 
most of the settlement Whigs were con: 
cerned, but the knowledge that my beloved 
would mourn for me caused me for a space 
no little disturbance of mind. Then it 
came to me that I could assure her of my 
safety through David and John Demooth, 
and with a light heart I started for the 
cabin through the fine rain now falling. 


( Zo be continued. ) 
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HETHER a bicycle corps in war- 
fare would be advantageous for 
actual service is a question which 

is being agitated in armies more than ever 
before. Let a complete corps of ten thou- 
sand and more men move forward on bicy- 
cles and thus mounted demonstrate the 


problem. Those bitterly opposed to all 
military innovations, such as the use of 
balloons, of pigeon carriers, of war dogs, 
etc., of course rudely object to this solution 
of the infantry question, declaring that this, 
like all other experiments, is expensive and 
profitless, just as the French protested 
against the notorious use of the grape-shot 
before the great war. 

It is supposable that there is a possibility 
of arriving at the truth in the matter and 
therefore it is to the advantage of military 
leaders that the decision on the question of 
the practicability and extent of utilizing the 
bicycle in the infantry divisions shall be 
based on experiments made in actual service. 

Last year such experiments were made in 
the French and in the Austrian Armies. 


In the German Army Count Waldersee, 
commanding general of the Ninth Prussian 
Army Corps in the maneuvers of last year 
first organized a bicycle troop equipped with 
weapons and gave it a stated task. 

Yet all these experiments suffered from 
this one condition: the divisions sometimes 
were made up of wheelmen having bicycles 
of different makes and qualities, so that 
there was lacking a uniformity in the speed 
and manipulation of the machines. 

In order to decide the questions as to the 
quality of military bicycles suitable for war- 
fare, and as to pneumatic or padded tires, an 
experiment to last a day and a night was 
planned to take place in May, 1896, at 
Munich to test the various makes of wheels. 
The distance traversed was about six hun- 
dred and twenty-one miles, or the equivalent 
of the length of the Rhine River from Lake 
Constance to the German Ocean. When 
the wheelmen came to certain stations 
picked military wheelmen relieved them. 
The entire expedition was under the control 
of nine officers. The actual trial, inter- 
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rupted only to change riders and to adjust 
the machines, lasted eighty-one hours, that 
is, three days and nine hours, but it was 
made over a notably poor road and in a 
pouring rain from beginning to end. 

A course of drill in the knowledge of the 
machines during and after the journey was 
given in November of a year ago. This 
drill was conducted by twelve officers and 
twenty-four under officers, all highly skilled 
in bicycle craft. Those appointed to be in- 
structors were to follow out in the army in- 
structions gained in the course. The exer- 
cises consisted of instruction indoors and 
excursions, made by day and night, in which 
the dissecting and putting together of the 
machine became practical work. 

In the summer following these prepara- 
tions as an experiment a bicycle detachment 
was formed for manipulation in tactical cov- 
ering. The detachment consisted of four 
officers, fifty-four under officers, and troops 
chosen especially from the entire First Ba- 
varian Army Corps, one army physician, 
and one hospital assistant, all of them expert 
wheelmen. The management was entrusted 
to the captain and battery chief of the Third 
Bavarian Field Artillery Regiment, who also 
had to follow the above-mentioned trial trip 
and course of instruction. 

The clothing, equipment, and weapons of 
the troops consisted of raincoats, Utewka, 
cloth trousers, with gaiters, laced shoes, 
cloaks, canteens, bread bags, soldiers’ knap- 
sacks, waist belts with side-arms and pockets, 
carbines, and forty cartridges each. 

The first exercises of the detachment con- 
sisted in rides on the streets and roads in 
columns by twos and ones, and on meadow 
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and heath land in lines abreast. Later ex- 
ercises aimed to make the rider adroit and 
speedy when beyond the streets, on foot- 
paths, for instance, or boundary markers, 
forest paths, railroad banks, and the like. 
An object of special instruction was the re- 
pulse of a cavalry patrol by a single wheel- 
man and the repulse of a cavalry onset by 
a detachment of wheelmen. 

After these preliminary exercises tactical 
problems were solved, in which usually the 
opposing troops and positions were marked 
out. Such exercises included finding out 
about an enemy’s defenses or positions, or 
the approach of an enemy, the occupation 
of a defile lying far in advance, the protec- 
tion of an important station or railroad cen- 
ter against a hostile cavalry onset, the de- 
struction of railroad and telegraph lines, 
blowing up of bridges, seizure of the enemy’s 
baggage and artillery, harassing the enemy’s 
outposts and bivouacs, and so on. 

While the performance of these tasks by 
cavalry require two or three times as many 
riders as when they are done by wheelmen, 
cavalrymen are further handicapped by great 
distance and by the treacherous dust raised 
by the motion of the horses, so that in most 
cases cavalry expeditions cannot count on 
certain success. On the other hand experi- 
ments have demonstrated in all certainty 
that bicycle detachments—from eighty to a 
hundred men strong—can be relied on every 
time for such tasks and are in condition to 
fire their guns even when weather and roads 
are very unfavorable. The great condition 
to this success is that they be organized and 
drilled as special divisions and be equipped 
with the best pneumatic tires and carbines. 
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land. Since 
that gigantic struggle the American Navy 
has, fortunately, had no occasion to test the 
bravery of its officers and men, but it can 
be depended upon in the future as in the 
past to uphold the honor and glory of the 
American 
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varied 
They were all more or less actively 
engaged during the Civil War, and having 
served their country long and faithfully 
have been deservedly promoted to their 
present high rank. 

During the one hundred and twenty years 
since the formation of the United States 
Navy there have been 
and two vice-admirals. 
a full admiral in 1866 
admiral, as a reward for their eminent serv- 
the Civil War. When Admiral 
Farragut died, in 1870, Admiral Porter was 
advanced to the grade of full admiral, and 


only two admirals 
Farragut was made 
and Porter a vice- 


ices in 
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Flag-ship of the 


Admiral Rowan became vice-admiral. On 
the death of these two officers the grades 
became extinct, and now the ranking officer 
of the navy is the senior rear-admiral on the 
active list. 

admirals and 
power than the present senior rear-admiral. 


It may be mentioned that the 

vice-admirals had no more 
George Brown, the present senior rear- 
admiral of the United States Navy, was born 
in Indiana on June 9, 1835, and was ap- 
pointed midshipman from that 
He saw service on the 


state on 
February 5, 1849. 
frigates Cumberland and St. Lawrence, and 
Dur- 
ing the next four years he served on the 
In 1861 


he was transferred to the Octorora, the flag- 


on June 2, 1856, was made lieutenant. 
srazilian and African Squadrons. 


ship of Commodore Porter’s mortar-boat 
flotilla. Lieutenant Brown was with Farra- 
gut in his dangerous ascent of the Missis- 
sippi and took part in the first attack upon 
Vicksburg, in 1862, and was highly com- 
mended for his conduct on that occasion. 
On July 16, 1862, he was promoted lieu- 
tenant-commander and placed in command 
of the /rdiano/la ironclad of the Mississippi 
Squadron. On February 24, 1863, a des- 
perate fight took place between the /ndianola 
and four Confederate gunboats. After an 
engagement of one hour and twenty-seven 
minutes the /ndiano/a surrendered, her com- 
mander being severely wounded, and his 
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European Station 
ship in a sinking condition. Having been 
exchanged after four months, Lieutenant- 
Brown was assigned to the 
steam gunboat /fasca, of the Western Gulf 


commander 


Blockading Squadron, participating in the 
action of August 5, 1864, in Mobile Bay, 
in the naval operations against Spanish 
Fort, and in the defense of Mobile in March 
and April, 1865. On July 25, 1866, he was 
raised to the rank of commander, and sta- 
On April 25, 1877, 
he was promoted captain, and from 1878 to 
1888 commanded the United States steamer 
Alaska on the Pacific Station, served as 


tioned at Washington. 


lighthouse inspector from 1881 to 1854, 
and was promoted to the rank of commo- 
dore September 4, 1887. Admiral Brown 
writes: 

From January, 1890, to January, 1893, I was an 
acting rear-admiral and commander-in-chief of the 
Pacific Station. President Harrison’s annual mes- 
sage of December, 1892, refers to my services in 
Chili and 
1893, to July, 1893, I was awaiting orders; since 


approves every act of mine. January, 
July, 1893, I have been in command of the Norfolk 
Navy Yard and Station. I was promoted to rear- 
27, 1893. 

Admiral John G. Walker was born 
Hillsborough, N. H., March 20, 1835. 
graduated at the United States Naval Acad- 
emy in 1856, and was made lieutenant on 
January 23, 1858. During the Civil War 
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ade and with the Western Gulf Blockading 
Squadron. He took part in the passage of 
Forts Jackson and St. Philip, and in the cap- 
ture of New Orleans. Lieutenant Walker 
was one of the most successful young naval 
ofiicers whom Admiral Porter gathered 
around him on the Mississippi. The record 
of this command was one of constant fight- 
ing with enemies—seen and unseen—with 
the batteries, torpedoes, and guerrilla sharp- 
shooters. In this fighting Lieutenant 
Walker commanded sometimes a single 
ship and sometimes a flotilla on detached 
service. At Arkansas Post he bore the 
brunt of the engagement, running the 
DeKalb close into the fort and _ beating 
down the enemy’s fire by the superior rapid- 
ity of his own. He commanded a battery 
in Sherman’s corps during the siege of 
Vicksburg, and participated in both attacks 
on Haynes Bluff, in the Yazoo River expe- 
dition against Confederate gunboats, in 
the capture of Fort Hindman and Yazoo 
City, and in the attack on Fort Pemberton. 

After the fall of Vicksburg he had com- 
mand of the naval expedition up the Yazoo 
River in cooperation with 5,000 troops in 
transport. He led in the De Xa/b, and 


while engaging with the batteries his vessel 


ran foul of a torpedo, which exploded and 
caused the vessel to sink almost instantly ; 
a second torpedo exploded under her stern 
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as she went down. He subsequently com- 
manded the steamer Saco, and the Shawmut, 
in which he participated in the capture of 
He was 
made commander in 1866; he served at the 
naval academy from 1866 to 1869, and com- 
manded the frigate Sadine on a_ special 
He was secretary of 


the forts near Wilmington, N. C. 


cruise in 1869-70. 
the Lighthouse Board in 1873-78, had leave 
of absence and held an important admin- 
istrative position on the Chicago, Burling- 
ton, and Quincy Railroad for two years, 
and in 1881 was appointed chief of the 
Bureau of Navigation in the Navy Depart- 
ment, which position he held for eight years. 

In 1889 Admiral Walker was put in com- 
mand of the squadron of evolution with the 
Chicago as flag-ship, and visited the ports of 
the Mediterranean. He was then assigned 
to the command of the South Atlantic Sta- 
tion and was sent with his squadron to con- 
gratulate the new republic of Brazil. His 
command was later transferred to the North 
Atlantic Station, and in 1892 he was sent to 
Venezuela to protect American interests 
during the revolution that resulted in the 
present form of government. He interested 
himself very actively in caring for the 
wounded of both parties, and for this service 
in the interests of humanity he was after- 
ward decorated by the Venezuelan govern- 
ment. In the fall of 1893 Admiral Walker 
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was appointed chairman of the Inspection 
Board, but in April, 1894, in view of the 
critical condition of affairs in Hawaii, he 
was placed in command of the Pacific Sta- 
tion and sent to Honolulu, where he re- 
mained until autumn, when he was recalled 
to Washington and appointed chairman of 
the Lighthouse Board, which position he 
still holds. 

When Admiral Walker retires from active 
duty in March, 1897, under the age limit, 
the naval service will lose an able and dis- 
tinguished officer, a man of advanced ideas, 
of splendid resources, of strong individuality, 
and of brilliant courage. 

Admiral Francis M. Ramsay was born in 
the District of Columbia, March 5, 1835. 
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the attacks on Fort Fisher, for which he was 
officially commended as a brave, skilful, 
and able officer. He took a prominent part 
in the capture of Fort Anderson and other 
forts on the Cape Fear River. In 1866 he 
was advanced to the rank of commander, 
and was chief-of-staff on the South Atlantic 
Squadron in 1867-69. In 1873 he was pro- 
moted to be captain and commanded the 
torpedo station in 1878-80. From 188: to 
1886 he was superintendent of the naval 
academy at Annapolis. On March 26, 1889, 
he was promoted commodore and on April 
11, 1894, he was raised to the rank of rear- 
admiral. Since November 1, 1889, Admiral 
Ramsay has been chief of the Bureau of 
Navigation at Washington. Recently he 
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He entered the navy as a midshipman in 
1850, and after passing through the various 
grades was promoted to be lieutenant-com- 
mander on July 16, 1862. 
tive part in the Civil War, serving in 1862-63 
on the Mississippi and Yazoo Rivers, com- 
manding a battery of heavy guns during the 
siege of Vicksburg and rendering efficient 
service to General Grant in capturing that 
city. From the time of the surrender of 
Vicksburg on July 4, 1863, until the follow- 
ing September he was in command of the 
third division of the Mississippi Squadron. 
Having been transferred to the North At- 
lantic Squadron he distinguished himself in 


He took an ac- 


was assigned to duty as the navy member 
of the Santa Monica Commission, which 
appointment was authorized by the River 


and Army Law, lately passed. As this dut; 
will be only temporary it will not necessi- 
tate Admiral Ramsay’s retiring from the 
position of chief of the Bureau of Naviga 
tion. It is the intention of Secretary Her- 
bert to retain him in this position until the 
expiration of his administration of the Nav 
Department, a month from which time th 
retirement of Admiral Ramsay will tak« 
place. 

Rear-admiral Thomas O. Selfridge is 
the son of the rear-admiral of the same 
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who is the senior officer of the navy 
he retired list. The subject of this 
tch was born in Charlestown, Mass., 
ary 6, 1837, and was graduated at the 
id of his class at the naval academy in 
He was second lieutenant of the Cum- 
berland when she was sunk by the Merrz- 
mac in Hampton Roads, Va. He was de- 
tailed to command the Monitor after the 
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famous engagement with the Merrimac, but 
was transferred as flag lieutenant of the 
North Atlantic Squadron. On the 16th of 
July, 1862, he was promoted lieutenant-com- 
mander, the iron-clad 
steamer Cairo, which was blown up by a 
turpedo in the Yazoo River near Vicksburg. 
He took a prominent part in the siege of 
Vicksburg, and in the Red River expedition. 
In 1863 he had command of the fifth di- 
The 
next year he was transferred to the Atlantic, 
and commanded the Huron in both attacks 
upon Fort Fisher, and led the third division 
of the landing party of sailors that stormed 
the fort. On December 3, 1869, he was pro- 
moted to commander, and during the next 


and commanded 


vision of the Mississippi River Fleet. 


three years he was engaged in surveying 
the inter-oceanic canal across the Isthmus 
of Darien, and other routes. . From 1877 to 
1880 he commanded the steamer Lxterprise 
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of the North Atlantic Station, during which 
time he surveyed the Amazon River. On 


the 24th of February, 1881, he was com- 
missioned captain, and for four years had 


charge of the torpedo station at Newport, 
R. I. From 1885 to 1887, he commanded 
the Omaha of the Asiatic Squadron. On the 
11th of April, 1894, he was promoted com- 
modore, and upon the retirement of Admiral 
Carpenter in the spring of 1890 he was 
raised to the rank of rear-admiral. Since 
November 12, 1895, he has been in com- 
mand of the European Station. 

Admiral William A. Kirkland was ap- 
pointed from North Carolina, July 2, 1850. 
He was attached to the sloop Portsmouth of 
the Pacific Squadron from 1851 to 1855 ; 
served on the frigate St Lawrence and 
the sloop Plymouth of the Brazil Squadron, 
1857-59; became a lieutenant-commander 
in 1862, and was attached to the Western 
Gulf Blockading Squadron, 1864-65 ; com- 
manded the steamer Wasf of the South At- 
lantic Squadron, 1866-70 ; was commissioned 
captain April 1, 1880, commodore June 27, 
1893, and rear-admiral March 1, 1895. His 
last sea service expired November 24, 1896, 
since which time he has been at Brooklyn, 
waiting orders. Admiral Kirkland isa well- 
known figure in the streets of Brooklyn, 
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where he has passed many years at the 
navy yard as captain and in command of 
the receiving ship Vermont. He is a bluff, 
sturdy sailor, more at home on the quarter- 
deck than in a fashionable drawing-room. 
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tached to the Asiatic Squadron ; from 1369 
to 1874 he was on duty at the hydrographi 

office and Washington Navy Yard; in 187 

he was selected by the Navy Department 


serve on a mixed board of the army and 











U. S. S. NEWARK. 


Flag-ship of the South Atlantic Squadron. 


Admiral Lester A. Beardslee was born in 
New York, whence he was appointed to the 
navy March 5, 1850. His first service was 
on the sloop P/ymouth, of the East India 
Squadron; 1851-55 he participated in one 
of the battles and several of the skirmishes 
with the Chinese army at Shanghai ; he was 
commissioned as lieutenant in 1859 and 
served on the coast of Africa, in the sloop 
Saratoga, 1860-63; on July 16, 1862 was 
made lieutenant-commander, and in 1863 


joined the Atlantic Blockading Squadron, 


and took part in the attack upon the defenses 
of Charleston Harbor on April 7, 1863; 
was commander of the Wachusett which 
captured the famous Confederate steamer 
Florida in October, 1864. 

In 1866-68 Commander Beardslee was at- 


navy, appointed by act of Congress to t 
In 1879 he was detail: 
to command the United States 
Jamestown and charged with the duty 
managing American affairs, subduing a 
taming the Indians, and supplying to Alask: 
some form of civil government ; in Nove 


American metals. 


steamer 


ber, 1880, he was promoted captain ; fr: 
June, 1884, to June, 1886, Captain Beardsle: 
commanded the steam frigate Powhata’ 
in 1887 he was in charge of the torpe 
station. He was promoted to be 
modore on the 23d of February, 1894, and 
was made rear-admiral on the 21st of Ma‘ 
1895. Since the 24th of August, 1894, A 
miral Beardslee has been in command 
the Pacific Station. 

The United States Navy, in the number 


co 
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of its ships, does not compare 
with the other great nations of 
the world, but in the skill and 
bravery of the officers and men 
we are without a peer. 

there are five squadrons, 
divided and officered as follows: 

lhe North Atlantic Station is 
commanded by Commodore 
Francis M. Bunce, and includes 
seven vessels. Of these the 
New York, the Columbia, and 
the Maine are known as “ first- 
rates.” The Mew York is the 
flag-ship, and is commanded by 
Captain Winfield S. Schley. 
is a twin-screw, armored 
cruiser of 34 guns; displace- 


She 


ment, 8,200 tons, and cost $2,- 
985,000; speed, 21 knots. She 
commissioned August 1, 
1893. The Pacific Station is 
commanded by _ Rear-admiral 
Beardslee, whose flag-ship is 
the Philadelphia, captain, 
Charles S. Cotton. The Asiatic 
Station is commanded by Commodore Fred- 
erick V. McNair, who has the rank of rear- 
admiral while commanding this station. His 
flag-ship is the Columbia, a triple screw, 
protected cruiser of 23 guns, Captain John 
J. Reed commanding. The European Sta- 
tion, as aleady mentioned, is commanded by 
Rear-admiral Selfridge, with the protected 
cruiser San Francisco for his flag-ship, Cap- 
tain Edwin M. Shepard commanding. The 


Was 


NAVY. 


REAR-ADMIRAL JOHN G. WALKER, U. S. N. 


South Atlantic Station is commanded by 
Commodore Charles S. Norton, This is the 
smallest of the five squadrons, and numbers 
only three vessels. The Mewark is the flag- 
ship, Captain Yates Stirling commanding. 
Our battle-ships of recent construction 
have been remarkable for their great speed. 
The Columbia, for instance, on its official 


trial trip, made the extraordinary run, over 


part of the course, of 25 knots an hour; the 








U S. S. NEW YORK 
Flag-ship of the North Atlantic Squadron. 
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average over the whole course was 22.81 
knots, thus breaking the world’s record for 
every vessel of her class ever afloat. The 
Towa, Massachusetts, and Jndiana are our 
finest vessels up to date, and reflect great 
credit uponthe United States Navy. These 
magnificent battle-ships are each of more 
than 10,000 protected by 14 
18-inch armor, cost over $3,000,- 


tons, to 


and 
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ooo each. The /udiana is the mightiest 
vessel of the United States Navy. On 
the foreground of the deck are two 13-inch 
breech-loading rifles. To fire one of these 
with tooled steel projectile costs $700. 
The Jnudiana is commanded by Captain 
Robley D. Evans, and has been pronounced 
by experts to be capable of giving battle to 
any vessel afloat. 


THE PURIFICATION OF WATER. 


BY FRANK J. THORNBURY. M. D. 


LECTURER ON BACTERIOLOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO, 


E have in the fact of the absence 


of bacteria in water which comes 
from artesian wells and springs, 
after its percolation through the earth, an 
important suggestion of a means by which 


water may be improved in itscharacter. The 
forces of gravity and capillarity explain the 
above process, minute capillary streams be- 
ing formed which all . directions 
through the soil. When we consider the 


run in 


coarse texture of the soil it is rather to be 
wondered at that greater numbers of bac- 
teria are not carried into the lower strata, but 
the depth of the soil through which the water 
percolates before it again reaches the sur- 
face explains this discrepancy. 
Toward imitating nature 
municipalities both in this country and in 
Europe have had huge sand filters con- 
structed, through which water before its dis- 
tribution for consumption is allowed to 
slowly trickle, the gross impurities being 
strained out, as it were. In many instances 
this attempt has been successful in chang- 


several large 


ing a dirty or even muddy water into a clear 
and limpid fluid. When we consider the fact 
that a number of natural water supplies which 
were originally pure have become, as the 
penalty of increasing 
ally diluted sewage, we must realize the ex- 
tent of refuse which will accumulate in one 
of these filter beds after only a short usage. 
And strange to say it is the mechanical ac- 
tion of this sediment itself, which swarms in 
low forms of vegetable life, that is to im- 


population, virtu- 


prove the filtering capacity of the sand bed. 
The sediment occludes the pores which 
will be present in even the finest sand ob- 
tainable. A filter like the foregoing is, then, 
simply a dense bed of bacteria and slime, 
composed largely of degenerated vegetable 
substances. Notwithstanding all this, water 
which passes really seems to improve as re- 
gards the number, at least, of the bacteria 
which it contains. 

But as the bacteria which appear in the 
effluent are not entirely a residue of those 
which have entered, but rather represent 
organisms which have been washed from 
the deeper portions of the filter, we may 
readily see that if the filter had been con- 
taminated by a transitory passage of foul 
sewage containing perhaps pathogenic or- 
ganisms water might be deteriorated rather 
than improved in its quality. 

Where such a system of purifying water 
is employed the water should be sedimented 
for two or three days by simply allowing it 
to stand, so that some at least of the impur 
ties—gross and bacterial—will be disposed 
of and the filter given less to do. 

The quantity of water which filter beds 
yield is influenced naturally by the pressure 
to which the water is subjected, but time is 
another important modifying factor, the ef- 
fluent or filtrate becoming gradually less 01 
account of the occlusion of the filter by bac- 
teria and the coarser ingredients of sewage 
When the effluent water becomes too sma! 
the filter is said to be “ dead” and requires 
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to be cleaned. In summer the cleansing has 
to be resorted to every two or three weeks 
and in as many months in winter. When a 
pure water is no longer furnished, then the 
sand also has to be removed, and usually 
this must be resorted to once a year. 
Frequent bacteriological examinations of 
the water yielded by these filter beds also 
have to be made, and if this is neglected 
serious danger may ensue. Defects in the 
working of the beds are best detected in 
this way. 

Another fact, knowledge of which is very 
important in the use of filtered water, is the 
great tendency to growth of bacteria in it, 
so that the water should not be allowed to 
stand long before use. The susceptibility to 
auto-infection of the water by disease-pro- 
ducing germs is increased by the removal of 
protective substances. In this case a few 
bacteria may be more dangerous than larger 
numbers, their character being the deter- 
mining factor. However perfectly a large 
sand filter may functionate, some bacteria 
will always be found in the effluent and their 
increase to as many aS 2,310,000 per cubic 
centimeter in 36 hours has been noticed. 
As the filtering material consists essentially 
in a mass of dead and living organisms it is 
only too apparent that objectionable bac- 
teria—pathogenic—might make a filter a 
source of danger rather than of service. 

The attempts at imitating nature in the 
work of filtration have been far from suc- 
The chief influence in the process 
—nitrification—seems to have been entirely 
lost sight of. And the sooner this is real- 
ized, and also the fact that filtration is rather 
a biological than mechanical process, pure 
and simple, the sooner will the much-needed 
improvements in artificial filtration be made. 
In nature, again, filtration is intermittent 
and regulated by rainfalls, etc., while in the 
use of sand beds there is a continuous flow ; 
this too makes an important difference in 
the result obtained. The value of intermit- 
tent filtration in the disposition of sewage 
by the sewage farm system has been amply 
illustrated by experiments conducted under 
the auspices of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Health. The efficiency of nitrifi- 
G-Feb. 


cessful. 
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cation was here indicated by the loss of 
albuminoid and free ammonia and by an in- 
crease in the nitrates. For testing the pro- 
cess three to five feet of sand were placed 
in tanks over a layer of rocks and a coating 
of yellow loam was placed on the surface. 
Through this the sewage was allowed to 
pass intermittently. In applying this prin- 
ciple to beds of sand, four times the 
area necessary for continuous filtration is 
required. 

Concerning household filters, to quote 
Wyatt Johnson: “ (1) Ninety per cent of all 
the styles sold are absolutely unreliable and 
do not fulfil their claims, and with the re- 
mainder good results are obtained only by. 
proper management ; (2) in all filters clean- 
ing and sterilizing is necessary at intervals 
of about a week; (3) all filters which have 
a receiving chamber, where filtered water is 
allowed to stand indefinitely, should be dis- 
carded as dangerous.” . 

Therefore the question of rendering an 
impure water drinkable by means of a small 
domestic filter is one which has as yet not 
received a satisfactory solution. How un- 
likely an unintelligent individual is to give a 
filter, which might be serviceable if properly 
cleansed and sterilized, the necessary atten- 
tion is only too apparent. Usually these 
domestic filters are allowed to go uncleansed 
for weeks or even months at a time, while in 
other instances they are simply adjusted and 
then allowed to remain attached to the fau- 
cet indefinitely, the person using them be- 
ing of the impression that the device is en- 
tirely capable of taking care of itself and 
that it will remove everything, from the 
smallest sized bacterium to objects the size 
of a lizard. 

Such filters may be a positive source of 
danger, as the bacteria accumulate in and 
grow through them, the last state of 
the water being usually worse than the 
first, even though it may appear clean and 
appetizing. The ordinary carbon, glass, 
pumice, and asbestos filters as a rule yield 
a filtrate that contains more bacteria than 
the water from which it was derived, or if 
the water originally contained many organ- 
isms they appear in undiminished quantities, 
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These difficulties with household filters con- 
sist in their not providing for nitrification 
(the most important influence in artificial 
as well as in natural filtration), in the fact 
of accumulated particles being washed off, 
and finally in the receiving chamber’s form- 
ing a suitable nidus for reinfection. A few 
filters, like the Pasteur-Chamberlain, are 
procurable which will show a filtrate prac- 
tically free from microorganisms for a few 
days, but the quantity which they are capa- 
ble of allowing to pass is so small, and the 
attention which they require so technical, 
that they are of little practical moment in 
the household, even though they may be of 
some aid to us in the laboratory. 
Remaining to be considered as means of 
purifying water are the use of the meter 
system, electricity, heat, certain chemical 
agents, and sedimentation or precipitation. 
The two last-named means may be dis- 
posed of in a few words. There are not 
many chemicals that can be added to 
water in sufficient quantity to purify it 
completely without themselves proving harm- 
ful. Chemicals of course may be used for 
preparing antiseptic solutions for use in 
surgery. But even the rdle of these latter so- 
lutions—like bichloride of mercury—is be- 
coming very much narrowed as the result of 
recent and more accurate data concerning 
indications for their use and their efficiency. 
The influence of sedimentation has been 
touched upon in considering filtration. 
When water is quiescent for a time the bac- 
terial elements present tend to settle to the 
lower strata in accordance with the laws of 
gravity. This tendency may be enhanced 
somewhat by the addition to the water of 
finely powdered or granular substances, 
like lime, calcium carbonate, etc., which in 
falling carry the bacteria down with them. 
But as this means of improving the condition 
of water is essentially very limited on ac- 
count of its crudeness and its impractical 
side, suffice it to keep in mind the effect of 
precipitation in giving somewhat quiescent 
waters, as found in large ponds and lakes, a 
place over running streams and rivers. But 
again we have to offset the effect of sedi- 
mentation in the former, the influence of 
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oxidation, constantly occurring in agitated 
waters through their greater exposure to the 
atmosphere. This latter is probably nature’s 
most important means of purifying water 
and by it she is able to dispose of incalcu- 
lable quantities of organic matter. 

Dr. Martin, a professor in Columbia Uni- 
versity, says that electrical purification of 
both water and sewage is a success, chemi- 
cally and bacteriologically. The true use 
of the process has probably been pointed 
out pretty well by Clemens Herschel, the 
engineer who built the great system of water 
works covering a large part of the northern 
portion of New Jersey. Thus far few cities 
have employed electrical purification, but 
recently the municipality of Lexington, Ky., 
has been subjecting its water to this form 
of treatment, and has thereby attracted 
considerable attention from other critics, 


The daily water consumption of Lexington 
iS 24,000,000 gallons. 


By the method 
employed all nitrogenous substances— in- 
cluding animal refuse, decaying vegetable 
matter, etc.—are attacked by the ozone 
generated and rendered harmless. The 
quantity of free oxygen liberated by the 
electric current being absorbed by the water 
renders it healthful and sparkling. 

The apparatus in brief is this: Water 
flows through a feed pipe into a porcelain- 
lined receiving tank three feet square. 
Poles from a Ruhmkorff coil enter this 
tank from opposite ends. There are 
ninety-seven miles of wire in the coil; by 
this, with the aid of a sufficiently powerful 
dynamo, 10,000 volts of electricity are 
intermittently discharged through this water. 
The water, through the medium of a dis- 
charge pipe, then enters a second vat, which 
is three feet in diameter by seven feet in 
depth. This last chamber is made of iron, 
lined with india-rubber, and is pear-shaped. 
The lower end connects with a waste pipe, 
by means of which the refuse and other 
matter precipitated during the process may 
be drawn off. At the top of this chamber 
and also at its lower sections are a series of 
wires connected with another dynamo, 
which supplies a continuous galvanic cur- 
rent, thus giving the secondary electrolysis. 
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On the top of the chamber is a large 
electromagnet, surrounded by a series of 
smaller ones. The water, by pressure, is 
forced past these magnets into a third vat 
or chamber, similar to the one first named, 
and again descends into a_ pear-shaped 
vat. The electric process is repeated in 
the third case, so that the water has to run 
the gauntlet of three preliminary chambers 
and pear vats. In all, therefore, it receives 
the discharge of three Ruhmkorff coils— 
30,000 volts—to say nothing of the treat- 
ment to which it is subjected in the sec- 
ondary vats. An analysis of the water 
when it issues from its final ordeal reveals 
that it is chemically pure. But here again 
with electrical purification we have the 
omnipresent expense to consider, and a 
prominent health authority who has given 
the subject attention claims that this feature 
renders it impracticable in many Cases. 
The dynamos must also be kept in good 
running order and the waste pipes turned 
at stated intervals. 

Of the various means of purifying water 
heat is the most simple, reliable, and 
absolute. Less than one per cent of the 
bacteria in water will withstand boiling for 
a few minutes, while the greater proportion 
of them is destroyed at a temperature far 
below this in less than a minute. This 
pertains to the chief pathogenic organisms 
which we have to consider—typhoid fever, 
cholera, and the colon bacillus; hence 
boiling or even heating water becomes an 
important safeguard in time of epidemics. 

For purifying limited quantities of water, 
as for surgical use in hospitals, etc., there 
have been several sterilizers designed. Un- 
doubtedly the most important means of 
purifying water on a large scale thus far 
attempted is that employed by the Crystal 
Water Company, which now has plants in 
a number of our large cities. The method 
is in short as follows: 

By a mechanical arrangement water is 
first relieved of its free ammonia and sedi- 
mentary matter. It is then purified by a 
double distillation process, and as agua 
pura it is conducted through pure block 
tin piping to an aerator fifty feet high. 
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From here its descent is retarded by a filling 
of crushed sterilized granite and a series of 
tin disks, by the combined aid of which it is 
broken up into minute globules. But water 
must have air, and the air must be pure. 
Hence air taken from a high elevation is 
pumped to the bottom of a large cylinder 
containing pure water. Escaping through 
the fine perforations of the pipe into the 
water, it rises and is thoroughly washed. 
It is then sterilized by 400 degrees of heat 
and after being rewashed by a process 
similar to the former it is fed to the 
descending water in the aerator, which 
takes up a normal quantity and becomes an 
absolutely pure reaerated distilled water, 
clear as crystal, and sparkling. In this 
form it pours into a storage tank lined with 
pure tin and hermetically sealed. 

This water is then distributed in flint 
glass bottles sealed by an ingenious metallic 
stopper. Every bottle on its return is 
cleansed and rinsed with pure water and 
then sterilized by 300 degrees of heat, thus 
absolutely destroying all possible disease 
germs. In filling the bottles the displace- 
ment is of hot air, so that the water cannot 
have any impure air contact. It is now 
ready for delivery. Placed in the ice-chest 
and refrigerated externally the perfection of 
drinking water is secured. 

Repeated examinations of crystal water 
during the past few months have convinced 
the writer of its superiority over all waters 
thus far tested bacteriologically. Close 
inspection of the plant and apparatus and 
familiarity with the methods employed in- 
dicated, however, in advance, the improb- 
able existence of microdrganisms in this 
doubly distilled and reaerated water placed 
in properly sterilized bottles. In fact their 
presence seems precluded by the treatment 
to which the water is subjected with the 
technique employed. The general use of 
such water for drinking purposes would 
save the United States annually at least 
50,000 lives and $100,000,000. 

With reference to the use of bottled 
waters generally—mineral waters so called 
—it is deemed necessary to add here a 
word of advice. Most of these waters, 
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while naturally pure as they emerge from 
the earth, soon become contaminated, and 
then in their quiescent state in bottles for 
perhaps months before being used they are 
afforded ample opportunity for 4 growth of 
bacteria such as would defeat all effort at 
numerical calculation. 

Few of the individuals who have any- 
thing to do with the filling of these bottles 
have any knowledge of asepsis and accord- 
ingly the bottles are not properly cleansed 
and sterilized preparatory to the filling. 
With the rapidity of reproduction of which 
bacteria are capable the presence of 
only a few in a bottle at the beginning 
would give rise to vast colonies in the 
course of a few days. Persons who have 
used these “mineral waters” probably 
have often noticed the sediment in the 
bottom of the bottle without thinking what 
it meant. Often they may have been 
deluded by the thought that it was the 
mineral ingredients that had precipitated. 
This sediment is the product of and 
abounds in microérganisms. __ 

Even after standing for years the water 


prepared by the double distillation and 
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reaeration process described above will be 
found unchanged because of the tech- 
nique employed and the fact of the absolute 
absence of any bacteria in the water when 
it is put into the bottles, which are sterilized, 
From this pure “crystal water” any of the 
various “mineral waters” may be made by 
adding the salts in proper proportion. 

The temperature of the water to be drunk 
is often a vexed question. This may be left 
to the individual, for the quantity taken 
(one half to one pint) at any one time 
can have but little influence upon the tem- 
perature of the 14 pints of blood circulating 
rapidly about the 7o or more pounds of 
water in the tissues, which are maintained 
at a temperature of 97% degrees. 

For experiment two tumblers of ice-water 
have been slowly swallowed and promptly 
siphoned out and found to have attained a 
temperature of g5 degrees in five minutes, 
It is true that it is possible to swallow ice- 
water rapidly and in such quantities that 
the stomach receives a momentary chill and 
disturbance sets in, but this is no reason 
why moderately cooled water should be 
forbidden. 


THE AGE OF ELECTRIC TRAVEL. 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 


LECTRIC traction appeals to the 
American public more forcibly than 
any other of the manifold uses of 

electricity. Ina country of vast distances 
the roads early monopolize public attention, 
for on them the future prosperity and de- 
velopment of the land are dependent. We 
have been the greatest road-building coun- 
try in the world—not common roads, but 
railroads. The reason for this is plain. 
The possibilities of the steam railroad were 
just beginning to dawn upon mankind when 
the early American pioneers started in to 
conquer a new continent, and to uncover 
the resources of mines, woods, and fields for 
the benefit of mankind. 

The railroad was fitted to a country of 
this size and character, and within the cen- 


tury we became the greatest railroad-building 
nation of the globe. Gigantic systems of 
roads were stretched across the continent, 
and all important points were connected by 
side lines and auxiliary roads. The greatest 
energy and capital of the nation were mo- 
nopolized by this industry. The common 
people put their savings in railroad bonds 
and stocks, and the national government en- 
couraged the movement financially and 
otherwise, and great geniuses and financiers 
devoted their lives to the problems. As we 
look back now upon the history of the past 
fifty years we see a great nation spending 
half its energy in building railroads, strug- 
gling to intersect every part of this fair land 
with cheap systems of transportation, and 
risking everything in the gigantic enterprise. 
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But the stagnation in railroading that has 
been noticeable during the past five or ten 
years is but the sign of another transition 


period. The work of the next generation is 
clearly along the line of improving existing 
roads, and in reducing the cost of maintain- 
ing and operating them. The uncertain 
bearing of electricity on this subject has 
been a great source of uneasiness among 
stockholders, and while the managements 
are striving to adjust their roads to the new 
conditions they are not entirely relieved of 
all anxiety as to the final outcome of the 
question. Electricity has entered as a dis- 
turbing factor, and our old friend, the steam- 
engine, is threatened with neglect, and final 
abandonment, 

It is only proper and natural that the 
greatest railroad-building nation should take 
the lead in electrical traction, and with con- 
ditions unrivaled for experiment and practi- 
cal demonstration we would be unworthy of 
the distinction conferred upon us by strug- 
gling ancestors if we did not sustain our 
reputation. 

In converting our steam lines, cable, and 
horse-car roads into electrical railways the 
question of obtaining the power from cheap 
and abundant sources is paramount. The 
success of the Niagara people opens up a 
field heretofore existing merely in specula- 
tion, and it has had the effect of stimulating 
others in original investigations and experi- 
ments to obtain power from similar sources. 
Vague rumors have been current to. the 
effect that capitalists were on the point of 
organizing to convert the power of the Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, and other rivers into 
electrical energy. It has been estimated 
that the tides of the North and East Rivers 
exert a power many times greater than 
would be required to light the whole metro- 
politan district, and to supply heat for the 
buildings and turn the wheels of all the 
railroads and factories. The question of 
collecting and storing this power seems to 
be the only debatable part of the subject, 
and this is being seriously considered by in- 
ventors and scientists. A tidal water plant 
has been established at Bowers Cove, near 
Providence, Rhode Island, where experi- 
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ments are now being made to convert the 
energy of the tides into electricity. It is 
anticipated by the promoters of the enter- 
prise that power, light, and heat can be sup- 
plied to all the mills, traction companies, 
and private houses in Rhode Island at less 
than one half the present cost. 

It may be many years before we shall 
succeed in harnessing the tides along the 
two great oceans that wash our shores, but 
they are sources of such an endless amount 
of power that the world will not be satisfied 
until they are controlled, or their utility 
proved futile. The conversion of the energy 
exerted by the currents of our great rivers 
into useful power is limited only by the 
question of initial expense in establishing 
the plant. 

Another great source of power that is 
open for experiment and investigation is the 
air which circulates around us. The winds 
turn tens of thousands of windmills to-day, 
and pump up millions of gallons of water 
from their subterranean springs. The power 
of the winds reclaimed a good portion of 
Holland from the sea by turning the innu- 
merable windmills that pumped the water 
from behind the dikes and emptied it into 
the ocean again. Vast stretches of land, 
and many small cities and towns, receive 
their entire water supply from the same 
source. The winds of one season exert 
power enough to supply the whole country 
with all the power that it could possibly use. 
The question of harnessing the winds and 
converting their energy into electric heat, 
light, and power is not a new one, but its 
solution is not yet within the sight of living 
scientists. Nevertheless, here is power in 
abundance, wasted energy sufficient to turn 
the car-wheels and machinery of a whole 
continent, and merely waiting for the invent- 
ive genius of man to control it. 

The production of electricity from coal is 
to-day the expensive method by which we 
obtain most of our power. Nature stored 
up ages ago in the bowels of the earth vast 
power and energy which have been drawn 
forth to meet the requirements of men ever 
since, and no one can say how long the coal 
fields will continue to yield the power to 
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turn the wheels of commerce. The cost of 
mining the coal and of making electricity 
from it is so great according to our present 
crude methods that it is impossible to de- 
crease the cost of power much below the 
present rates. There are still many able 
scientists who believe that electricity can yet 
be made from coal without the present enor- 
mous waste, and that the ultimate solution 
of the power problem lies in this direction. 
The stored-up energy of the coal mines is 
too vast to calculate, and it seems a wasteful 
process not to be able to utilize it in some 
way, And yet it is the last source of power 
that we desire to go to, for of all mentioned 
it is the dirtiest, clumsiest, and the least 
economical. 

The stored-up power of the coal fields, 
however, yields most of the electrical energy 
to run the machinery of commerce and the 
cars of city and suburban railways. Elec- 
tricity thus competes with steam on the 
same basis. In the past seven years it has 
replaced it in many departments of human 
progress. The energy stored up in the coal 
fields is transformed in one case into elec- 
The 


tricity and in the other into steam. 
two then enter into direct competition in 


producing mechanical motion. The waste 
incidental to the production of steam is so 
enormous that some other method of crea- 
ting mechanical power has been in urgent 
demand for years, and in a general way this 
loss is perceptibly lessened by the introduc- 
tion of the dynamo. Inelectric traction the 
loss of energy in propelling the cars, and in 
slewing up and starting again, is relatively 
small, and recent experiments have demon- 
strated that on certain lines it is the more 
economical of the two. 

With these advantages in favor of elec- 
tricity the question that presses for solu- 
tion is, Will this power ultimately supersede 
steam on all of the railroad systems of the 
land? Should an affirmative answer be 
given the change in our railroads would be 
tremendous, and there would be another 
great era of railroading that would rival the 
past fifty years of road construction. 

An examination of the earnings of the 
leading railroad companies of the United 
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States doés not show excessive profits, and 
in many instances the margin is so small 
that any sudden reduction in the traffic 
would wipe this out and send the company 
into bankruptcy. It is utterly impossible 
for the railroads to be run upon the present 
basis at a much lower charge for transpor- 
tation, and if the great need of the day is 
cheaper traveling facilities some more eco- 
nomical power than steam must be utilized. 
The electric lines have invaded the cities 
and suburbs to such an extent that many 
of the steam lines have either abandoned 
their short-haul service or substituted elec- 
tricity for steam. Five years ago the man- 
agers of the railroads ignored their electrical 
rivals, but their growth has been so steady 
and stupendous that they now give serious 
consideration to their development and ex- 
tension. Wherever the electric lines have 
been built the steam roads have eventually 
been forced to change their motive power 
or to abandon the field. In every short- 
haul service electricity has triumphed over 
its rival, and now it threatens to compete on 
longer systems. 

Steam railroad building, as before re- 
marked, has been at a standstill for a nun- 
ber of years now, but enough short lines of 
electric roads have been constructed to com- 
pensate for this many times over. The 
electric lines are ramifying in every direc- 
tion, acting in many cases as feeders to the 
steam roads, or at least this is what the 
managers of the steam roads would like to 
consider as the true condition of affairs. 
But unfortunately they are not satisfied with 
being merely feeders ; they are constructing 
and forming systems of their own, independ- 
ent of the steam roads. 

A good illustration of the growth of elec- 
tric railways may be had by studying the 
state of Massachusetts, where a network of 
lines already covers the eastern part of the 
state and projected and contemplated roads 
will in time connect all the western centers 
of population. The center of all this net- 
work of electric lines is in Boston, but from 
this point they run in all directions, becom- 
ing less extensive and numerous as they get 
away from the chief city of the state. The 
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suburbs for miles in either direction have 
been built up marvelously by the electric 
lines. When outside of the city limits the 
cars make excellent time, and they are built 
with the idea of giving comfort and pleas- 
ure to the riders. It is now easier to reach 
the suburbs five or ten miles distant from the 
center of Boston than ten years ago it was 
possible to reach the extreme boundary of 
the city. All of the suburban towns are 
connected with Boston by electric lines, and 
they can be reached at any hour of the day 
or night for five or ten cents. 

But beyond the suburbs the electric lines 
extend to towns and cities that were for- 
merly cut off from the main center of popu- 
lation. Each city has its distinct system, 
with one or more lines connecting with the 
systems of some neighboring town or city, 
and from these main roads minor lines ram- 
ify in every direction. 

While Massachusetts may illustrate the 
foremost expansion of the electric railway 
system, it does not by any means stand alone 
in actively building trolley lines. Every 
large town and city in the country has its 


electric railroad systems, which are rapidly 
extending their branch lines further and 
further into the country, coming into more 
direct competition with the steam lines every 


day. The low cost of building and equip- 
ping the roads, and the good profits real- 
ized from operating them, make the trolley 
lines popular with manager, directors, and 
stockholders, while the cheapness of trans- 
portation and clean, rapid service please the 
public. New York, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey have encouraged the growth of the 
electric roads, and parts of their territory 
are covered by a network of lines that leaves 
no room for new ones. It is not simply 
in the suburbs of the large cities that the 
lines are constructed, but they connect most 
of the leading towns and villages, and to do 
this they travel twenty and thirty miles out 
into the uninhabited country, building up 
along the lines summer resorts and pleasant 
all-the-year-round residential communities. 

Several years ago railroad managers had 
to concede that the electric service was best 
Suited for short hauls, especially in the cities 
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and suburbs, and many of them partly sub- 
stituted electric motors on their lines. This 
was specially emphasized in Baltimore, where 
the series of trials with the electric engine 
and steam-engine were conspicuously made 
to demonstrate the superiority of the former 
over the latter. The electric engine built 
for service in that city proved such a suc- 
cess that new ones were immediately ordered, 
not only for Baltimore but for other cities 
as well. 

Since that series of experiments the in- 
troduction of the electric engine has been 
seriously discussed, and it is considered by 
some merely a matter of time before the 
steam-engine will be in much less use than 
to-day. The electric locomotive has been 
in successful operation for some time now in 
several parts of the country, and its services 
are almost as efficient as the trolley car. 
This is the third and last advance of elec- 
tricity in railroad circles. The electric loco- 
motive is built with a view to making long 
hauls, and not to be confined to city and 
suburban traffic. It is to come into more 
open and direct competition with the steam- 
engine thananything else. On the City and 
South London Railway there has been in 
actual service for some time electric locomo- 
tives that have given satisfaction in every 
way. But the English locomotive is not 
called upon to do the hard work required of 
those in America, for the conditions of the 
railway, traffic, and size of the cars are very 
different. 

In Baltimore the experiments with the 
electric locomotive in drawing the trains 
through the long tunnel were made with a 
view to abolishing the nuisance of gas 
and smoke. They proved so powerful in 
their hauling capacity, so neat and clean in 
their action, and so generally satisfactory 
that others were immediately ordered for 
railroads operating their lines through simi- 
lar tunnels within the limits of cities. 

While electric locomotives were only in- 
tended to haul trains through tunnels that 
pass underor through the heart of cities, 
their virtues were so pronounced that experi- 
ments were made by other railroad compa- 
nies with a view to substituting them for 
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steam-engines should conditions warrant the 
change. Electric locomotives have been 
built and operated by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad on a branch of their main line, 
near Pittsburg, called the Turtle Creek Rail- 
road. Here the experts in the employ of 
the company are making thorough tests of 
the electric engines, and their efficiency and 
general service will be determined before 
they will be generally introduced on the 
company’s system. One point so far is 
practically demonstrated, and that is that 
steam will gradually be done away with 
within large city limits. This conclusion 
was reached by the managers of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad after their tests were 
made, and the Pennsylvania people are al- 
most ready to go a step further and intro- 
duce the electric locomotive in the suburbs, 
and on all short-service lines. This will 
practically limit the steam-engines to the 
long-haul service, and they will be seen only 
in the country running between cities and 
widely separated towns. 

In operating the heavy electric locomo- 


tives the question of expense has not been 
considered so much as that of convenience 


and comfort to the passengers. But the 
cost of operating the trains drawn by the 
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electric locomotives is less than that of 
steam, and the service is infinitely superior. 

Like the trolley lines, the electric locomo- 
tive begins its usefulness in the city and then 
extends its service into the suburbs and 
short country lines. Under present condi- 
tions it can be operated on these lines 
with much greater satisfaction than the 
steam-engine, but whether it will ever re- 
place the latter on long hauls for gen- 
eral sevice no one can to-day determine. 
But judging from the present growth and 
expansion of trolley lines throughout the 
country it is reasonable to predict that the 
electric locomotive will in time do away with 
the steam-engine. Especially would this be 
true, and the time hastened, if some more 
economical source of power could be dis- 
covered and utilized. Ifthe energy exerted 
by the rivers, tides, and wind could be col- 
lected and distributed to run the railroad 
trains of the country, and our coal fields 
abandoned for all future ages as an ancient 
and crude form of obtaining heat, light, and 
power, we would soon see the land full of 
clean, odorless, and smokeless electric loco- 
motives rushing from one city to another, 
and shorter lines equipped with trolley cars 
to nourish and feed them. 
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BY JAMES HOWE BABCOCK. 


HE Cuban revolution has brought up 

for consideration, if not for very 

serious and careful calculation, the 
question of the military power of Spain. 
The question has two practical forms: (1) Is 
Spain strong enough to subdue her insur- 
gent colonists? (2) What chance may there 
be that, in exasperation sharpened by 
failure to subdue the insurrection, Spain 
might declare war upon the United States ? 
It is not probable that Spain will crush the 
Cuban rebels; it is less probable that the 
Spaniards will make war upon this country. 
Perhaps, however, it is too confidently as- 
sumed that neither event is within the sphere 
of the possible. Obviously much will de- 


pend upon the extent of the Spanish re- 
sources; for it is well understood that the 
people of the Spanish peninsula, without re- 
spect to home politics, are firmly united in 
the purpose to retain possession of Cuba. 
This purpose is supported by an intense and 
enthusiastic feeling by which in existing 
conditions any propositions for compromise 
would be promptly rejected; but Spain has 
often accepted the inevitable. 

Our government has practically proposed 
that Spain shall grant self-government to 
the Cubans, the latter laying down their 
arms upon the guaranty of the United States 
that the promise of Spain, broken at the end 
of the last revolt, shall this time be executed 
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in good faith. In the present temper of the 
Spaniards this proposition has small chance 
of favor, especially since President Cleve- 
land has extended the Monroe Doctrine and 
set up for the United States a claim to ulti- 
mate authority in all controversies affecting 
American territory. The Monroe Doctrine 
was originally aimed at Spain. President 
Monroe warned the other powers of Europe 
in 1823 that any attempt to reconquer for 
Spain the South American states would be re- 
garded by us as an unfriendly act. This an- 
nouncement by President Monroe deprived 
Spain of her last chance to recover her colo- 
nies on the American continent. Therefore 
to Spain the Monroe Doctrine is historically 
odious. No European power likes the doc- 
trine; Spain hates it. The very mention 
of it exasperates Spanish feeling against us. 

We exasperate Spain in two other ways: 
(1) our press and our political platforms are 
quite unanimous in sympathetic support of 
the Cuban insurgents; (2) this country is 
the base of supplies for the rebels. In fact 
a part of the inhabitants of this country are 


engaged in making war upon Spanish au- 
thority in Cuba; and the simple truth is that 
our government has not the power, and our 
people have not the will, to prevent the de- 
parture from our shores of men and muni- 


tions destined for the rebels. In Spain the 
argument for attacking us grows stronger 
with the strength of the rebellion in Cuba. 
For, in the Spanish view, we are actually 
making war on Spain. Spaniards feel that 
the revolt is inspired and maintained by the 
people of the United States ; and the more 
radical among them have a good argument 
when they advocate retaliation against us. 
This argument grows in eloquence precisely 
as the argument for direct interference grows 
among ourselves, by the mere continuance 
of a formidable resistance to Spanish au- 
thority in Cuba. 

We should not overlook the fact that 
Spain has other historical grievances in our 
regard. Louisiana and Florida were Span- 
ish when we set up national housekeeping. 
Spain under compulsion, in 1800, ceded 
Louisiana to Napoleon under a pledge not to 
alienate it except back to Spain; but the 
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French emperor sold this vast domain to us 
with indecent haste. In 1819 a dissolute 
and tyrannical king, Ferdinand VII., the 
worst of a bad lot of Bourbons, sold Florida 
to the United States, and this sale provoked 
a revolution in Spain. Both alienations 
rankle in the Spanish heart; we became 
the beneficiaries ; that might have been for- 
given if we had not set up the Monroe 
tenet as a shelter for South American rebels. 
—to use their language. We ought not to 
be in any doubt about the sentiments of the 
Spaniards. Though Cuba remained “the 
ever faithful isle” during the period of the 
South American revolts, her people have 
forfeited the fulsome title by insurrections 
in 1829, 1844, 1848, 1851, 1868, and 1895; 
and people living in the United States have 
been accomplices or leaders of all these re- 
bellions. It would be strange if Spain had 
no desire to repay us in kind for all these 
humiliations, 

The knot of the Spanish problem is in 
the United States. She could subdue Cuba 
alone, but Cuba is not alone. 

The Spanish statesmen know that our 
government is faithful to its international 
obligations. But it is one of the incurable 
defects of international law that it permits 
one country to be made a base of supplies 
for rebellion in another country. We 
learned all that lesson between 1862 and 
1865. But, it may be asked, why did 
Great Britain afterward pay us $15,000,000 
for violating international law? Because 
she allowed Confederate war-ships to be 
built in her ports. We made no formal 
complaint against Englishmen furnishing 
guns, ammunition, and other military sup- 
plies to the Confederates. What our govern- 
ment now tries to do is to prevent armed 
bodies of men leaving our ports for the des- 
tination of Cuba. We are bound to formal 
diligence in this matter; we are not respon- 
sible if such expeditions escape our vigilance. 

Why is this defect of international law in- 
curable? For several reasons, among which 
freedom of commerce counts for much. 
The chief moral reason is that a nation can- 
not justly be held responsible for what its 
citizens may do in other countries, It 
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would be like holding a father to account 
for the conduct of grown-up sons. The 
truth is that a million of men might go from 
this country to the Cuban Army; they 
might be supported there by people living 
in this country; and all the while the hands 
of the United States might be clear of all 
complicity. The government is required 
only to stop armed men and armed ships— 
whenever expeditions are brought to its 
knowledge—if it is possible todo so. To 
incur guilt the neglect must be plainly 
manifest and notorious. 

It is, therefore, the largest part of the 
task of Spain to deal with her enemies in 
the United States. The task would become 
impossible if our government once recog- 
nized the Cubans as belligerents. Our peo- 
ple would then more freely aid the rebels, 
and a Cuban navy would soon appear on the 
ocean. At that point, in the frenzy of exas- 
peration, the Spaniards might declare war 
upon the United States. Such a declaration 
would not save Cuba to Spain; but it would 
make the freedom of Cuba very expensive 
for us. Spain could do us a great deal of 
mischief. 

The resources of Spain cannot be meas- 
ured without taking into the account some 
facts of Spanish history. It would be 
rash to conclude that a splendid past sheds 
no light on the present and future. In 
the sixteenth century Spain was the first 
power in the world. The sun never set on 
her dominions. Her soldiers were the best 
in Europe. The Greater Spain—including 
besides her American possessions the Neth- 
erlands, and provinces in Italy and North 
Africa—poured wealth into the homeland. 
Her arts and industries had taken the first 
place. The Moors, humbled to the dust 
and persecuted for their religion, had taken 
up the employments considered degrading 
by the hidalgos, and had carried them to a 
high state of perfection. They established 
a system of irrigation which made the har- 
vests sure and abundant. They introduced 
the cultivation of sugar, silk, and _ rice. 
They placed the manufactures of Spain on 
a level with those of France and some of 
their goods were sought by other countries. 
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Spanish commerce in the same hands was 
rapidly becoming formidable by its method 
and skill. 

But in 1609 Philip III., his priests having 
failed to convert the Moors, expelled them 
all from the kingdom, giving them but three 
days for their departure. If we could im- 
agine the expulsion from this country of the 
majority of our workmen, merchants, and 
farmers, we would obtain some notion of 
the extent of the calamity inflicted upon 
Spain by this foolish and cruel decree. 

This fatal blow to the economic resources 
of the country was accompanied and fol- 
lowed by a series of disasters in war and di- 
plomacy ; and at the end of the seventeenth 
century Spain had lost Portugal, was prac- 
tically excluded from the Netherlands, was 
replaced by France in Italy, and had lost 
more in prestige than in territory. Histo- 
rians connect these disasters with the perse- 
cutions of Jews and Moors, and the conse- 
quent weakness of Spain at thecenter. Un- 
der the Arabs there were twenty millions of 
inhabitants of the peninsula; at the end of the 
seventeenth century only six millions. Every 
home source of wealth had been dried up. 

From that lowest point in fortune this 
Spanish nation has been rising, with many 
arrests and backward movements, during 
two centuries. The severe territorial losses 
of the first quarter of this century operated 
in the same direction as the follies of the 
seventeenth—to compel the Spaniards to 
develop their home resources, their mines, 
fields, and manufactures. They have 
profited by adversity because their soil, 
climate, and mines invited them to the de- 
velopment of the sturdy forces of their own 
character. The men who discovered and 
conquered the larger part of the Americas, 
whose soldiers and statesmen grasped and 
held for centuries so much of the mainland 
of Europe, belonged to a race which is by 
no means extinct. Its energy, courage, and 
endurance have been turned to peaceful 
pursuits, and Spain has grown in wealth and 
population, not by leaps and bounds, but 
steadily and securely. Compared with 
neighboring peoples the growth has been 
slow ; but England, France, and Germany 
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have enjoyed advantages of situation and 
of circumstances, while Spain has been iso- 
lated by territorial losses and weakened by 
historical burdens. Until the middle of this 
century there were several Spains; the con- 
solidation of the people was so tardily ef- 
fected and the art of government was so 
slowly learned. 

In our day there exists one Spanish peo- 
ple numbering twenty millions. The dy- 
nastic troubles and conflicts seem to be 
ended. The regency of the mother of the 
young king has been marked by prudence 
and admirable decorum; the lad, now in his 
eleventh year, who will “reign but not gov- 
ern” in Spain, will come into an undisputed 
inheritance which his mother’s wisdom. has 
preserved and enriched. A belief in and a 
devotion to representative government unites 
the people in all the provinces, and though 
party spirit is strong the factional tendencies 
are checked effectually by a patriotic feel- 
ing which the Cuban revolt has strength- 
ened—the union of Spanish people was never 
before so complete or so dangerous to rash 
interference with its rights and claims. 

The insurrections of the Spanish colonies 
are the only trouble of the Spaniards. Every 
other European country, except Switzerland, 
is under more or less international distress. 
The fires of 1870 still burn in, France and 
Germany ; all the powers assist anxiously at 
All 


conflagrations on the Bosporus. 
on the alert for the diplomacy of each other. 
But in Spain all the old fires are burned out, 
and the people whose fortunes so long de- 
pended upon war and intrigue in Holland, 
Germany, Italy, and France have not the 
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smallest European care or anxiety. So 
stable are their relations with other powers 
that any one of them would be glad to assist 
Spain in a war against us—if all the rest 
would join the league. In the event of 
such a war our safety would be these inter- 
national quarrels and jealousies in which 
Spain has no share. 

From an international point of view there 
is no flaw in the title of Spain to Cuba. 
We have never as a nation disputed that 
title or alleged the smallest defect. The 
only occasion on which we could apply the 
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original Monroe Doctrine would arise if 
Spain attempted to transfer the island to 
some other European power, and in such a 
case our only remedy would be war. The 
right of Cuba to self-government must be 
proved by successful revolution, by expel- 
ling the Spanish power. Our amended Mon- 
roe Doctrine modifies this international view 
in an indefinite measure. No one has a 
right to maintain a nuisance; no one has 
a right to impair the value of property in- 
trusted to his care. These principles are 
not perfectly applied in international rela- 
tions. We propose to apply them on our 
side of the Atlantic somewhat as the great 
powers of Europe have long applied them to 
Turkey, for example. For us it is untried 
ground; and we cannot safely settle the 
matter in mass-meeting. 

The effective army of Spain, on a war 
footing, is about half a million of men. The 
Spanish Navy is not easily reckoned up be- 
cause recent changes in naval architecture 
and armament change the value of ships and 
guns. We have a force of battle-ships for 
which Spain has no match. If a place of 
meeting could be fixed upon and the two 
navies were set to fighting we should prob- 
ably destroy the fleets of Spain in a few 
hours. But the weaker power never faces 
a certain defeat in any such way. The 
Spanish Navy would keep out of our way 
as muchas possible ; and it is strong enough 
to do a good deal of harm to our coast 
towns, to our coastwise trade, and to our 
foreign commerce. For such warfare the 
Spaniards have one hundred and thirty-two 
vessels afloat, but few of them are modern 
and many of them are very small. 

Perhaps our chief concern ought to be 
our duty to the Cubans. The argument 
that our interests are injured by the con- 
flict in Cuba is precisely the argument used 
in Europe from 1862 to 1865 to justify in- 
terference in our civil conflict. We could 
not then deny, any more than Spain can 
deny now, that the war damaged other na- 
tions. Things were far worse then in Eng- 
land than they now are with us. The cot- 
ton famine starved workmen in the north 
of England. We have nothing to put by 
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the side of it except a rise in the cost of 
Havana cigars. We allege that the war is 
“cruel.” That was the favorite word which 
Europe applied to our war in 1862-65. All 
war is cruel; if we went to war in the inter- 
est of Cuba that war would be cruel. The 
most careless readers of the newspapers 
must have observed that the Spanish govern- 
ment has been punctiliously exact in keep- 
ing international obligations due to us. Not 
the shadow of a pretext for the use of force 
by us has been allowed to arise and remain 
to darken the horizon. Spain keeps the in- 
ternational peace so carefully that we are re- 
stricted to some form of argument (for inter- 
ference) which is based on our duty to the 
people of Cuba. It is perfectly piain that 
Spain will never admit that we have any 
duty of interference by force in the govern- 
ment of the island of Cuba. What will 
happen? Our share in what will happen is 
to be measured by the strength of Spain—as 
Spain measures her strength. 

We may be sure that the rebellion will 
continue; that the rebels will continue to 
draw their supplies from our shores; that 


Spain will maintain an armed force in Cuba ; 
that no European power will protest against 
Spanish rule in Cuba—for this negative 


purpose all Europe is on Spain’s side. For 
the cost of a popular war—and this is a 
popular war in Spain—every dollar of the 
national wealth in a modern country is avail- 
able. The debts of Spain are heavy, but 
her people are not poor. The inference 
seems to be that Spain will cling to Cuba 
until we wrest Cuba from her bloody hands. 
That is the issue—unless the rebels accept, 
through us, self-government under the Span- 
ish crown. At the present time Spain is 
ready to grant self-government in her own 
way and according to her own pleasure ; but 
there is small chance of her accepting our 
mediation. The things granted the Cubans 
in the two cases would be very different 
things. We should insist on literal and ab- 
solute control of Cuba by the Cubans. 
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Spain has in mind no such broad scheme of 
political emancipation; the Cubans will ac- 
cept nothing less than the right and power 
to govern themselves in their own way. 

Spain is strong enough to do great mis- 
chief along our coasts, to drive our com- 
merce from the deep seas, and to interrupt 
if not destroy for the duration of the war 
our coastwise trade. Spain is almost the 
only nation that can afford to fight us. We 
could inflict great losses on England or 
France ; we can do very little harm to Spain. 
A glance at a map will show why Spain is 
practically secure from injury at our hands. 

The cities of Spain are inland or they 
border the Mediterranean Sea. And while 
Spain has Cuban forts close to our doors 
we have not a foot of ground in the Med- 
iterranean for coaling our fleets; and the 
Straits of Gibraltar make that sea a bottle 
in which we should hardly risk our ships of 
war. The Spanish shores of the Bay of 
Biscay afford a very limited field for hostile 
naval operations, and the rest of Spain is 
out of our reach. Spain is at home in our 
waters; we should be far from home in 
Spanish seas. The natural conditions of 
such a naval war are on the side of the 
weaker power. These notes do not present 
inviting horizons. The Cuban question has 
been increasing in gravity for two long years. 
It must be hoped—though the hope has no 
very solid ground—that Spain may be per- 
suaded to give the Cubans self-government. 
This is the only solution of the problem that 
can be contemplated with satisfaction. If 
the struggle lasts long we shall be drawn 
into the conflict. It is a part of the modern 
doctrine of liberty that no people is good 
enough to govern another and distant peo- 
ple against the will of the governed. 
conflict in Cuba is a horrible one, and it is 
making a desert of “the gem of the Antilles.” 
With whatever consequences to ourselves, 
we, the people of the United States, wili not 
forever look idly on while Spain “ pacifies ” 
Cuba with fire and sword. 


The 
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WHERE WOMEN VOTE. 


BY VINA J. LEE. 


see they have a new name for us,” 
said the lady beside whom it was my 
privilege to sit at table. 

“Something very nice I hope,” I replied. 

“Oh, yes! we are now called ‘the unquiet 
sex’ !” 

“I do not suppose that is intended as a 
compliment.” 

“Perhaps not. So long as women re- 
mained quiet they were all right, but as soon 
as they. want any change in the existing 
state of affairs they at once become ‘the 
unquiet sex.’ 

“Take woman suffrage, for example,” 
continued my companion. ‘ If woman had 
remained quiet, do you suppose that she 
would have been given as much share in the 
suffrage as she now has? Notat all. What 


woman has already gained in the matter of 


voting has come from being unquiet. The 
woman suffrage societies, by constant and 
continuous agitation carried on during the 
past twenty-five years, have done much to 
obtain for women a large share of represen- 
tation and political power.” 

There is no doubt that in the matter of 
suffrage “the unquiet sex”? has made some 
headway of late years. At different times 
and in different places the ballot has been 
put into the hands of the women in order to 
keep them quiet. While woman suffrage 
has met with many set-backs, yet it has won 
many great victories. 

The movement to obtain suffrage for 
women is world-wide. There are few coun- 
tries in Europe and few states in the Union 
that have not granted women some form of 
suffrage. So that the question, Where do 
women vote ? might be answered by asking, 
Where do they not vote? And some ac- 
count of the suffrage rights thus far granted 
to women may be of interest. 

Perhaps the greatest progress has been 


made in the United States. For a majority 
of the states—not less than twenty-five or 
thirty states—have given women suffrage 
of one kind or another. The most com- 
mon form is the power to vote at school 
elections. 

In three of the states women vote with 
little or no restriction. The three states are 
Wyoming, Utah, and Colorado. 

In Wyoming women have been voting on 
the same terms with men ever since 1870. 
This privilege was further secured to them 
by the state constitution, which was ratified 
at a special election prior to the admission 
of Wyoming as a state by Congress on July 
10, 1890. Of course the Wyoming women 
have not been afraid to stand for office. 
Two years ago Miss Ella Knowles ran for 
attorney-general of Wyoming and failed of 
election by a small number of votes. Some 
of the supporters claimed that she had been 
counted out, and others, although they did 
not vote for her, would not have been sorry of 
her election, in order to see what kind of an 
attorney-general she would have made. In 
the election jast fall Mrs. Malvy, as candi- 
date for presidential elector, was defeated 
by a small majority. 

Women voted in the territory of Utah un- 
til excluded by the Edmunds Law. How- 
ever, the convention of 1895 to form a state 
constitution agreed upon a provision granting 
them suffrage. The new constitution was 
ratified by the people November 5, 1895. 
One of the first results has been the election 
of Mrs. Martha Hughes Cannon to the 
Utah Senate. 

In 1893 the people of Colorado voted in 
favor of general woman suffrage. There 
were only three women in the last Colorado 
Assembly. They expect to do better next 
year. 

The women of Kansas and Nebraska do 
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considerable voting. The Kansas women 
vote at all municipal elections, and in sev- 
eral towns a woman has been elected to the 
mayoralty office. A constitutional amend- 
ment providing for woman suffrage was de- 
feated by the Kansas voters in November, 
1894. 

At the last election (November 3, 1896) 
a woman was elected to the office of prose- 
cuting attorney of Brown County, Nebraska. 
Miss Mae Davison was nominated by the 
Populists and indorsed by the Democrats. 
The office of prosecuting attorney is rather 
a responsible, if not trying, position for a 
lady who is but twenty-five years old. It re- 
mains to be seen if Miss Davison will hold 
her own with the other sharp, shrewd law- 
yers of the Brown County bar. 

The women of Washington have had their 
political disappointment. They voted in 
the territory for five years, and then a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court suddenly put 
an end to it. The whole question came up 
again, when the Washington State Constitu- 
tion was submitted to the male voters. The 
woman suffrage provision was defeated by a 
Many of the advo- 


comfortable majority. 
cates of woman suffrage were surprised, and 
they hope for better luck next time. 

Last year (1895) the movement met with 
defeat in two states—South Carolina and 
Massachusetts—under different conditions. 


A proposition to allow women to vote was 
defeated in the South Carolina Constitu- 
tional Convention. A majority of the voters 
in Massachusetts voted “no” on this ques- 
tion: “Is it expedient that municipal suf- 
frage be granted to women?” “No” was 
voted by 186,976 men, and “yes” by 87,- 
000 ; while 22,204 women voted “ yes” and 
only 864 voted “ no.” 

Thus far woman suffrage has found but 
little encouragement in the large and im- 
portant states of the Union; for example, in 
New York, Pennsylvania, or Illinois. The 
New York Legislature passed a law permit- 
ting women to vote for school officers, but in 
1893 the act was declared unconstitutional ; 
the reason being that the word “ male ”’ was 
used in the state constitution as a qualifica- 
tion of voters. 


WHERE WOMEN VOTE. 


The convention to revise the New York 
State Constitution was held in 1894. The 
champions of woman suffrage were active 
and industrious. They canvassed the state 
both before and after the election. At one 
time they confidently expected to carry their 
point, which was to strike out the word 
“male” in the constitutional qualification of 
voters. However, the proposition was voted 
down in the convention by 97 to 58. 

Oddly enough, the strongest and most 
persistent opposition to woman suffrage in 
New York came from women all over the 
state. Their written protests, which are said 
to have had no little influence in determin- 
ing the matter, presented the anti-suffrage 
side in its best form. 

For the sake of reference, and to sum up, 
we may add that women have some.form of 
suffrage, usually as to taxation or election of 
school officers, in the following states: Ari- 
zona, Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Wis- 
consin, and Wyoming. 

It is interesting to note some of the 
meager forms of suffrage granted to women 
in several states. Thus, the only vote they 
have in Pennsylvania is on local improve- 
ments—that is, simply the right to sign or 
refuse to sign petitions. It is the same in 
Arkansas and Missouri, where woman suf- 
frage means only signing or refusing to sign 
petitions for liquor licenses ; while in Texas 
it refers to petitions for school officers. The 
Louisiana women can vote on the question 
of running railroads through parishes. Of 
course these concessions do not amount to 
much, and few women avail themselves of 
their privilege. 

Going across the border, we find that 
women have suffrage in all municipal elec- 
tions in Canada. They vote in Ontario for 
al] elective officers except members of the 
Dominion Parliament. 

Let us turn now to the European countries. 
It should be noted that widows are the most 
favored. In most places single and married 
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women are excluded from the elective fran- 
chise. However, in Great Britain—that is, 
in England, Scotland, and Wales—women, 
single and widows, have suffrage at all the 
elections except for members of Parliament. 

The agitation for woman suffrage has been 
carried on in England with more or less re- 
sult. When John Bright was alive the 
women had an able champion in the House 
of Commons, and no such eminent advocate 
has since risen to take his place. Many old 
English laws, which, to quote Mr. Glad- 
stone’s expression in his speech on the 
Woman’s Suffrage Bill in 1871, give to 
women “ something less than justice,” have 
been swept away or repealed. Perhaps the 
most substantial benefit was the Married 
Women’s Property Act, which redressed a 
great injustice. And yet, notwithstanding 
the agitation going on, and the work of 
woman suffrage societies, it must be con- 
fessed that the English political leaders and 
those who make the laws are averse to grant- 
ing full suffrage to women. 

The Swedish women have about the same 
voting rights as their English sisters, while 


in Norway the women have only school 
suffrage. 

The only countries of Europe where 
women vote to any extent are in those 
places that we would least expect it ; for ex- 
ample in Finland and Iceland. On the Con- 
tinent the woman suffrage movement has 


made no great headway of late years. The 
women have no voting privileges to speak 
of in either France orGermany. In several 
European countries they are allowed to vote 
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by proxy. Thus, in the Austrian provinces 
women can vote for members of the provin- 
cial and imperial Parliaments, but by proxy. 
They can vote in person at local elections. 
The same is true of Russia, where women who 
are heads of households vote at local elec- 
tions. Astothe widows, they have the right 
to vote at municipal elections in Belgium, 
while in Italy they can vote for members of 
Parliament. 

It is a “far cry” from Italy to Australia 
and New Zealand. But in Australasia women 
are marching on. They vote at the local 
elections in every province of Australia, and 
also at all the local elections in New Zea- 
land. Two years ago the New Zealand 
women took a prominent part in the elec- 
tions, and it is said that the worthiest can- 
didates were defeated. 

The only country in Asia where women 
can vote is in India; in the Madras and 
Bombay presidencies they have the right to 
vote at municipal elections. In Africa 
women can vote only in Cape Colony, where 
they are also allowed municipal suffrage. 

Such, in brief, are the terms and con- 
ditions on which woman has thus far: been 
granted the ballot at different times and at 
different places. The idea of legislators 
seems to be manhood as opposed to uni- 
versal suffrage ; or, as an eloquent English 
woman suffragist has expressed it, “ all men 
not being either paupers or felons to be ad- 
mitted to political power, no matter how ig- 
norant, how poor, how degraded, in virtue 
of their manhood, while all women are to 
be excluded in virtue of their womanhood.” 


HYGIENE. 


BY THE FAMILY DOCTOR. 


LD Lady Holland, of Macaulay’s 
“Table Talk” fame, used to com- 
plain that “in the way of getting 

people to change their habits one French 
tailor can achieve results which twenty 
British professors could not hope to attain,” 
and one of her countrywomen adds that if 
“slumming mantles” would only become 


fashionable the redemption of the tenement 
population might yet be accomplished. 

But if fashion fails to promote the work 
of moral regeneration, it might certainly be 
utilized for purposes of hygienic reform. 
The inoculation craze is emptying the 
winter resorts of Southern Europe, and 
even in America the relatives of a consump- 
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tive, as a friend of mine expresses it, have 
to “keep shotguns loaded and cocked for 
the special benefit of lymph pedlers.” 
Eight years ago the popularity of the 
‘Adirondack highland camps threatened to 
ruin the sanitaria of the South; and at the 
beginning of this century only midnight 
flight could save a male dyspeptic from the 
risk of being sent out to sea—round Cape 
Horn, if no whaler happened to be in port. 

The “Kneipp cure” has now started on 
its tour of the world. Only three months 
ago I was sitting on the porch of a lake- 
side hotel, watching the youngsters put up 
a swing, while a visitor showed the ladies 
his collections of tropical sea-shells and 
butterflies, admiring their bird-feather 
flowers in return, and in the midst of that 
sunshine the paterfamilias fell upon us with 
the announcement that the children must 
take off their shoes and stockings before 
the dew was gone and start running bare- 
foot in the wet grass. ‘“ Don’t you think it 
is about the right time?” he asked his wife. 

Imagine an American lady in 1876, or 
even 86, being requested to indorse a 


proposition of that sort! 

“* What! !—run in the cold, wet grass—my 
children? and barefoot too? Are you in 
league with an undertaker? They would 
soon have to turn up their toes to the 
daisies, with a vengeance!” 


But Mrs. D was a lady of the period. 
Grass-runners, she knew, had undoubtedly 
survived the strange experiment in more 
than one case, and she had seen pallid 
boarding-school maids chase the calf around 
the pasture till they dropped their chewing- 
gum and recovered their lost color, and 
above all, she remembered that meadow 
gallopades had become fashionable in Put- 
in-Bay and Long Branch. 

“Why, yes,” she said, “it must be near 
nine o’clock. It does seem a little chilly 
this morning” (with something like a re- 
vival of the old prejudice), “but you are 
right, it won’t do to wait till the dew is all 
gone.” 

The children were sent to grass, and 
every step they took in that dew-drenched 
meadow, I think, was a step in a right 


direction and will help to tramp a miserable, 
life-blighting delusion under foot and out of 
sight. It will help to settle the dispute 
about the real cause of “colds” and assist 
the recognition of the fact that catarrhs are 
caught only indoors, and are cured by out- 
door exercise—the cooler the better. 

I admit that in the gospel of Mr. Kneipp 
truth exists only in a highly rarefied state; 
the importance of the dew is wholly im- 
aginary and rain or a good rubbing down 
with a towel and cold well water would 
serve the same purpose, but the benefit of 
the fashion in its present form rests on the 
indisputable practical proof that a combi- 
nation of cold and moisture does of cause 
catarrhs, but tends to relieve them, besides 
stimulating the activity of the lungs and 
the digestive organs. 

Though—who knows? the beneficial re- 
sults of the prescription will perhaps be 
attributed to the incidental ceremonies. 

‘The Americans wash more than any 
other nation,’ a New Yorker told a pedler 
from the Mott Street colony of Syrian 
Mussulmen. “Yes, they do,” said the tur- 
banned oriental, ‘‘ but””—after some reflec- 
tion—-‘‘it will not avail them much unless 
they wash in the name of Mohammed, the 
Revealer, whose name be exalted.” 

Children, for all one can tell, will have 
to gallop in the name of Herr Kneipp, and 
those who run barefoot in a spirit of levity 
or in a common clover patch will be 
spanked as much as ever. 

High mountain resorts, too, are getting 
popular, and such hotels as that on Look- 
out Summit or on the pinnacle of the Roan 
Mountain can certainly claim superior topo- 
graphical facilities for being in the height 
of fashion; an altitude of 6,500 feet above 
tide-water can defy competition on this side 
of the Rocky Mountains, and the roads 
have generally been so well graded that a 
facetious manager could promise his patrons 
to get all their baggage up in good order— 
“with one exception, as no unbroken case 
of hay-asthma or chronic catarrh had ever 
reached the top of the mountain.” 

The word Matamoros (literally, “ Kill- 
Moors’’) is said to have been derived from 
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the “sobriquet of a Spanish knight who 
had attained eminent proficiency in the art 
of separating the bodies of Moriscos from 
their misbelieving souls,” but I doubt if the 
activity of that specialist affected the census 
of his native land half as much as the un- 
holy zeal of the lunatic who puffed the 
sanitary virtues of absinth, or wormwood 
extract, till he succeeded in making it the 
fashionable beverage of Frenchmen and 
Frenchified Spaniards. In Paris alone the 
wretched fuddle is turning thousands of 
young dupes old before their time; in Bar- 
celona it is superseding wine and coffee, in 
the French quarter of the City of Mexico 
coffee and pulgue. It is the very quintes- 
sence of an unnatural drink, bitter as the 
wages of sin, and nauseous enough to warn 
any unbiased novice; but then it is in 
vogue, and they swallow it, choking and 
shuddering, till their better instincts yield 
to a morbid second nature, and they cannot 
steady their nerves, walk, talk, or write till 
they have turned their stomach into a 
wormwood tank, 

Blest be the luck that has only afflicted 
Young America with a hot-water craze; it 
has no intrinsic merits, but in this world of 
compromises we cannot afford to be fas- 
tidious, and as compared with hot coffee, 
tea, or fire-water a cup of well water, boiled 
to the seething point, can do no harm worth 
mentioning, and leads us far in a right 
direction—indeed very near the ideal of 
a sanitary beverage. 

“Have you ever reflected on a most sug- 
gestive lesson from the book of nature?” 
says an American educator— “the fact, 
namely, that a hundred different animals 
may eat a hundred different substances— 
nothing but flesh, some of them, nothing 
but vegetables, others—but they all drink 
water? Is it not a plain hint that there are 
only two really natural beverages: milk for 
young children and cold water for adults?”’ 

“Plain, cold water’’ ought to recommend 
itself also from another point of view; 
tastes differ, but I would as soon consent to 
boil my ice-cream and my ripe grapes as 
my drinking water. 

Perhaps the very circumstance of an 
H-Feb, 
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artificial modification has assisted the 
spread of that fashion and Professor Priess- 
nitz, the apostle of the cold-water cure, 
would possibly have succeeded better if he 
had advised his disciples to cool their 
spring water with ice. 

Fashion loves novelties and for the sake 
of change mankind has abandoned more 
than one preposterous custom; there was a 
time when the belief in the necessity of 
periodical bleedings was raging like an 
international epidemic; Lord Byron, much 
against his own misgivings, was literally 
bled to death by a wretch of a Greek 
quack; every village had its leech-pond, 
and Montaigne describes households where 
the floor after a doctor’s visit resembled a 
butcher’s shop. That latter circumstance 
has possibly helped to turn the scales of 
public opinion against the crazy doctrine; 
tidy housewives objected to the defilement 
of their carpets, and one of the first eminent 
physicians to heed that protest was Dr. 
Boerhaave, a native of ultra-cleanly Holland. 
Who knows if the pill-box and the bitters- 
bottle will not follow the lancet to the limbo 
of abandoned fashions? It is an encourag- 
ing sign of the times that non-medicinal 
sanitaria are steadily multiplying and can 
now be found in North Carolina as well as 
in northern Michigan. 

The abolisher of the crinoline deserves 
a statue, and the sale of strait-jacket 
corsets is diminishing; but the human soul 
apparently cannot afford to board two dress- 
reform ideas at the same time, and while 
tight lacing is dying out the tight-shoe 
craze has revived in all its virulence and 
may bring us back to the standpoint of the 
fourteenth century, when dudes in full dress 
could only waddle, like ducks, because their 
shoes were about twenty sizes too tight in 
proportion to their length and turned up 
in front like Turkish sabers or pruning- 
hooks. But we must not despair; fashion 
has popularized vox humana cabinet organs 
and may yet introduce pes humanus shoes, 
with soles at least three inches broader 
than the present implements of torture. 

Stoves—parlor stoves—have superseded 
the good old grate chimneys because, as 
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housekeepers say, an open fireplace cannot 
be made to look stylish; but what a mis- 
take! The most beautiful house-warming 
contrivance I ever saw in my life was in 
the parlor of Miss Gerstacker, the favorite 
sister of the great traveler, who had brought 
his appreciation of wide-open chimneys 
from America, and knew that they beat any 
other plan for promoting ventilation. Her 
fireplace, with its concentric arches, re- 
sembled the entrance of a Gothic chapel, 
and was beautifully lined with glazed bricks 


that could be washed like glassware and 
made to reflect every flicker of the beech- 
wood logs. Those logs rested on nickel- 
plated supports with ornaments representing 
Titans bending under ponderous shoulder- 
loads, and, besides, the nooks of the alcove 
afforded room for pictures of litmus paper 
that changed color with every change of 
temperature, and toy merry-go-rounds that 
were set in motion by the ascending air- 
currents. Let us organize clubs for chim- 
ney-corner socials. 


SCIENTIFIC OPINIONS OF THE NOSE. 


BY ERNST SCHUTZ. 


TRANSLATED FOR “ 


HAT is it people have against 

the nose? Though they praise 

to the skies other features of the 
face, likenifig the eyes to stars and even to 
suns, making other poetical comparisons on 
the teeth and hair, they never devote a real 
song of praise to the nose. A poet never 
has been known, by me at least, in 
serious earnestness to celebrate the nose. 
At best we can only refer for serious po- 
etical instance to King Solomon’s songs, 
in which he earnestly compares the nose 
of his ideal love to the “tower of Lebanon 
which looks toward Damascus.” 

On the other hand there is no lack of 
reviling Jampoons and satirical poems writ- 
ten about the nose. Indeed the poet 
Johann Christoph Friedrich Haug in 1804 
wrote a whole book of spiteful epigrams 
about a single nose. 

The common contempt for the nose is 
manifest in the many nicknames and titles 
of doubtful honor that have been applied to 
it. First of all are the names that in the 
least flattering manner point to an affinity 
with animals, such as hawk nose, ram’s 
nose, horse nose, proboscis, pug nose, etc. 
Then the plant kingdom furnishes charm- 
ing resemblances, such as cucumber, orange, 
onion, and carrot nose. Finally come the 
very common but none the less impressive 
epithets such as smelling horn, bugle, hook, 
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balcony of the face, chimney of the lungs, 
promontory, and so on—all names and 
signs that certainly do not tend to inspire 
our respect for the nose. 

Let us now try breaking a lance in de- 
fense and, if possible, for the rehabilitation 
of this misunderstood, slandered, and de- 
spised organ. Let us open our tournament 
immediately with an examination into the 
esthetic properties of the nose. 

Yes, smile if you will, cynical reader; 
even the ugliest nose has its quota of 
beauty. If you do not believe this you 
soon can convince yourself of it simply by 
considering even the most repulsive nose 
apart from the face. 

The nose has the first place in human 
physiognomy. No beast has a nose proper, 
but only some analogous structure, flat and 
little separated, that rests on the region of 
the upper jaw. Even on the face of the 
most man-like ape the nose almost entirely 
lacks projection. Only the kahau has a 
projecting nose and it is of the proboscis 
variety, more like a caricature of the 
human nose. 

The noble human nose is enthroned like 
a queen on the face and rules the realms of 
physiognomy as does no other feature. 
Indeed the beauty of the other features is 
regulated by the form of the nose, for even 
the most regular features lose their attrac- 
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tion when offset by an unlovely or mis- 
shaped nose. 

For a long time the classic Greek nose 
has been regarded as the ideal shape and 
justly has been taken as a model of perfect 
beauty. However it should not be forgot- 
ten that a Greek nose should be accom- 
panied by a Greek head—a conformity that 
is rare indeed in our times when the shape 
of the head shows a cross of almost all 
nationalities. In commenting on the various 
shaped noses a noted esthetic offers the 
following comfort : 

“So long as a nose keeps within the 
bounds of our Caucasian race we must judge 
it with indulgent eyes and usually we will 
find that it is suitable to the face. The 
plain and troublesome noses are only those 
that are too long, too prominent, dispropor- 
tionately large, broad, cleft, or humped; too 
strongly hooked or too suddenly rounded 
off ; those open to the sky or flattened down ; 
those consisting of a ball of flesh or a nee- 
dlelike projection; noses with upright nos- 
trils. Besides these varieties of the Cau- 
casian nose are the Mongolian and Ethiopian 


types. The face into whose wide, prominent 
nostrils the sun can shine is never beautiful 


and suggests a death’s-head. The ensemble 
must be taken into consideration in judging 
the nose; upon its harmony with the whole 
face, whether it be an eagle, hawk, Juno, 
Roman, Greek, pointed, or snub nose, de- 
pends whether it is beautiful or at least 
pleasing.” 

3ut what gives the nose its specially high 
value is its physiognomic importance. In- 
deed Lavater considered the nose to be one 
of the most unerring guides to a knowledge 
of persons; he called it “the distinguishing 
mark of the human face, the symbol of taste 
and of feeling,” and in his questions on 
physiognomy exclaims: “Oh, ye princes, 
when ye choose your ministers first look to 
their noses! Gather about your throne 
those whose noses are strong in the upper 
part!” Itis reported for a fact that Na- 
poleon I. chose for his generals those officers 
who had aquiline noses, because he thought 
such had more courage and resoluteness. 

The great significance of the nose as an 
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indication of character is implied in the 
common expression to ‘see beyond one’s 
nose.” The celebrated Charles Darwin was 
almost rejected from the tour around the 
world in the Beagle because to Captain 
Fitzroy the nose of the young naturalist 
seemed not to indicate enough energy for 
exploring. Later Darwin proved his com- 
petence for the work and in his works on 
the descent of man he repeats over and 
over that the nose of man is one of the 
most essential marks of difference between 
him and his four-handed ancestor. 

The characteristics of the various shapes 
of nose according to physiognomy are as 
follows: The small flat nose, found mostly 
among women and called the soudbrette nose, 
when occurring with an otherwise agreeable 
and fortunate build of features indicates a 
certain gracious and cheerful naivete, com- 
bined with an inconsiderate curiosity. Such 
a nose seldom is possessed by men, at least 
in Europe, and when it is it denotes nothing 
in their favor but shows an individuality 
characterized by weakness and deficient sa- 
gacity. A nose thick and flat is an unfa- 
vorable feature with men as well as with 
women, usually signifying that the character 
is predominated by material and sensual in- 
stincts; while a turned-up nose with wide 
nostrils bespeaks a vain, puffed-up disposi- 
tion. Especially wide nostrils are a sign of 
strength, courage, and pride; small nostrils, 
of weakness and timidity. Noses large in 
every respect are found mostly among men 
and are masculine attributes, proclaiming 
the energetic character of the stronger sex. 
Among women a large, strongly modeled 
nose is rare and when it does occur it indi- 
cates a virago of a hard and unlovely 
disposition. 

As to the principal types of the larger 
built noses, Carus, among others, tells us 
that the nose long drawn out generally is 
symbolic of the intelligent, investigating, and 
productive nature of a fine spirit. On the 
other hand the strongly bowed eagle or 
hawk nose, so calied, which as a rule is com- 
bined with a less development of the fore 
part of the head and a correspondingly 
greater development of the back part of the 
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head, is the accompaniment rather of a 
strong will energy than of a strong pre- 
ponderance in the understanding faculties 
of the mind. The spur nose with the 
wings of the nose very much drawn up 
and the eyes standing as near together as 
possible belongs to this category. What 
the thick, fleshy, red, swollen alcohol nose 
indicates speaks for itself. One point, how- 
ever, must be conceded to this nose: it im- 
parts to the whole countenance a glimmer 
of comfortable bodily condition and happy 
humor, characteristics which were able to 
stamp a Falstaff, in spite of his narrow 
materialism, as one of the most amiable 
creations of the immortal poet. 

Exactly the opposite is indicated by the 
slender, pointed nose. A certain arresting 
and ossification of all fresh life, a dry sa- 
gacity and a denial of every warm dictate of 
the soul characterize this form of nose. 
Very often it is found with a pointed chin, 
and this combination is explained by the 
German maxim: 

A pointed nose with a pointed chin, 
There lives a very Satan within. 

The nose is an almost infallible index of 
one’s race and nationality. Those com- 
monly recognized as national features are 
the Greek, the Roman, and the Semitic, 
then the bulky German, the undulating Bo- 
hemian nose, and the Russian potato nose. 
The Chinese, too, the Japanese, and the flat 
negro noses do not need an exhaustive de- 
scription. As there are national noses so 
there arefamily noses. Who has not heard of 
an Orleans, a Hapsburg, or a Hohenzollern 
nose? If we would take the pains to make 
a little observation on noses in our own 
neighborhood we could easily verify these 
statements. 

One often hears the expression that “no- 
body can help his nose.” This statement 
lacks foundation, for the nose is a member 
very easily modified. This was long ago 
demonstrated by the Hottentot women, who 
pressed their infants’ noses down to make 
them flat, because they considered this shape 
to be beautiful. In our own country, too, 
the nurses look after the nose of the new- 
born babe, drawing it out if too short, and 
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shaping it according to their ideas of beauty. 
It is noticeable that most noses have a slight 
inclination to the right side, which may be 
considered merely a result of wiping the 
nose toward the right. 

The nose is not inaccessible to “ higher 
culture.” The noted nose physician, Dr. 
Maximilian Bresgen of Frankfort-on-the- 
Main , says on this theme: “It is be- 
yond dispute that during half of an individ- 
ual human life the nose is capable of receiv- 
ing a more nobleform. The training of the 
individual, the culture of his intellect and 
character have a very considerable influence 
not only on the expression of the face in 
general but also on the bodily nature of the 
nose.” Dr. Rossbach speaks on this point 
more in detail in his lecture on diseases of 
the nose, and after pointing out the anatom- 
ical structure of the different forms of noses 
says: 

‘Spiritual occurrences in a person’s ex- 
perience, such as the awakening of slumber- 
ing emotions, gradually give the nose a 
nobler modeling. Flat and upturned noses 
take on a more expressionless form with 
years, when their possessors are not often 
busy in thought or moved with emotion. This 
being true, a judgment as to the spiritual 
activity of the inmost soul certainly may 
be based to this degree on one’s external 
appearance. A finely chiseled, noble nose 
may be one’s birthright, inherited from his 
ancestors, and he himself by his strength of 
intellect as well as by his emotions may de- 
velop it to a still better shape. But a nose 
coarse by inheritance also may be ennobled 
by intellectual endeavors continued through 
a generation. The intellectually active city 
dwellers are distinguishable by their fine 
features and especially by their noble noses 
from the coarser-featured peasants. Of 
course the nose even of a typical peasant is 
refined by an energetic development of the 
muscles when such development is an ex- 
pression of intellectual vigor.” 

After all that has been said what more 
important réle could a feature have than 
that of the nose in performing its special 
tasks, especially the sustaining of human 
life? When a person has sunk to unthink- 
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ing rest in Morpheus’ arms and all the ex- 
ternal organs, even the ears, are off duty, the 
nose remains always at its post and by slow 
but sure inhalations of pure air and exhala- 
tions of impure air looks after the contin- 
uance of our existence. 

For the good tone of the voice the nose is 
an indispensable factor. When an approved 
vocal teacher receives a new pupil he be- 
gins by testing the nose, for well he knows 
that he cannot gain the desired results with 
his pupil unless her natural sounding-board 
is healthy and of sufficient size. This is 
why nearly all important singers are found 
to have well-developed noses. 

In ordinary speaking, too, we can realize 
what an important part the nose plays. We 
have only to notice the voice of one whose 
nose is stopped up with a cold in the head 
at the stage when heis said to “ talk through 
his nose.” This expression, by the way, is 
incorrect. He does not talk through his 
nose, because it is stopped up. 

Since the early ages men have tried to 
compensate by artificial contrivances for the 
loss of this indispensable organ. In East 
India, even in the most remote antiquity, 
rhinoplastic was known, it being the art of 
restoring the structure of the nose from 
one’s own living skin. Under Maratti the 

s3rahmins gifted in surgery assisted unfortu- 
nate prisoners of war, who by an inhuman 
custom of war had been bereft of their noses, 
to obtain artificial noses. By slitting a three- 
cornered piece from the skin of the fore- 
head they obtained an outside covering for 
the artificial nose. In the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries there were Italian physi- 


cians who practised the art of rhinoplastic, 
but not by the India method. In this work 
they made use of the flesh from the arm or 
leg of the patient. 

In later times the celebrated Prussian 
surgeon Dieffenbach has commanded the 
greatest attention by his “plastic opera- 
tions.” He possesses such skill that often 
he consults his patients as to whether they 
prefer the Roman or Greek nose. How- 
ever, most of these artificial noses, as years 
pass by, become Slavic or potato noses, 
from shriveling and sinking in. 

In regard to this misfortune many face- 
tious anecdotes are yet told of Dieffenbach. 
For instance, a patient wished to be operated 
upon by Dieffenbach because the street 
youngsters always were shouting after him, 
‘See, there goes the man without a nose!”’ 
A new nose having been built up, some time 
afterward the patient went again to seek 
the doctor’s assistance because, his nose 
having sunk in so that in a sharp wind it 
flapped up and down, the street gamins 
annoyed him by calling out, “See, there 
goes the man with the nose!” 

In modern times attempts have been 
made to remedy this lack of solidity and 
endurance in artificial noses by taking as a 
support for the transplanted flesh skin 
from the forehead together with a piece of 
the forehead bone. More durable and to 
be preferred to the autoplastic forms are 
the now very common caoutchouc noses, but 
they, like all the artificialities in the world, 
do not answer to all the demands. 

It is best always to depart this world in 
possession of one’s own natural nose. 


THE POETS’ IDEAL WOMAN. 


BY AMELIA G. BISHOP, 


HE poets from Homer to Longfellow 
have portrayed many types of women, 
and endowed them with pretty nearly 

all the traits and peculiarities that belong to 
the fair sex. By close observation or by 
happy intuition they have read the female 
heart and probed into its innermost cham- 





bers. They have done more than expose 
woman’s follies and weaknesses. With 
masterly skill and friendly appreciation they 
have pictured her as a creature of refined 
habits and manifold accomplishments. They 
have sketched her in her best moments and 
in her most heroic moods. They have made 
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her very woman. It is not too much to 
say that literature has done the race an in- 
estimable service by handing down for us 
in fair outlines and warm colors the ideal 
woman. The great poets have left us in 
enduring verse their conceptions of her in 
the fourfold réle of maiden, sister, wife, 
mother. To rehearse all that they have 
said of her physically, intellectually, moxally, 
and spiritually would take us far afield. We 
can only glance at a few of the heroines 
that are most famous in song. 

It is not easy to sum up in a word or two 
wherein consists the essence of femininity, 
for it resides in the combination of many 
instincts and attributes. Whatever else be 
requisite in the ideal woman she must have 
charm and modesty. These make her re- 
spected, admired, loved, and without these 
ideal womanhood does not exist. Around 
these naturally cluster the other graces and 
qualities which make her a treasure to be 
sought and a possession to be prized. 

To be winsome and attractive is of pri- 
mary importance. To be lovely is almost 
as much of an obligation as to be loving. 
Strength gained at the expense of attractive- 
ness is a questionable advantage. Physical 
beauty enhances a woman’s charm, but she 
may be charming without it if she have the 
beauty of goodness and the faculty of pleas- 
ing. In making herself charming, personal 
appearance, voice, and manner count for 
much. The indescribable something that 
attaches others to her is partly an inherit- 
ance, but it may be cultivated. Whether 
she be gentle born or not, she may become 
gentle. A pleasing presence, a sweet and 
noble disposition manifesting itself in gra- 
cious ways and kind words, in smiles and 
laughter—these make up much of the at- 
mosphere that goes with the ideal woman. 
Of course dress may heighten her charm or 
detract from it, but it cannot entirely rob 
her of the fragrance and inspiration of her 
native womanliness. 

But charm is not enough without modesty, 
which cannot exist without purity of heart 
and of soul. To be immodest and brazen 
is to forfeit respect. The ideal woman 
makes her presence felt without being ob- 





trusive. She wins her way by keeping her 
delicacy, by not surrendering chastity. 
Herein is half the secret of her fascination. 
To lose modesty is to lose the most precious 
jewel in the crown of womanhood. 

The women of classical poetry, especially 
of the Greek epic and drama, are familiar 
to us. Homer immortalized the names of 
Helen, Andromache, Penelope, and Nau- 
sicaa. Helen heads the list of charming 
women whose lives are enshrined in the 
memories of men through the minstrel’s 
suggestive lines. With all her failings 
Helen never quite lost the sense of modesty. 
Andromache is a specimen of Homeric 
womanhood at its highest and best. The 
old harper celebrated her virtues and excel- 
lencies in words whose music lasts—they are 
so sweet. The worthy wife of Hector stands 
before us in her superb physical develop- 
ment, devoted to child and husband, feeling 
a just pride in the bravery and prowess of 
her warrior spouse, and solicitous for his 
safety in battle. And Ulysses was equally 
fortunate in wedding a woman whose name 
has long been a synonym for wifely fidelity 
and good sense in the management of her 
household. Nausicaa, stately and beauti- 
ful, modest and discreet, is in the fullest 
sense of the term a princess among maidens. 
She has no superior. 

Antigone is the ideal woman as a sister, 
performing what she thinks is a sacred duty 
in the face of the king’s stern command. 
She moves across the page of Sophocles an 
idealized figure, and yet in the main faithful 
to life. Once known, Antigone is never for- 
gotten. She is of the stuff of which martyrs 
are made. With her is associated in our minds 
the Electra of Greek tragedy, who seems 
almost like the personification of sisterly 
love and devotion. - Except the incompara- 
ble Isabella of Shakespeare there are no sis- 
ters in modern poetry to be placed beside 
them. 

Virgil’s Dido is deficient along the line 
of modesty. There is atrace of masculinity 
in her composition that lessens her charm 
as a woman. However commendable may 
be the enterprise that she displays it is at- 
tended by too much self-assertion. She 
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illustrates the truth that it is positively 
dangerous for a woman to be unwomanly. 

In portraying what is elemental in wom- 
an’s nature modern critics have not excelled 
the ancient, but in one respect there has 
been a change. The classical poets did 
not make so much of the emotional side of 
woman. Among the ancients there was in- 
deed affection expressing itself in desire and 
sympathy, but romantic love is a more re- 
cent development. The lover and the sweet- 
heart are all but unknown in the epic and 
the drama of Greece and Rome, and there 
is but little of the tender sentiment. 

Christianity and chivalry both contributed 
something to form a new ideal of woman. 
In the Middle Ages, when men were fired 
with stronger passions and enthusiasms, it 
became the fashion for minstrels and knightly 
lovers to use extravagant language in prais- 
ing the fair sex. The damsel of high de- 
gree and the grand dame, if not transformed 
into goddesses, were elevated to a higher 
place than was accorded to the women of 
antiquity. ‘The medieval worship of ladies 
had the effect of enriching the poets’ ideal 
of woman. The feudal conception of her 
gradually gave way for another, which makes 
her less ornamental and more useful. The 
nineteenth century girl does not receive the 
fantastic homage of the olden times, but her 
worth is none the less appreciated. She is 
by no means perfect, yet it is evident that a 
different and better type of woman has been 
evolved along with advancing civilization, if 
the poets of later centuries are good judges. 

A precious legacy of sacred and chivalric 
sentiment was bequeathed to us by Dante 
in the “Divine Comedy.” The blessed 
Beatrice is more than human—she is in- 
vested with almost angelical traits. The 
light of heaven is on her face. A celestial 
luster glows in her eyes. All of gross and 
earthly has been sublimated and ethere- 
alized away. It is a portrait of a saint in 
glory. 

Laura must have been an extraordinary 
woman to have inspired the passionate 
love poems of Petrarch. Platonic attach- 
ments may not be a thing of the past, but 
they are not so common now as in the 
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halcyon days of romance. The perusal of 
Petrarch’s sonnets brings home to us the 
fact that we live in a less sentimental age 
than the fourteenth century. From our 
point of view his raptures over a married 
woman, the mother of ten children, are 
simply unaccountable. In medieval Italy 
it was different. Evidently Laura was a 
lady of marked personal worth and ex- 
quisite beauty, but beyond this our idea of 
her is somewhat vague, notwithstanding all 
that was written of her by her poet lover. 

Chaucer’s Emelie, Canace, and Con- 
stance have the feelings, instincts, and 
graces of true ladies. How beautiful is 
his comparison of the good wife Alceste 
with the daisy, “crowned al with white”! 
Dorigene, in the “Franklin’s Tale,” may 
well be called the ideal wife of the age of 
chivalry. What portrait of a sprightly, 
winsome English girl is more felicitous and 
lifelike than that of Blanche in the “ Book 
of the Duchess” ? 





I saw her dance so comelily, 

Carol and sing so swetely, 

Laugh and play so womanly, 

And looke so debonairly, 

So goodly speke and so frendly, 
That certes, I trow, that nevermore 
Was seen so blissful a treasure. 


This type of maidenhood, so artless and 
sweet, stands in pleasing contrast to that of 
the prioress, a gentle-born lady of prim, 
dignified mien. The miller’s daughter, 
described in the “ Reeve’s Tale,” was a girl 
well developed physically, but wanting the 
delicately chiseled form and fine moral 
sense of Tennyson’s heroine. 

In the long roll of Shakespeare’s female 
characters there are many illustrious names. 
Miranda, Perdita, Juliet, Rosalind, Beatrice, 
Cordelia, Ophelia, Portia, Imogen, Her- 
mione, Desdemona, and Queen Katherine 
—the myriad-minded dramatist gave the 
world no fairer creations of his genius than 
these most lovable maids and loyal-hearted 
wives. 

In the garden of Eden one might expect 
to find the ideal woman, if anywhere, but 
Milton’s conception of Eve before the fall 
is not all that could be desired. He has 
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overdone the matter of modesty. Eve 
would be more charming if she were more 
piquant. The Puritanic severity of the age 
made Milton too serious. Except the sport- 
ive nymph in “L’Allegro” his women are 
too demure and pensive. The modern 
heroine is more impulsive and vivacious. 
Great is the difference between the 
sedate, dignified women of Milton and the 
lively, warm-hearted lasses of Burns, It 
may be, as Matthew Arnold complains, that 
the land of Burns is not an ideal country, 
yet surely the blooming Scotch maids, with 
their touch of humor and exuberance of 
spirits, are a redeeming feature in the other- 
wise rather somber world north of the 
Borderland. In many of his love-lays Burns 
grows so enthusiastic over “the lovely 
dears ”’ that he fails to characterize them very 
definitely. But “handsome Nell” seems 
to have pretty nearly realized his ideal: 
A bonnie lass, I will confess, 
Is pleasant to the e’e, 
But without some better qualities 
She’s no a lass for me. 
But Nelly’s looks are blythe and sweet, 
And what is best of a,’ 
Her reputation is complete, 
And fair without a flaw. 
She dresses ay sae clean and neat, 
Both decent and genteel ; 
And then there’s something in her gait 
Gars ony dress look weel. 
A gaudy dress and gentle air 
May slightly touch the heart, 
But it’s innocence and modesty 
That polishes the dart. 
The girls and matrons of Burns may be 
lacking in spirituality, but they certainly 
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have a wealth of charm and susceptibility. 

Something is wrong with most of Byron’s 
heroines, and the trouble with them is 
fundamental, as with himself. The mean- 
ing and purpose of life do not appear to 
have dawned upon them. They are too 
voluptuous, too far lost to the sense of 
shame. Their grace and witchery of man- 
ner, their delightful naturalness and loveli- 
ness, cannot compensate for the loss of 
innocence, which is too often accompanied 
by utter collapse of the whole moral 
structure. 

In striking contrast with Byron’s sensual 
beauties are the women of Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Scott, Browning, Tennyson, 
and Longfellow. The womanhood de- 
lineated by them is the same as that of old, 
and yet not the same. In many ways 
Christianity and chivalry have altered the 
world of to-day, and our poets have drawn 
feminine characteristics such as the pagan 
bards never conceived. Religion and ro- 
mance—these two elements have entered 
into the very being of the modern woman. 
These two strands have been woven into 
the texture of her nature, and it is not 
precisely what it was before. The religious 
and sentimental side of her has been deep- 
ened and intensified. The ideal women 
of our latter-day singers have gained 
breadth nor failed in childward care. 
There has been an addition to their thought, 
to their feeling, to their outward condition, 
which makes them more to themselves and 
to the social order. In them are blended 
the dearest traditions of the past and the 
best hopes of the present. 


THE ETHICS OF DRESS. 


BY ANNA HUNTER BARRON. 


T is very easy to push an argument to 
harmful exaggeration either for or 
against what is generally meant by the 

phrase “fashionable dress” as applied to 
feminine self-decoration and economy. 
There can be no rigid limit set to the style, 
the substance, or the cost of woman’s 


apparel, for what would be sinful extrava- 
gance under one set of circumstances would 
perhaps not justly attract adverse criticism 
under widely different conditions. Nor 
can we formulate a rule by which the moral 
effect of dress may be regulated with 
exactness, 
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There is, doubtless, a better criterion 
than an immovable formula made to meas- 
ure conduct by universal application. Good 
taste and a sincere regard for the rights, 
the condition, and the feelings of others 
will generally suggest proper conduct under 
any circumstances. For it is not so much 
mere extravagance and display in dress, as 
the spirit of selfishness impelling the ex- 
travagance and display, that interferes with 
human happiness and causes those ills 
against which wise men and women have 
in all ages lifted their voices when denoun- 
cing “costly raiment” and the vanity of 
“fashionable” life. 

One great stumbling-block, the greatest, 
perhaps, in the way of reform, is the ex- 
treme temper of reformers. We set out to 
modify and correct life; but we forget that 
a violent change is neither easy to make 
nor well suited to human conditions. We 
insist upon everything, will have nothing 
less than a complete surrender to all of our 
terms; consequently we see the world 
refuse utterly to be influenced by us. The 
old saying that half a loaf is better than no 
bread applies to reform. Indeed the golden 
mean rarely ever falls much short of ade- 
quacy in matters wherein conflicting tastes, 
judgments, and interests naturally urge 
people toward opposite extremes. This is 
notably true with regard to almost every 
restriction which has been proposed in the 
matter of dress for Reformers 
demand too much, use language too violent, 
make their criticism too sweeping, exag- 
gerate too much, and so fail to have due 
influence. 

Is fashionable dress for women altogether 
a folly? The extremist answers, yes; but 
is the extremist right? The demand of 
fashion is to-day the most powerful agent 
of manufacture, trade, and commerce. It 
gives employment to millions of men and 
women, it distributes millions upon millions 
of money, it feeds and clothes the inmates 
of thousands of lowly houses. How many 
poor women and girls would be out of em- 
ployment the moment that the demands of 
feminine fashion were so modified that 
what is generally called “fashionable ex- 
I-Feb, 
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travagance”’ no longer existed! How many 
shops would close, and what a panic there 
would be! A moment’s thought must con- 
vince every clear mind that it is not radical 
and destructive change in the fashions and 
cost of dress, but a reform of certain selfish 
habits connected with social manners and 
intercourse, that is needed. 

The person who closely observes will 
discover very early in his experience of 
social life that dress is a potent factor in 
the problem of success; and this is particu- 
larly true in the case of women. To be 
eccentric is not attractive, and there is no 
eccentricity more unpleasing than that 
which expresses itself in dress. The 
woman who disregards fashion runs the 
risk of losing her influence, even with those 
who most deplore frivolous and costly dis- 
play. A woman well dressed and well 
bred never seems overdressed; but the 
best-bred woman in the world is at a dis- 
advantage when her clothes give her the 
appearance of disregarding the just require- 
ments of her social station. It is, indeed, 
an affront to good taste and a mark of dis- 
respect to one’s associates for one to assume 
absolute independence in this regard. The 
deepest base of society is conformity to 
established usage. 

But it is easy to mistake vulgarity for its 
opposite, so far has the passion for mere 
show projected itself into that sphere of 
life commonly regarded as the highest. In 
our struggle for money we have come 
naturally to the point of identifying social 
eminence by the badges of wealth, so much 
does the ability to entertain, to acquire 
social influence, to attract marked attention, 
depend upon a liberal purse. Moreover, 
wealth gives leisure for those conventional 
observances upon which society is neces- 
sarily so largely based; it affords also all 
the luxuries dear to the average human 
taste, and, along with these, unlimited 
opportunity to indulge in every form of vice. 

And here we shall discover the line 
separating a reasonable and justifiable re- 
gard for fashionable dress from a vulgar 
passion for a costly and viciously selfish 
display of personal adornment, often taking 
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on the expression of shameless self-adver- 
tisement. The consciousness of being well 
dressed is debased by folly to a vain sense 
of standing forth to be stared at as the 
frame upon which are displayed the won- 
ders of Parisian dressmaking and the 
cunning of lapidary and lace-maker. The 
difference is not well enough understood. 
Many good women never dream that in 
making themselves the envy of their circle 
on account of their excessively costly 
clothes they are actually doing a vulgar 
thing. Vanity is always vulgar, and rivalry 
in dress surely is a very low vanity at best; 
at worst it sinks beneath respectful con- 
sideration. . 

There is a fine moral quality expressed 
by the old phrase nodlesse oblige, signifying 
that the superior is bound by his position to 
take humane cognizance of the rights and 
feelings of the inferior. Those who are 
rich enough to indulge in all the luxuries of 
dress should feel their obligation not to set 
a bad influence going among those who are 
not rich enough to follow their example. 
Half the misery relating to social matters 
would be eliminated by such a change in 
the conduct of rich people as would modify 
to a reasonable extent the present struggle 
for preeminence in extravagant dress. The 
ambitious poor strive to imitate the am- 
bitious rich; ruin is the result in number- 
less instances. 

To the logical mind it is clear that reform 
must begin at the top and work its way 
downward ; for we cannot hope to see the 
weaker class influence the stronger. Those 
who are entrenched behind breastworks of 
wealth, culture, and all that unhindered 
opportunities can command are not likely 
to take advice from the less fortunate; the 
initiatory is with the powerful; until they 
move there can be no reform. For even in 
the most democratic life possible to human 
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society the patrician exists, leads, becomes 
the model; and what that model expresses 
is really the end of aspiration in the hearts 
of the middle and lower classes. Inability 
on the part of these less fortunate classes 
to attain to the model’s estate, hollow and 
bitter as it is, has been and will continue to 
be the cause of dissatisfaction, despair, 
anarchy, until the influence of the rich shall 
be turned into less selfish and demoralizing 
channels. 

But it is altogether unfair to charge all 
the evils of feminine display in dress to the 
class which, for mere custom’s sake, we call 
the upper. We all have our responsibility 
to shoulder—our part to bear in every 
reform. Why should poor people take 
pattern of the rich in matters of dress? 
What right has one class to set the pace 
for another? Reasonable independence is 
always wholesome, especially so in matters 
of personal economy. A woman may dress 
within the limits of prevailing fashion and 
yet easily avoid what she cannot afford. 
To do this, however, she will have to 
discard every thought of out-dressing her 
neighbors; she will have to be content with 
a frank and unselfish, albeit merely tacit, 
acknowledgment of her limitations. More- 
over, being right-minded, she will feel a 
comfort in taking the honest course by 
which the deception of assuming what does 
not rightfully belong to her is avoided. 

The golden rule by which dress should 
be governed cannot be easily laid down 
for all cases. Cardinal points to be ob- 
served are that mere display is always vul- 
gar, that fine clothes bought at the cost 
of one’s conscience are never lightly worn, 
that simplicity is the highest expression 
of taste, and that inexpensive dress worn 
in the spirit of unselfishness will win 
your way where a queen’s royal robes would 
fail. 
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CURRENT HISTORY AND OPINION.* 


NEW YORK’S NEW GOVERNOR. 


Mr. FRANK S. BLACK of Troy, who succeeds ex-Vice-president 
Morton to the governorship of New York, is the second Repub- 
lican to receive that office since 1879, the thirty-third elected 
governor, and the thirty-fifth incumbent since the establishment 
of the Union. His inauguration took place January 1 at 
Albany. Mr. Black was born March 8, 1853, in Limington, 
Maine, and was raised on a farm, getting what education he 
could by attending school in the winter terms. By farm work 
and teaching he earned his way through Dartmouth College, 
from which he was graduated with honor at the age of twenty- 
two years. He then went as newspaper reporter to Troy, N. Y., 
and here was admitted to the bar in 1879. He soon gained 
recognition as a champion of reforms in municipal politics, and 
was active as a speaker in the Republican campaigns of 1888 
and 1892. In 1894 Mr. Black was elected to Congress, where 
he is known as a through and through Republican. Mr. Black 
is said to be a man of domestic tastes and given to taking his recreations in company with his family. 


FRANK S. BLACK. 
The New Governor of New York. 


The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 
The brief inaugural address of Governor Black is 
a manly utterance whose sincerity and elevation of 
sentiment will command the respect of the whole 
It shows that a full-grown and strong man 


The Evening Post. (New York, N. Y.) 

Of Mr. Black, the incoming governor, we say but 
little, for we know next tonothing. His nomination 
and Bryan’s, both being completely unknown men, 
were the first conspicuous instances of the break- 
down of our nominating system. Of neither of 


people. 
entered upon the duties of the governorship yester- 





day; a man who will be brave enough and sturdy 
enough to resist and spurn the influences to which 
feebler natures have yielded so_pusillanimously. 


them did the general public know anything until 
one great party chose one of them for the prest- 
dency because he invented a taking metaphor, and 








Governor Black seems to be of the mettle of which 
there is special need at this time. The people are tired 
of political slops. 


another great party chose the other for a governor- 
ship because he had successfully prosecuted a 


They want strong meat for men. murderer. 


THE TURKISH QUESTION. 


To THE sultan’s anxiety on account of the increased energy of the powers to bring him to terms the 
Young Turks’ party has added the terror of an insurrection. On December 19 the Russian ambassador, 
M. de Nelidoff, representing the great powers, in a personal audience with the sultan urged his enforce- 
ment of reforms and the assurance of amnesty to Armenian prisoners. Furthermore he warned the 
sultan that any tampering by the Porte with the revenues allotted to defray the Turkish debt would imme- 
diately bring about English control of the finances of the Turkish Empire. The sultan insisted that he 
already had granted the reforms in question and would decree the release of Armenians jn a few days. 
Accordingly many were set free. Two days later in Constantinople a number of army officers of high 
rank were seized for court-martial on the charge of complicity in the threatened uprising of the Young 
Turks’ party, and fifty other officers fled the city. Those captured were tortured into informing on their 
comrades, and shortly the number of arrests was swelled to four hundred. Meanwhile, on December 21, 
the Marquis of Salisbury imparted to the assembled ambassadors to the English Foreign Office the result 
of the English government’s deliberations on Russia’s latest proposed plan for joint intervention. 
Decisive action is anticipated when these ambassadors shall have reported to their governments and 
these in turn shall have instructed the representatives of the powers at Constantinople. 

* This department, together with the book ‘‘ The Growth of the French Nation,” constitutes a special C. L. S. C. course, 
for the reading of which a seal is given. 
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The Philadelphia Inquirer. ( Pa.) 

It will be noticed that in all that has been said to 
the sultan by the Russian ambassador, who has 
been constituted the mouthpiece of the other rep- 
resentatives of the powers, particular stress is laid 
upon the declaration that if the revenues ceded for 
the payment of the Turkish debt should be touched 
European control of the finances of the empire 
would become inevitable. The truth seems to be 
that there is little thought for Armenia and for the 
protection of foreigners in Turkey, and that the 
whole energies of the powers, under the guidance 
and advice of Russia, are to be devoted to the task 
not of directly carrying out religious and social 
reforms but of safeguarding the millions of money 
invested in Turkish securities and railroads. It is 
evident from all that can be learned as to the situa- 
tion that Russia is the governing factor in Turkish 
affairs, that nothing will be attempted to be done 
without her consent, and that if the sultan should 
refuse his consent to any measure of control, finan- 
cial or otherwise, by the powers, it is to her that the 
world may look for decisive action. The declara- 
tion of the sultan to the ambassadors that he might 
be the last of the caliphs but that he would never 
be a second khedive may mean that he will yet 
proclaim a holy war, and it may be that if any 
further delay is granted to him the Turkish reform- 
ers will rise and depose him. In any case it is cer- 
tain that news of the most stirring character may be 
expected from Constantinople any day. 


Zion’s Herald. (Boston, Mass.) 

Russia’s leadership in this matter has given 
ground for the conjecture that England has reversed 
the policy for which the Crimean War was fought 
and is willing to grant to Russia egress from the 
Black Sea. If the guid pro quo in this case bea 
guarantee that she may continue to hold Egypt 
England may feel confident that her retention of 
that slice of African territory with its canal will en- 
able her to balance whatever advantage Russia may 
gain by a free outlet to the Mediterranean. 
(Jacksonville, Fla.) 

The Russian bear is licking his chops in anticipa- 
tion of the meal he soon expects to make of Tur- 
key, and in the meantime England looks on with a 
rueful countenance. 


Times-Union. 


The day of the sultan’s power 
is growing short, but if Russia can suppress the Ar- 
menian atrocities her protectorate over Turkey will 
prove a blessing to humanity. 
Novoye Vremya. (St. Petersburg, Russia.) 

The last vestige of this enmity must and shall 
vanish in the interest of all, for all must combine 
Divided, 
the powers are the obedient servants of the Briton, 
and divide them he will if it can be done. The tor- 
rents of blood shed in Asia Minor served to turn 
the attention of Europe from Egypt. 


against the common enemy—England. 


The powers 
must cross England’s plans by refusing to go to war 
over Turkey. The time has come for France, Ger- 
many, Austria, and Russia to regulate the eastern 
question without consulting England. 


MR. BRYAN’S LECTURE TOUR. 


Mr. WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN brought his projected lecture tour to a sudden close with the com- 


pletion of the first lecture. 


strong support during the recent presidential campaign. 
directed against trusts, unequal taxation, and the use of money in politics. 


This was given on December 23 in Atlanta, Ga., where free silver received 


Entitled “The Ancient Landmarks,” it was 
It was not the impassioned 


address expected of this speaker, but was a serious, instructive lecture, lacking the flights of oratory and 


partisan drives that aroused enthusiasm in his campaign speeches. 


his resignation. 


WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN, 


Various reasons have been given for 


The Philadelphia Inquirer. ( Pa.) 

Mr. Bryan’s first venture as a paid lecturer does 
not seem to have been a great success. It was fair 
to assume that in a city like Atlanta, where his 
peculiar financial views have long been advocated 
by the leading newspaper, he would draw a crowded 
house. The dispatches, however, say his recep- 
tion was a “frost” and foreshadow the canceling of 
his contract. Frankly there was no reason why Mr. 
Bryan should have succeeded upon the lecture 
platform. If report spoke correctly he chose a 
rejected political issue as the main theme of his 
discourse. This was in itself an error of judgment. 
He had thrashed the subject over and over again 
during the recent campaign without shedding any 
new light upon it. Even his vaunted oratory was 
disappointing, his failure in New York being 
admitted by his friends. Add to this the fact that 
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the lecture platform is no longer as popular as it 
ought to be, and we have the reasons for his un- 
fortunate experience. There will be no sympathy 
for the jobbers who thought they could bargain his 
notoriety for gain, nor will there be any regret for 
him if he continues to force his repudiated notions 
of public affairs upon the people in the form of 
The people are weary of them. 

The Atlanta Constitution. (Ga.) 

It was a fitting moment for all Democrats to lay 
aside their differences and come together for the 
purpose of paying tribute to a man who is the most 
typical political leader of his time and the most un- 


lectures. 


selfish advocate of the people’s cause, and our 
citizens took advantage of it. Gold and silver men 
joined together to welcome Mr. Bryan. It was 
characteristic of the great leader of the party that 
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he should seize the opportunity to declare that he 
was not wedded to any particular method of reach- 
ing the end and aim of democratic government, but 
would welcome any method that produced the 
desired result—that result being the prosperity and 
happiness of the people. This is democracy of the 
highest type—the end and not the means. 
New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

We take leave to say that the oratorical com- 
petition is not “panning out” as the lovers of true 
eloquence had been led to hope and expect. 
There should have been by this time at least a 
thousand orators in full blast all over the country, 
with an equal number of silver clubs organized in 
as many counties, and every one of them hard at it 
“keeping the enthusiasm going till election day 


in 1900.” 


UNITED STATES CONGRESS. 


THE announcement of the Cuban general Maceo’s murder on Decem- 


ber 7 near Punta Brava, while he was conferring under a flag of truce 
with the Spanish leader, Major Cirujeda, caused a storm of angry 
denunciation against the Spaniards to sweep over the United States. 
The news came as a climax to the impatience of Congress with Presi- 
dent Cleveland's conservative Cuban policy as reiterated in his annual 
message of December 7. On December 9 three joint resolutions were 
offered in Congress calling upon the United States executive to recog- 


nize Cuba’s independence and take speedy action to end the war on 


that island. More resolutions of like import were offered on December 
14, and on various days debates arose concerning Secretary Olney’s 
statement that the Constitution does not empower Congress without 
the president’s authority to recognize the independence of a foreign 
country. On December 31 General Estrada Palma of the Cuban junta 
of New York officially armounced the death of General Maceo, but 
later advices insist that the hero is recuperating from his wounds. Whether with or without their leader 
the Cubans have managed to outgeneral the Spanish and on December 25, under Dr.Pedro E. Betancourt, 
brigadier of the patriot army, in an all day’s engagement near the town Cuba Mocha they defeated and 
routed the Spaniards, who left one hundred and fifty dead on the field. 


GENERAL JOSE MACEO. : 
Leader of the Cuban Revolutionists. 


REPUBLICAN COMMENT. 


The Dispatch. (Pittsburg, Pa.) patriots to embarrass and complicate our own 

The closing paragraph of the portion of the mes- 
sage devoted to Cuba furnishes the admission that 
when the effort to maintain Spanish supremacy in 
Cuba has reached the stage of complete failure 
there will then be a plain duty for the United States 
to act. But the fact is that, judged by all civilized 
and Christian standards, that failure is fully demon- 
strated at present. 

Philadelphia Press. ( Pa.) 

The old administration is closing its work and 
the new administration is not yet installed. Is it 
fair to either to load the one and to forestall the 
other? Congress may make a declaration, but 
everything growing out of it must rest in the presi- 
dent’s hands. It will be no service to the Cuban 


government in choosing an inauspicious hour for a 
doubtful declaration on their behalf. When we act 
we want to act with united counsels in an effective 
manner along a line where we can sustain our- 
selves. 

Baltimore American. ( Md.) 

If the United States is to establish a virtual 
protectorate, why the fiction of Spanish supremacy? 
American diplomacy does not run in such channels. 

Boston Journal. ( Mass.) 

The military and political conditions in Cuba do 
not warrant an immediate recognition of independ- 
ence. Recognition at this time would not carry the 
moral weight that it would later. It would not 
help the Cubans so much as if it came at the 
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president’s own initiative and not by congressional 
compulsion. 
Times-Star. (Cincinnati, O.) 

The contention that if the Cuban resolution 
passes both houses of Congress, is vetoed by the 
president, and then passed over his veto the presi- 
dent will be bound to execute it, “just as he is 
bound to carry out any other law enacted by 
Congress,” would be unanswerable if by this resolu- 
tion Congress were not usurping an executive 
function. Obviously a president cannot ‘be bound 
by any act of Congress that undertakes to strip him 
' of a constitutional prerogative. 

Boston Traveler. ( Mass.) 

In this particular matter the position assumed 
by the president may be of little moment in so far 
as this government’s future attitude toward Cuba 
is concerned, but the precedent his course will 
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establish, if it is not successfully challenged, is 
dangerous. It is a usurpation of the rights which 
the Constitution gives to the people, who in turn 
intrust it to the men whom they select to represent 
them in Congress. It is the attempted substitution 
of Clevelandism for the democratic form of govern- 
ment, and it should receive a stern rebuke. 

The Cleveland Leader. ( Ohio.) 

Cuba ought to be free. Cuba ought to be 
helped. Cuba needs money. Money will assist 
Cuba more than will American volunteers, more 
than will a hundred resolutions of Congress. With 
money the armies of Gomez and of Maceo can be 
armed, equipped, fed, and transported. Money will 
buy the insurgents ships of war. Money will give 
the Cubans a chance to organize a government and 
after their government shall have been organized 
this country can properly and lawfully recognize it. 


DEMOCRATIC COMMENT. 


Baltimore News. (Ma.) 

There is no “defiance of Congress” whatever in 
Mr. Olney’s statement; there is not the remotest 
indication of any desire even to stretch the “civil 
power” of the president, not to speak of assuming 
a “dictatorship” of it. The question raised by Mr. 
Olney’s statement is one of actual fact; he may be 
right, or he may be wrong. If he is right, it was 
not only entirely proper for the secretary to make 
the clear and vigorous statement which he has 
given out, but it was his highest duty to do so. 
For if, in point of fact, the president will not 
acknowledge the power of Congress to recognize 
the so-called republic of Cuba, it is of the utmost 
public importance that this fact be made known 
at once. 

Chicago Dispatch. (fil.) 

There is no question of this country’s right to 
recognize Cuba as an independent state—a sov- 
ereign power. Expediency may cry out against 
intervention in the Cuban rebellion, but we have 
the right to do as we please in the matter of 
recognition. 

Richmond Times. (Va.) 

The advocates of Mr. Olney’s proposition based 
themselves entirely upon the claims that the execu- 
tive department of the government has always 
heretofore exercised the prerogative of acknowledg- 


ing foreign governments that we are to have 
So far as the past practise is con- 
The legisla- 


relations with. 
cerned it has been simply permissive. 


tive department has had control over the subject 
all the time, but it was found convenient to allow 
the executive to control it, and so nothing was said 
about it. 
occasion has arisen for it to assert its powers under 
the Constitution, no one is to be heard to say that 
it has allowed its powers to lapse by disuse. No 
legislature can allow such a thing as that to happen. 
Knoxville Sentinel. ( Tenn.) 

Secretary Olney is undoubtedly correct in the 
assertion that all matters of diplomatic relations 
with foreign countries are under the direction of the 
executive, for such has been the custom in this 
country from the beginning., It does not appear, 
however, that it would be impossible for Congress 
by resolution to take upon itself this power. If the 
majority in favor of doing so is strong enough to 
override the president’s veto it can not be seen 
that such action would be unconstitutional. 

Brooklyn Eagle. (N.YV.) 

Into the consequences of a war with Spain it is 
now pertinent to inquire. It is sufficient for the 
time being to say that in our judgment the action 
of the Senate committee was an egregious blunder 
and one which the intelligent sentiment of the 
country cannot easily forget and ought not to 
condone. 

The World. (New York, N. Y.) 

There is too much of “business” and not enough 
of sympathy with aspirations of liberty in the 
message. 


But now, when the legislative thinks an 


INDEPENDENT COMMENT. 


Public Ledger. ( Philadelphia, Pa.) 

The rumor that Maceo still lives is persistent and 
its latest form is very circumstantial. It is now 
said that he was shot, but not killed, and, having 
been removed to a place of safety, is now recupera- 


ting. This account reconciles Zertucha’s story with 
the failure of the Spanish to produce Maceo’s body. 
Still the rumor is only a rumor and the balance of 
probability favors the original story of Maceo’s 
death. 
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The Argonaut. (San Francisco, Cal.) 

We congratulate the American people upon this 
interregnum. Whatever may be the screeching 
of sentimental newspapers, the frothing of senile 
senators, and the raving of representatives, there 
is always a brake upon the federal government. 
This time it is the executive. It is another proof, 
if one were needed, of the great wisdom of the fore- 
fathers when they devised our present system of 
government. 
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Indianapolis Sentinel. (Ind.) 


If the United States attempts any settlement of 
the Cuban question it must intervene. The recog- 


nition of independence in this case is a cheap farce 
unless it involves future intervention, and it is the 
more transparent as a subterfuge because there is 
clearly nothing to recognize under the law of 
nations. The only logical action is a declaration 
that our commercial and other interests require in- 
tervention—practically a declaration of war. 


FOREIGN COMMENT. 


The Standard. (London, England.) 

Spain would better accept Mr. Cleveland’s friendly 
counsel, as Mr. McKinley is not likely to be less 
exacting than Mr. Cleveland. The Monroe Doc- 
trine is making great strides. It is a large, bold 
policy, not quite free from danger. 

Handelsblat. (Amsterdam, Holland.) 

There is much talk of the recognition of the 
Cubans as belligerents on the part of the United 
States. Considering the present temper of the 
Spaniards, it may be assumed that such an act 
would lead to a war with Spain. 

Journal des Débats. (Paris, France.) 

In spite of the exertions of the jingo papers, the 
American people will recognize that there is some 
discrepancy between the assertion that Spain is 
powerless and the fact that over a hundred million 
dollars were given to the government for purposes 
of national defense, while there is also no lack of 
The Americans will see in this an excellent 
And that would end 
For this revolution cannot 


men. 
reason to leave Spain alone. 
the Cuban revolution. 
be kept alive without money, and your practical 
American has no intention to throw good money 
after bad. 
The News. (London, England.) 
Lord Salisbury is thought to have yielded far too 


much, and there will be many voices urging Spain 
to the policy of “no surrender.” It is to be hoped 
they will not prevail. Home rule in Cuba would 
be the best thing for the Cubans and the best thing 
for Spain. Thecontestis ruinous. Such a solution 
of it would be final and satisfactory. 

The Globe. (London, England.) 

Spain has endured much contumely from the great 
republic, but there are many indications that this 
passive submission to insult will not last much 
longer. If Spain is goaded to uphold her honor by 
arms, the naval war might have results not at all 
agreeable to the American chauvinists. 

Espana Moderna. (Madrid, Spain.) 

Monarchy or republic, Spain has always been 
treated equally unjustly by the Americans. When 
the Spanish republic introduced reforms in Cuba, 
America interfered. We were preparing for a rule 
much superior to the institutions of the United States. 
We removed the social barrier which, in the United 
States, divides the liberated slave from his erstwhile 
master. We hoped to introduce purity in politics. 
But the nation whose notorious corruption has in- 
fected the entire American continent has never 
ceased to send its filibustering expeditions to Cuba, 
making it impossible for us to proceed with our 
reforms. 


EX-CONGRESSMAN ROSWELL G. HORR. 


In the death of Roswell G. Horr, which occurred December 18 at Plainfield, N. J., the Republican 
party loses one of its most eloquent and witty orators. Mr. Horr was born in Waitsfield, Vt., on Novem- 
ber 20, 1830. In childhood he moved with his parents to Lorain County, O. Here he obtained his 
early education and taught school to help send himself through Antioch College, graduating from this 
institution in 1877. While still in college he showed considerable ability as a campaign orator. Upon 
leaving school he served two terms as clerk of the Court of Common Pleas in Lorain County, O. Mean- 
while he studied law and was admitted to the bar in 1866. Then he went to eastern Missouri to engage 
in mining, continuing his speech-making in the political campaigns, and in 1872 entered upon the practise 
of law at East Saginaw, Mich. The eighth Michigan district sent him to Congress in 1878, 1880, and 
1882, and he was known in the House and finally throughout the Union as a humorous, ready, and able 
In 1884 he was defeated for reelection to Congress. In the presidential campaigns of 1888 and 
1892 he stumped the country for Harrison. About the time of the latter campaign he joined the Mew 
York Tribune editorial staff, his productions being chiefly on tariff and currency questions. He had 
just returned East from a tour of speech-making in behalf of McKinley and Hobart when the illness 
occurred that led to his death. Two sons and two daughters survive him. 


debater. 
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PRESIDENT CLEVELAND RECOGNIZES THE NEW GREATER REPUBLIC 
OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 


THE Greater Republic of Central America was formally recognized on December 23 in the name of the 
United States by President Cleveland, who received Mr. J. D. Rodriques as an accredited minister from 
the new government. Salvador, Nicaragua, and Honduras are the states federated in the new republic 
and by a provision of the constitution the word “Greater” will be dropped from the title when Guate- 
mala and Costa Rica shall have joined the little union. For the present its representatives will hold 
their deliberative sessions in the various capitals taken in rotation. In his state paper of recognition 
President Cleveland gays this action is taken “in the distinct understanding that the responsibility of each 
of these republics to the United States of America remains wholly unaffected.” He continues, “I discern 
in the articles of association from which the Diet derives its power a step toward a closer union of 
Central American states in the interest of their common defense and general welfare, and I welcome it as 
the precursor of other steps to be taken in the same direction, and which it is hoped may eventually result 
in the consolidation of all the states of Central America as one nation for all the purposes of their foreign 


relations and intercourse.” 


The Argus. (Albany, N. Y.) 

The union of the little states of Central America 
has been the dream of their enterprising statesmen 
for generations. It is the natural and inevitable 
outcome of geographical, political, business, and 
social relations. The petty animosities and rival- 
ries that have stood in the way of this consum- 
mation at times have aggravated and at other times 
have mollified and moderated existing conditions. 

The Kennebec Journal. ( Augusta, Me.) 

The attempt to form a close union of the Central 
American states is one which this country is dis- 
posed to encourage, and in this spirit has recognized 
the Greater Republic of Central America, though 


The Pioneer Press. (St. Paul, Minn.) 

The provocative impulse toward the present union 
was given by Great Britain’s overbearing conduct 
toward Nicaragua about a year ago, which revealed 
the necessity of such a combination as should make 
possible the maintenance of a bolder front in the 
presence of aggression from a stronger power. If 
now the petty jealousies between the several states 
and the schemes of personal aggrandizement on the 
part of political leaders, which have hitherto marked 
every attempt at union, can be put aside and every- 
thing else subordinated to a broad patriotism, then 
the new republic may ere long well deserve, not the 
awkward name of “Greater,” but that of Great 


there is at present little to hope from such a union. Central America. 


THE CHARTER OF GREATER NEW YORK. 


THE commission of fifteen members appointed by Governor Morton to draft a charter for Greater New 
York made public late in December the main provisions of the proposed charter. They are as follows: 
Legislative power will be vested in a municipal assembly, to be composed of two houses—a council or 
upper house of 37 members whose president is elected at large, and the remaining members by groups 
from 10 council districts and a board of aldermen of 104 members elected by groups from 22 senate dis- 
tricts. Members of both houses are elected for a term of two years. The powers of the assembly are 
in general the same as those of the legislative bodies already existing in the district to be consolidated. 
No expenditure of more than $1,000,000 for a public work can be made without submitting the proposition 
to the voters of the city. No franchise for the use of streets may be granted for more than twenty-five 
years, though the privilege may be renewed for a similar period on a fair revaluation. Upon the termina- 
tion of the franchise the plant of the grantee becomes the property of the city. 

The central figure of the administration is the mayor, who has almost unlimited power during his term 
of two years. He appoints the heads of all the city departments excepting that of the department of 
finance, who is elected by the people every four years. The mayor may during the first six months of his 
term remove at will any administrative officer ; after that time he can remove only on charges with the gov- 
ernor’s approval. He is also given extensive veto power. A board of three civil service commissioners 
will regulate subordinate appointments, and no salaries are to be paid except to civil service appointees. 
The police department is to be directed by a board of four commissioners, no more than two of whom 
may belong to the same political party. This department is to supervise elections. The budget is to 
be drawn up by the board of estimates and then submitted to the municipal assembly for final action. 
The assembly cannot enlarge or insert items but may cut them down. 
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New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

The work imposed upon the commission was 
enormous and intricate, and the document which is 
issuing from their hands is of corresponding bulk and 
complexity. It is no reflection upon the men who have 
accomplished this monumental task in some fashion 
to doubt or to deny its perfection. It is a miracle 
if they have even half digested the subject 
With reference to the submission of the charter to 
the people we say: these three million people have 
an inalienable moral right to accept or reject an or- 
ganic act profoundly affecting their welfare and 
destiny. If there is any hope of bringing this mo- 
mentous transaction under safe conduct, we be- 
lieve it will be welcomed by a great majority in 
every community whose credit and prosperity are at 
stake. 

The Mail and Express. (New York, N. Y.) 

The commission is doing heroic work with its 
brain and pen, not with its jaw. If it accomplishes 
something more than has heretofore been regarded 
as possible in a similar period, so much the more 
to its credit. No charter for our city could be per- 
fect in its first form, and we expect numerous imper- 
fections in this one. The easiest way to discover 
these is not by prolonged academic discussion, but 
by putting the new consolidation law in operation. 
The charter can be amended whenever and however 
it is deemed necessary in the light of experience. 
The processes for this are not more involved than the 
simplest legislative enactment. The plea fora refer- 
endum of the completed charter is absurd. Not 
one voter in 100 would read through the 700 pages 
of printed matter on the science of municipal gov- 
ernment. Even the more intelligent, the better in- 
formed, and the more conscientious, while voting on 
the charter as a whole, would be guided largely by 
their indorsement of, or opposition to, a certain lim- 
ited number of features. As a matter of fact, New 
York wants its charter at once, and in the future 
will be proud of the work now in course of con- 
struction. 

The Evening Post. (New York, N. VY.) 

Was there ever such a complex system of di- 
vided responsibility asthis? First we have the state 
legislature at Albany, with sovereign powers over 
local or municipal matters. Then we have the 
municipal assembly, which in its composition will 
be simply another legislature, with certain powers, 
more or less restricted, but all subordinate to the 
State body. Then we have thirty or more smaller 
bodies, working under both the state and the mu- 
nicipal bodies, with some independent powers of 
their own. How would the people ever be able to 
fix responsibility for any particular act upon any- 
body? It would be passed from one to the other 


in a way that would delight the soul of every polit- 


ical trickster in the city. In fact nothing more de- 
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lightful in the shape of irresponsible or political ma- 
chine rule could be devised. . . . . It is impossible 
to find in this elaborate scheme for divided responsi- 
bility anything except a plan for purely partisan 
government. 

The Brooklyn Eagle. (N. Y.) 

The charter has been drafted under auspices that 
warrant the confidence not only of the people but of 
the political power or powers in control of the legisla- 
ture. The commission has striven, in its own lan- 
guage, “to effect a consolidation of the various mu- 
nicipalities so that there may be no break or jar in 
the unity and integrity of the single corporation, and 
no lack of power and supremacy in its central gov- 
ernment,” and this we think it has done in a manner 
that entitles it to the most sincere commendation. 

The Times-Herald. (Chicago, [ll.) 

The feature of the charter of the Greater New 
York which represents the mest radical departure 
from the modern tendencies of municipal govern- 
ment is the marked centralization of power in the 
chief executive. The various state legislatures 
have exhibited a striking inclination of late years to 
curtail the power of the mayors in the larger munic- 
ipalities, particularly with reference to police con- 
trol. The plan for two legislative bodies 
is undoubtedly a wise provision, judged by past 
records of European municipal governments, and 
will afford a wise check upon hasty legislation, 
while the provision for the election of members of 
both houses at the same time and their retirement 
at the same time will obviate the possibility of 
having houses that are opposed to each other in 
political belief, and will make it impossible for one 
party to remain uninterruptedly in power. 

The Herald. (Baltimore, Md.) 

To lay down the principles of the fundamental 
law of a municipality which shall include five cities 
and a dozen or more incorporated towns is a task 
almost as great as that which confronted the 
framers of the United States Constitution. They 
have to provide for a larger population, for more 
numerous and expensive public works, and for 
matters which never disturbed the founders of the 
republic. It is an undertaking which might well 
embarrass the most intelligent men of the age, 
Judging, however, by the results worked out by the 
commission, the task has not been wholly unsuc- 
cessful, and indications point to the formation of a 
municipality upon and around Manhattan Island 
that will rival London in extent and surpass Hong- 
kong in the number of its inhabitants. 

The Inter Ocean. (Chicago, /il.) 

It looks as if Greater New York were on the eve 
of inaugurating a municipal experiment big and 
bright with promises of genuine reform, and that, be 
it remembered, comes of having the Republican 
party in control in state and city. 
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SWITZERLAND’S PRESIDENT ELECT. 


THE election of Dr. Adolph Deucher to the presidency of 
the Swiss Republic places at the head of that nation a man of 
tried mettle, Dr. Deucher having served in that capacity seven 
years ago. Dr. Deucher was born in 1831 at Steckborn, in the 
canton of Thurgan, Switzerland. He studied medicine and ob- 
tained the degree of M. D. in Heidelberg, Germany. Then he 
continued his medical studies at Zurich, in Switzerland, and 

j Prague and Vienna,in Germany. He had taken an active part in 
| politics from earliest manhood and in 1868 was made a member 
‘ of the canton council. The next year he was elected to the pre- 
fecture of the council. From 1869 to 1873 he served as German 
member of the national council, thereafter employing his energies 
‘in his profession until his reelection to the national council in 
1879. From 1882 till 1893 he was president of this council. In 
1886 occurred his election to the federal council of Switzerland 
and in 1890 he was made president of the republic. The Swiss 
law of annual elections for president and the ineligibility of any 
President Elect of Switzerland. president for two terms in succession interrupted but did not end 
Dr. Deucher’s career as leader of the nation. In 1896 he was given the vice-presidency of the federal 
council, which amounts to the vice-presidency of the Swiss Republic, and by this year’s elections he again 
becomes president. 


—— 
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DR. ADOLPH DEUCHER. 


WESTERN BANK FAILURES. 


THE question of national bank regulations is brought to the front by the failure of the National Bank 
of Illinois, in Chicago, on December 21, and the resulting failures of various other banks and business 
firms. According to the controller of the currency, Mr. James N. Eckles, these recent failures in the West 
and Northwest do not forecast a general recurrence of bank troubles. On the contrary he says: “The 
general situation for strength in the banking world of Chicago, for instance, could not be better illus- 
trated than by the fact that, without previous expectation upon the part of the public there or elsewhere, 
the second largest national bank in the city could be closed and no other result follow than the failure 
of institutions for which it had long been the feeder.” The panic was averted by the promptly produced 
proofs that the insolvency of this large bank was caused not by the general financial conditions but by 
reckless mismanagement on the part of the bank officers, aided by the non-interference of the directors, 
“though their attention had been individually called to the same and over their individual signatures 
they had promised to remedy the weak points in the bank’s condition.” The direct cause of the failure 
was the suspension of the bank from the privileges of the Chicago clearing-house upon the discovery 
that excessive loans had been made without proper security and the accounts falsified to hide the indis- 
cretion. William A. Hammond, second vice-president but acting as president, who was responsible for 
these irregularities, committed suicide. 


The Baltimore Herald. ( Md.) 

National banks, in consideration of the privileges 
which they enjoy, are hedged in with regulations. 
They are prevented from lending money on real 
estate or other collateral not readily convertible 
into money, and are subject to periodical examina- 
tion by the government. In the very nature of 
things, however, the examinations can not extend 
into the details of every transaction. Such an 
inquiry would require months. To a large extent 
examiners must rely on the statements furnished by 
the banks, and the possibility of injudicious loans 
or poor management is not excluded. Yet the 
safeguards which the government saw fit to throw 


around the system have served in all but a very few 


instances to insure depositors against losses. Even 
where directors and stockholders suffered, the 
guaranties exacted by the federal authorities and 
the reserve provisions sufficed to pay all claims 
after atime. Undeniably, the record of national 
banks, upon the whole, is such as to entitle them, 
in a high degree, to the confidence of the people. 
Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

Bad methods of banking, and incompetence and 
neglect on the part of directors, will inevitably pro- 
duce a failure, however good the times may be. 
As an offset of these failures the controller submits 
the bank returns under the call of December 17, 
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which show that deposits are increasing and loans 
and discounts are expanding. This is convincing 
proof of the betterment of the situation. People 
are more willing to put their money in bank and 
the banks are loaning more freely because their 
confidence is returning. 

Denver Republican. (Col.) 

Nobody has ever failed yet because he had too 
much cash on hand, but a great many failures have 
been caused in the past and a great many more 
will be caused in the future by the inability of 
banks to pay their obligations in cash when urged 
to do so by large numbers of their depositors acting 
together. The best, easiest, and safest way to 
secure an expansion of our currency is through the 
remonitization of silver, and we hope that the in- 
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coming administration will prefer this scheme to 
an increase in the number of national banks. 
Baltimore Journal of Commerce. ( Md.) 

These failures have not had any great demoraliz- 
ing effect in the East as yet. 

The Times. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

The idea that any kind of official inspection can 
dispense with the necessity of personal character, 
capacity, and judgment in the management of a 
corporation is altogether fallacious and dangerous. 
No doubt it prevents much dishonesty, through the 
certainty of detection; but a crime can only be 
detected after it has been committed, not before. 
It is the business of an examiner to recognize weak- 
ness in a bank; that the weakness exists is the 
directors’ fault, and they should be held accountable. 


GENERAL FRANCIS A. WALKER. 


OnE of the most noted of all authorities on political economy, Gen. Francis Amasa Walker, died on 
January 5, of apoplexy, at his home in Boston, Mass. Born July 21, 1840, in Boston, he accompanied his 
family when he was three years of age to North Brookfield, Mass. In 1860 he was graduated with honor 
at Amherst College and then studied law at Worcester, Mass. When the Civil War broke out he joined 
the Union Army as sergeant-major in the Fifteenth Massachusetts Volunteers, but on September 14, 1861, 
was appointed adjutant-general of Gen. D. M. Couch’s brigade, with the rank of captain. He rose to 
major, then to colonel, on the staff of the Second Army Corps, under the same general, and continued to 
serve in this corps under Gen. G. K. Warren and Gen. Winfield S. Hancock successively, until his capture 
at Ream’s Station, Va.,on August 25, 1864, when he was taken to Libby Prison. Upon his release in 
January, 1865, ill health obliged him to retire from army life. On March 13 of the same year he was bre- 
Then he was in turn teacher of Latin and Greek at Williston 


veted brigadier-general of volunteers. 
Seminary, East Hampton, Mass., journalist at Springfield, Mass., chief of the bureau of statistics in the 
Treasury Department at Washington, D. C.,superintendent of the ninth and tenth United States censuses, 
In 1881 he accepted the presidency of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


and Indian commissioner. 
nology, which position he held at the time of his death. The degree of A. M. was conferred on him by 
Amherst in 1863 and by Yale in 1873; that of Ph.D. by Amherst in 1875, and that of LL. D. by Am- 
herst and Yale in 1881; by Harvard in 1883, by Columbia in 1887, and by St. Andrews, Scotland, in 1888. 
He was United States commissioner to the International Monetary Conference in Paris in 1878, and was 
elected in 1878 to the National Academy of Sciences. He was president of the American Statistical 
Society and of the American Economic Association and an honorary fellow of the Royal Statistical 


Society of London. 


The Philadelphia Inquirer. ( Pa.) 

Gen. Francis A. Walker was a man of brilliant 
intellect, and as a statistician and economist is en- 
titled to have his name placed in the roll of the 
world’s economists. In his hands the “dismal 
science of political economy,” as it has been some- 
times miscalled, was invested with brightness and 
vitality. His genius illumined all that he wrote, no 
matter how abstruse, and those who have had the 
pleasure of hearing him talk in public know full well 
from what magic depths he seemed to draw his 
store of knowledge. Besides all this he was a 
patriot and defended the honor of his country on 
the field as bravely as he fought the financial her- 
esies that sought to weaken the commercial and in- 
dustrial power from which she has gained so large a 
measure of greatness. 


His best-known writings are his works on economics. 


Boston Journal. ( Mass.) 

Bostonians have known Gen. Francis A. Walker 
best as a gallant soldier and an accomplished edu- 
cator, but his fame as an economist was world-wide. 
His international reputation chiefly rests upon his 
scholarly advocacy of bimetallism, and a particu- 
larly sorrowful aspect of his sudden death is that he 
was just about to take preliminary action in behalf 
of the United States toward the summoning of 
another international monetary conference. Gen- 
eral Walker was a marvelously well-rounded man. 
In the eariy ardor of his youth he proved himself a 
brilliant soldier, winning recognition from such 
masters of the art of war as Sheridan and Hancock. 
No historian has written with more accuracy and 
insight than he of the great campaigns of the War 
of the Rebellion. It may be said in all truth and 
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justice that the federal census as we now know it 
is his creation. But the achievement for which he 
is honored most in this community and will be 
remembered longest is his successful administration 
of the Institute of Technology, which he has 
broadened out from an enterprise of mere local 
reputation to one of the foremost technical schools 
in all the world. 
New York Evening Post. (N. Y.) 

Gen. Francis A. Walker, whose sudden death 
is announced in this paper, was a man of varied 
activity and great usefulness, yet he is best known 
by his writings as an economist. His general work 
on “ Political Economy” is distinguished by clear- 
ness of statement, wise arrangement of subjects, 
and a due sense of proportion, so that it has been 
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and is now more widely used as a text-book in 
American colleges than any other. Some of his 
positions are controverted as a matter of course, 
but these are presented in an attractive way, and 
usually with a fair statement of opposing views. 
His other words are more or less controversial in 
character, and although they have attracted more 
attention than his “ Political Economy,” and have 
given him a vogue as an original investigator in the 
science, it is not safe to assume that they will take 
rank among the classics. 
The Times. (London, England.) 

His death will be regretted in Great Britain 
almost as much as in America. He was one of the 
fairest and most reasonable of the advocates of 
bimetallism. 


REBELLION IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


THE situation in the Philippine Islands grows continually worse for the Spaniards. 


The town of 


Manilla is frequently approached under cover of darkness by rebel bands who fire with fatal results upon 


the Spaniards there in possession. 


An unsuccessful revolt of the natives at Cavite which resulted in a 


general massacre was reported in dispatches of December 15, but news of the same date stated that the 


natives of Mindanao Island, the largest of these islands next to Luzon, had joined the insurrection. 


Ad- 


vices of December 23 reported the uprising to have spread throughout the whole colony, adding that 


scattered divisions of the Spanish forces were hemmed in by the rebels. 


On December 30 at Manilla 


Dr. Rizal, who wrote the constitution of the Philippine League, was executed by Spanish authorities. 


Harper's Weekly. (New York, N. Y.) 

The troubles of Spain are the opportunities of 
other powers bent upon acquisition. Especially are 
her troubles in the Philippines the opportunity of 
Russia. The open port on the Pacific which has 
long been a prime object of Russia’s diplomacy she 
seems now about to obtain, and through the action 
of the very power which, not even excepting Great 
Britain, is most opposed to her obtaining it. The 
Japanese look not so much with jealousy as with 
dread upon the expansion of Russia toward the 
Pacific upon the mainland of Asia, esteeming it as a 
threat against the integrity and the independence of 
their own island empire. An outlying naval station 
in the Philippines would be of great strategic bene- 
fit to Russia and would constitute a continual men- 
ace to Japan, to which, indeed, in case of a naval 
war in the Pacific, such a station of her own would 
be necessary to her effective defense. 

The Atlanta Constitution. (Ga.) 
So far as the attitude of the various European 


powers is concerned, the cause of Spain is already 


lost. Indeed, the question which European diplo- 
mats are now discussing is whether the possession 
of the Philippines will fall into the hands of Russia 
or Japan. As strategic points these islands are 
extremely valuable to either country, as they control 
the waters of the China Sea. For several years 
Japan has coveted these fertile islands, but she has 
never undertaken to wrest them from Spain. With 


the present uprising, however, she has experienced 
a fresh desire to extend her empire in the neighbor- 
hood of the Philippines, and, if reports can be relied 
upon, she has already dispatched vessels to aid the 
insurgents. Except to render this military aid 
Japan has taken no steps as yet toward the estab- 
lishment of her rule over the Philippines. In the 
event such a step is taken it is likely that Russia 
will interfere. Having already obtained a foothold 
in China within the last few months, Russia is also 
anxious to acquire possession of the Philippines. 
As between the two countries, Russia, of course, 0» 
account of her superior power, stands the better 
chance of capturing the prize. While Japan is a 
wide-awake and enterprising nation, she has not the 
strength to cope with Russia, and it would never 
do for her to antagonize that great power. 

The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

These events in Spain’s Pacific colonies, important 
in themselves, become doubly so from their influ- 
ence upon the struggle in Cuba, by calling away 
troops and ships that otherwise would be available 
for that island. Spain may lose both her colonies, 
although should she soon relinquish her hold on the 
Antilles she would have troops enough to retain it 
in the Philippines. 

The Chattanooga Times. ( Tenn.) 

Under decent government, such as Great Britain 
maintains in India, the Philippines would speedily 
become one of the richest countries in the world. 
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Under the domination of Spain this large population 
is sunk in ignorance, barbarism, outright savagery. 
There are not above 5,000 pure Spaniards on the 
group, and they domineer over the natives and half- 
breeds, rob and murder them without stint or mercy. 
And the worst of it is that, during the three centu- 
ries Spain has controlled them, the condition of 
the Philippines has not, by any means, kept pace 
with the general progress of oriental countries. 
Where it is complete, Spanish rule is an unmitigated 
curse. 
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The Philadelphia Inquirer. ( Pa.) 

The revolution has undoubtedly given Japan the 
opportunity which she so long desired, and, al- 
though it is not likely that if it had occurred ten 
years ago she would have interfered, yet the pres- 
tige which she has since gained and the triumphs 
which she has achieved have stimulated her ambi- 
tion and her boldness. When the news comes, as it 
may any day, of the capture of Manila by the rebels, 
Japan’s opportunity will have come and she will 
avail herself of it. 


CHINESE MACHINISTS. 


Philadelphia Press. ( Pa.) 

AFTER years of unambitious toil in the laundry 
business the Mongolian in the United States has 
come to the conclusion that there are higher flights 
within his scope than washing collars or selling tea 
and preserved ginger. Since the visit of Viceroy 
Li Hung Chang the humble Chinaman on Race 
Street has taken on a new, though still modest, 
dignity, and within the rings of smoke curling from 
the bowl of his pipe he is beginning to see possi- 
bilities that were heretofore undreamed of. China- 
town is now filled with confidential predilections 
and joyous anticipation. 
Chinamen will enter the Baldwin Locomotive Works 


If all goes well five young 


on Monday morning and begin a regular four 
years’ course in applied mechanics, from which they 
will graduate as full-fledged machinists. The names 
of the boys are Lee Yuy, Toy Chee, Jung Kung, 
Lee Yok and Lee Low, and their ages range be- 
tween seventeen and twenty-two years. On the 
completion of their instruction they will be enabled 
to return to China and assist in the construction of 
new locomotives. Baldwin’s are building eight 
large locomotives for China. The boys all speak 
English fluently, but have not yet mastered the 
art of reading correctly. They will, therefore, take 
up their quarters at the new Chinese Mission 
House and devote their evenings to study. 


ALEXANDER HERRMANN, THE MAGICIAN. 


DEVOTEES of amusement and science join in mourning the 


death of the magician Alexander Herrmann, which occurred sud- 
denly from heart disease December 12 on the cars at Great 
Valley, N. Y. Born in Paris in 1844, he was a magician by in- 
heritance as well as by training, his father, Samuel Herrmann, 
having been in his day one of the world’s greatest magicians. 
Alexander Herrmann made his debut in America in 1861 in New 
York. After performing for seventy-five consecutive nights he 
went with his brother on a tour of the chief cities of Europe, and 
was honored with attentions such as few public entertainers can 
boast. In 1867 he dissolved partnership with his brother and 
having spent a couple of seasons exhibiting in the leading cities 
of America he again made a tour of the world, stopping in Siam, 
Hongkong, and Northern Russia. His performances aroused 
the superstitious fear of the natives everywhere, and in Moscow, 
when without the least apparent motion he made a canary bird 
vanish, the chief secretary of one of the agents of finance applied 
to have the wizard denounced as being in league with the powers 
of evil. In Germany, Austria, England, Italy—all along his 
route, he roused a great sensation. Returning to America in 1874 he made a successful tour from Boston 
to San Francisco. His feat in levitation which he devised during the Centennial Exposition at Philadel- 
phia in 1876, the trick which he introduced in 1882 of causing a bird in a cage to vanish before the 
audience, his great strength, the basket trick—all excited world-wide wonderment, but his most astonishing 
accomplishment was his latest trick, that of allowing himself to be shot at by a squad of Seventh Regiment 
men with guns previously loaded with ball cartridge by a committee. 


ALEXANDER HERRMANN. 
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THE JUDGES AND LAWYERS’ CONVENTION. 


A STEP toward the improvement of the legal profession in Pennsylvania was taken by the assembled 
judges and lawyers of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia on December 29. The convention was convoked by 
committees of the Pennsylvania Bar Association for the purpose of considering two questions: first, the 
establishment of uniform rules of court throughout the state, and second, the enforcement of a uniform 
system of admission to the bar. In regard to the first question a resolution was passed authorizing the 
appointment of a committee of nine on the advisability and practicability of such rules, the report on 
the same to be given in the next annual session of the State Bar Association. Touching the second 
question a resolution was passed providing for the submission of the proposed rules to the board of 
examiners of each county, “ with the request that these boards consider and report suggestions to the 


bar association.” 


The Philadelphia Record. ( Pa.) 


That these legal reforms are highly desirable will 
be admitted by all who have any connection with 
the courts; that they are feasible, except perhaps 
as to minor matters of detail, will scarcely be dis- 
puted. Since, therefore, their initiation would be as 
much of a benefit to the bench as to the bar, there 
is reason to hope for their attainment as a result of 
the convention. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer. ( Pa.) 

The convention of judges and lawyers of the state 
was on the whole as successful as it could be ex- 
pected to be. The question, broadly stated, was 
whether the bench and bar should unite to elevate 
the profession, or whether local or personal in- 
terests, real or imaginary, should prevent the object 
of the convention. Some of the lawyers showed a 
disposition to criticise the judiciary, some of the 
judges gave expression to views that were hardly 


politic, and there was an occasional outbreak of er- 
ratic individualism such as no convention is with- 
out; but Mr. Clement, of Sunbury, Mr. Walter 
George Smith, of Philadelphia, Judge Greer and 
Judge Ewing, of Fayette, in their remarks evidently 
reflected the thought of the large majority of the 
delegates. It will be seen from this [the resolutions 
passed] that the bench and bar are getting to work 
with a common purpose toward a common end. 
A uniform examination is likely to lead to uniform 
rules of practise. And improvement in the bar inev- 
itably leads to the strengthening of the bench, and the 
plan of action agreedupon with so much unanimity 
seems in itself to answer every one of the few critics 
who for one reason or another were opposed to ac- 
tion. The movement now under way seems to be 
bound to lead to harmony, not discord, and to be 
equally bound, in the words of Judge Ewing, of Fay- 
ette, to substitute “ Pennsylvania lawyer ” for “ Phila- 
delphia lawyer.” 


EX-QUEEN LILIUOKALANI VISITS AMERICA. 


QUITE a flurry was occasioned in diplomatic circles at Washington, D. C., 
by the arrival in this country on December 11 of ex-Queen Liliuokalani of 
Hawaii, following, as it did, only a few days after the visit here of Mr. Henry 
Cooper, the Hawaiian minister of foreign affairs. The ex-queen landed at San 
Francisco, Cal. She was non-communicative as to her errand in America, but 
the Hawaiian consul at San Francisco was informed through his government 
that her destination avowedly was Boston, where she was going to visit relatives 
of her husband, the late John Dominis, and representatives of Hawaii were in- 
structed to show her every courtesy during her sojourn in America. According 
to advices of December 15 a strong league opposing annexation to the United 
States is in progress of formation in the Hawaiian Islands to extend throughout 
the group with headquarters at Honolulu. It is now an open secret that the 
recent mission of Mr. Henry Cooper to the United States was in an official 
capacity to urge annexation, on the ground that the Japanese are usurping con- 
trol of the islands. After his visit in Washington Mr. Cooper proceeded to Canton, where his secretary 
probably secured the interview with Major McKinley which his position forbade his doing in person. 


EX-QUEEN LILIUOKALANI 
OF HAWAII. 


on the throne, so its last months witness a visit of 
that lady to our shores. Her chief purpose is 
rumored to be a talk with the president. Two re- 
ports are afloat as to her object. One is that she 


The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 
As the first months of Mr. Cleveland’s adminis- 
tration were signalized by an effort to overthrow 
the republic in Hawaii and to place Mrs. Dominis 
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is to appeal to him, as one of the most distinguished 
of the royalists, to make a final effort to restore the 
crown in Hawaii. The other is that she has gone 
over to the annexationists, and, under the impression 
that her pension will be larger if annexation is 
brought about while her great and good friend is 
still in office, she is here to convert him to that 
policy. Whether either rumor is correct we cannot 
say; but of the two we should judge the latter to 
be the more probable, since royalty is as good as 
dead in the islands, and Liliuokalani must know it. 
ut in either case, we think, hers is a hopeless 
and thankless quest. Annexation, when it comes, 
at no distant day, will not come because of Mr. 
Cleveland; and, in fact, he is fast approaching a 
condition of vacated power and patronage as 
marked as hers. He was entirely successful in de- 
priving this unfortunate woman of the large pension 
she would have had under the treaty of four years 
ago, but he can do nothing to help her in getting 
even a smaller pension now. 
The Times-Democrat. (New Orleans, La.) 

Ex-Queen Liliuokalani, in her passage through 
New Orleans, being asked as to the probable des- 
tiny of her quondam realm; expressed the belief that 
it would be annexed to the United States. The ex- 
queen’s belief, however, may have been stimulated 


by her hope of receiving a pension in the event of 


annexation; or it may be that her faculty of politi- 
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cal observation may not be sufficiently developed 
to found a reliable opinion on. 

The Mail and Express. (New York, N. Y.) 

The visit of Henry Cooper, Hawaiian minister of 
foreign affairs, to Canton yesterday is agreeably 
significant. We do not believe that Mr. Cooper 
has attempted more than a statement of his case— 
which is pardonable in view of his immediate 
return to Hawaii. Nor do we believe that Major 
McKinley would accept any suggestion at this time. 
Nevertheless we have confidence that annexation 
will be realized. 

The Times. (Hartford, Conn.) 

It will be greatly to Major McKinley’s credit if 
he lets the various jingo adventurers understand at 
once that the schemes of foreign annexation will 
not be regarded with favor by his administration. 

Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

Her coming to this country cannot disturb our 
relations with Hawaii, except on the supposition 
that she can induce our government to interfere 
with that of Hawaii in her behalf, and, as there is 
no evidence that she intends to ask for such inter- 
ference, and no prospect of its being granted if she 
did, there is very little basis for a sensation in the 
fact of her coming here. 
indulging a natural desire to travel, and it is not 
necessary to assume any other reason for her 
movements. 


Probably she is simply 


MR. MOODY AND HIS WORK. 


New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

IT is evident that Mr. Moody, who has just closed 
a series of revival meetings in this city, has as much 
power as ever over an audience. Indeed there are 
many who will say that he was never so effective as 
he is to-day. He is rarely gifted with what is called 
personal magnetism, for want of a better name. 
But that alone would not long hold hearers if he 
were not also a man of deep piety, downright 
earnestness, and, in most matters, abundant com- 
mon sense. Though he does not possess the 
culture of the schools, he is one of the most 
forcible and effective public speakers in the country. 
When we add to these qualifications that he comes 
before any audience to-day with an international 
fame and with an almost unparalleled record of 
evangelistic work, it is not strange that thousands 
are anxious to hear him, and that he is listened to 
with rapt attention. 

The great evangelist says that he is gratified at 
the successful results of the New York meetings. 
His intention was to strengthen the impulses and 
Stimulate the zeal of Christian people, and he 
thinks he has done so. Yet there is reason to fear 
that even in this respect the success of the meetings 


With 
possibly a few exceptions, the clergy who are re- 
garded as the religious leaders of the churches in 
this city took no active part in cooperating with 
Mr. Moody. Nor, so far as the public knows, did 
any of the religious denominations give an official 
indorsement to his work. There was some talk 
about the Episcopal Church’s joining in it through 
its Parochial Missions Society, but nothing seems 
to have come of it. What was the cause of this 
abstention we cannot undertake to say; but two 
reasons have been suggested. The clergy and the 
churches hesitate to commit themselves to a re- 
ligious movement the head of which is an un- 


was not as great as it ought to have been. 


ordained man. 
and vulgarity of certain evangelists have prejudiced 


And the sensationalism, blasphemy, 


many conservative Christian people against all 
evangelistic work. While it is true that Mr. Moody 
is not that kind of an evangelist, he is made to 
suffer for the sins of some of his coworkers in the 
field. 

It must also be admitted that Mr. Moody’s own 
utterances have stood in the way of a larger recog- 
nition of his good work. There are clergymen in 
this city, the revered pastors of great churches, 
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who, in consecration and devotion to the teachings 
of Christ, are at least the equals of Mr. Moody, 
but who do not believe literally in the story of 
Jonah and the whale, and the sun standing still at 
the command of Joshua. They would be glad to 
cooperate with Mr. Moody; but how can they do so 
when he tells them that they are rejecters of Christ 
and Christianity. 

In another statement the other day he ran 
counter to the belief of Christians that the world is 
growing better. Mr. Moody thinks it is growing 


SATAN 


The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

THE devil was burned in effigy last night at Sal- 
vation Army headquarters, in West Fourteenth 
Street, in the presence of a large gathering of spec- 
tators. In front of the hall was a big placard with 
the following announcement: 

“ Jan. 6, 8 p. m.—The Devil—His Anatomy Dis- 
sected and Destroyed—Burned in Effigy. Awful, 
Realistic, Startling!” 

A picture of Satan in red, with an immense 
cloven hoof and long tail, was painted on the bill 
board. 

Previous to the cremation of his Satanic Majesty’s 
effigy the band from Salvation Army headquarters 
paraded the streets. Four of the lassies, wearing 
scarlet caps, followed the band and carried what 
was intended to represent a coffin between them, 
two at the head and two at the foot. On the mock 
coffin was printed in big black letters the words, 
“The Devil to Burn.” 

Major Winchell and his wife officiated at the 
cremation. They made addresses describing the 
ruin Satan has worked among souls. Then Cadet 
Robinson, a young girl, sang a hymn entitled “He 
Can’t Get Me No More.” The refrain of this 
hymn was as follows: 


He can’t get me no more, 
He can’t get me no more; 

He had me once, and he let me go, 
And he can’t get me no more. 


The “he” in this case was the devil. Major 
Winchell said that he believed implicitly in the 
personality of the devil. 

“Let us sing now ‘Burn Him Again,’” he added. 
The audience sang with enthusiasm. The refrain 
of this song was: 

Burn him again, burn him again, 
The devil’s a devil, so burn him again. 

When the song was ended Major Winchell said: 

“We will now immediately proceed to cut off the 
devil’s head.” 

The coffin had meanwhile been placed on the 
front platform, and three Salvation Army lassies 
produced an elaborately trimmed bonnet, with rib- 
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worse, thus taking his stand with the millenarians, 
some of whom seem to rejoice over the wickedness 
of the world because it indicates the speedy coming 
of Christ to reign on the earth. Of course the 
world is not growing worse, but better. To believe 
otherwise is to deny the regenerating power of 
Christianity. We do not for a moment imagine that 
Mr. Moody sees this. But it is a curious fact that 
the greatest evangelist of the age should agree with 
the horde of infidel pessimists who see no gleam 
of progress or hope in the history of the world. 


BURNED IN EFFIGY. 


bons three yards long, and carried it to Major 
Winchell. The bonnet was intended io typify 
pride, and the major pinned it to the curtain which 
ran along the front of the platform. 

“ Let us now cut out the devil’s tongue,” said the 
major. 

One of the girl cadets rummaged in the coffin for 
a moment and then produced a paper pattern cut in 
the shape of a tongue. It was about four feet long 
and one foot wide, and on it were printed the words 
“ Gossip, scandal, lies, and blasphemies.” 

The next thing was the cutting out of Satan’s 
vertebre. This was illustrated by a picture of Col. 
Bob Ingersoll. At the bottom of the picture were 
the words “ Doubt, destiny.” 

Major Winchell told the spectators what a bad 
man Colonel Ingersoll was and how his advice 
should be shunned. 

“Cadet Kilrain will now sing us something,” said 
the major. 

Cadet Kilrain, who is a rather pretty girl with a 
good voice, sang the hymn, “ Have Faith in God,” 
and got the first encore of the night. 

The tail of the devil, which consisted of a pack of 
cards, strung out one after another, and the devil’s 
heart, four feet by two, made of paper with the word 
“Deceit” printed on one side, were next cut and 
displayed to the audience. 

“ Let us now cut out the devil’s wings,” said the 
major. 


The devil’s wings were represented by a picture 


of two pugilists who were delivering impossible 
upper cuts. 

Then came the last act, namely, the burning of 
the effigy of Satan. Major Winchell had a lot of 
blue and red lights and some kind of an unearthly 
figure on the stage. 

The hall was darkened and matches were applied 
to the lights, the effigy being suspended in mid-air. 
The women all screamed at the sight. 

Then the band played a funeral march and the 
cremation came to a close. The audience had to 
pay ten cents apiece to witness the spectacle. 
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SUMMARY 


HOME. 

December 6. Three hundred toll-gates in Ken- 
tucky are destroyed by turnpike raiders who con- 
fiscate $4,000,000 worth of property. 

December 7. The full text of the agreement for 
arbitration of the Venezuelan boundary dispute is 
made public by the State Department. 
tary Olney’s report on the foreign relations of the 
United States is published. The chairmanship 
of the McKinley inaugural committee is given to 
Mr. C. J. Bell, of Washington, D. C. 

December 8. The general pension appropriation 
bill ($141,363,880) and three postal bills pass the 
Postmaster-general Wilson and Con- 
troller Eckels publish their annual reports. The 
International Association of Accident Underwriters 
convenes in Chicago, IIl. The Anti-Saloon 
League is in session in Washington, D. C. 

December 9. The House passes several private 
pension and public land bills. Washington, D.C., 
is selected for the permanent national Republican 


Secre- 


House. 


headquarters. 

December Io. 
to prevent dramatic piracy and to prohibit the sale 
of liquors in the capitol building. Maria Barberi 
is acquitted in the second trial for the murder of her 
lover, Dominico Cataldo. 

December 13. The Dawes Commission is re- 
ported to have reached an agreement with repre- 
sentatives of the Choctaws on the allotment plan. 

December 14. President Cleveland appoints C. 
A. Prouty, of Vermont, to succeed W. G. Veazey as 
interstate commerce commissioner. 

December 17. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission gives its report to the public. 

December 21. Secretary of the Treasury Carlisle 
renders his annual report. 

December 22. Both houses of Congress adjourn 
to January 5. 

December 24. Boston street railways are tied up 
by a strike of the employees. 

December 27_ A train runs off a bridge on the 
Birmingham Mineral Road in Alabama, killing 
twenty-seven persons. 

January 1. The annual New Year's reception 
takes place at the White House. 


Laws are enacted in the House 


FOREIGN. 

December 6. The dock men’s strike in Ham- 
burg, Germany, grows into a general attack on Ger- 
man commerce and German capital, the Social 
Democratic party siding with the strikers. 


OF NEWS. 


December 7. In Berlin five editors are found 
guilty of libeling the minister of foreign affairs and 
sentenced, and the chief of the political police is ar- 
rested on evidence of implication in the affair. 

December 9. A Spanish cabinet council is held 
on the allusions to Spain and Cuba expressed in 
President Cleveland’s message. 

December 17. South England and Wales suffer 
much damage from an earthquake. 

December 18. Peruvian Indians revolt——Depu- 
ties in the Italian Chamber come to blows over 
voting an allowance to the Prince of Naples. 

December 23. The French government decrees 
the abolition of slavery in Madagascar. 

December 26. Consul-general Lee returns to his 
work in Havana, Cuba. 

December 28. A landslide in County Kerry, Ire- 
land, causes many deaths and much damage to 
property. A landslide in Italy wipes out the vil- 
lage of Santa Anna di Pelago. 

December 29. Gladstone passes his eighty-eighth 
birthday in Hawarden Castle. 

December 30. The trial in Sofia, Bulgaria, of the 
alleged murderers of ex-Premier Stambuloff results 
in the sentence of each to three years’ imprison- 
ment. 

January 1. In consequence of King Humbert of 
Italy’s illness no New Year’s receptions are held at 
the Quirinal. 

January 2. One of the czar’s innovations for 
the near future, it is reported, will be the establish- 
ment of a Supreme Court in Russia to relieve him- 
self of the minor affairs of state. 

January 5. Emperor William of Germany com- 
mands his officers to submit their differences to a 
council of honor before entering into duels. 


NECROLOGY. 

December 8. 

December 11. 
gartner. 

December 14. George L. Catlin, author and ex- 
consul at Zurich, Switzerland. 

December 18. Paul Auguste Arene, French /it- 
terateur. 

December 27. General John Meredith Read, 
American diplomatist. 

December 28. Antoine Théodore Joseph Thery, 
life member of the French Senate. 

January 1. U. S. Rear-admiral Joseph S. Sker- 
rett, retired. 


Ernest Engel, German statistician. 
Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, kinder- 





Cc. L. S. C. OUTLINE AND PROGRAMS. 
FOR FEBRUARY. 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING. 
First Week (ending February 4). 
“A Survey of Greek Civilization.” Chapter I. 
“ A Study of the Sky.” Chapter IX. and Chapter 
IV. from page 69 to page 71. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“ Masterpieces of French Painting.” 
Sunday Reading for January 31. 
Second Week (ending February -1). 
“A Survey of Greek Civilization.” Chapter II. 
“A Study of the Sky.” Chapter X. and Chapter 
IV. from page 71 to page 74. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“The French Army and Navy.” 
“Louis XIV. and His Time.” 
Sunday Reading for February 7. 
Third Week (ending February 18). 
“A Survey of Greek Civilization.” Chapter III. to 
page 87. 
“ A Study of the Sky.” Chapter XI. and Chapter 
IV. from page 74 to page 76. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“Social Life of Modern Greece.” 
Sunday Reading for February 14. 
Fourth Week (ending February 25). 
“A. Survey of Greek Civilization.” Chapter III. 
concluded. 
“A Study of the Sky.” 
IV. concluded. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“The Commercial Geography of Europe.” 
“The Goldsmith’s Trade and its Relation to 
Wealth.” 
Sunday Reading for February 21. 


Chapter XII. and Chapter 


FOR MARCH. 
First Week (ending March 4). 
“ A Survey of Greek Civilization.” Chapter IV. 
“A Study of the Sky.” Chapters XIII. and XIV. 
and Chapter V. to page 81. 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 

“ Homeric Art.” 

Sunday Reading for February 28. 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLE WORK. 
FIRST WEEK. 


1. Essay—A history and description of the tele- 
scope. 


2. A paper—The political 
Greece. 
Essay—The myths of Greece. 
A Talk—Superstition in the nineteenth century. 
General Conversation—The religion of the an- 
cient Greeks. 
SECOND WEEK, 
Essay—The military systems of France and the 
United States. 
A Paper—The Age of Louis XIV. 
A Review—America during the reign of Louis 
XIV. 
Essay—The language and literature of Greece- 
Table Talk—The sin of tardiness. 
A Study—The Swiss Republic.* 
THIRD WEEK. 
HOMER DAY—FEBRUARY 12. 
In the Odyssey, we may liken Homer with justice to the 


setting sun, whose glory, indeed, still remains, though the ex- 
cessive heat of his beams has abated.—Longinus. 


A Talk—The story of the Odyssey. 
A Paper—The Iliad. 
Select Reading—* The Lotos-eaters,” by Tenny- 


history of ancient 


son. 
A Talk—The poet Homer. 

Select Reading—“ The Fifth Book of Homer’s 
Odyssey,” translated by Bryant. 

A Study—Pope’s translation of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey. 

Select Reading—*“Circe’s Palace” in 
thorne’s “ Tanglewood Tales.” 


Haw- 


FOURTH WEEK. 
Essay—The sunless world. 
Conversation—Personal observations of sun- 
spots and eclipses. 
Reading—* The Constellations,” by Bryant. 
A Talk—The aurora borealis. 
Essay—The tyrants of Greece. 
General Discussion—The present Congress.* 


FOR MARCH. 
FIRST WEEK. 

Select Reading—*The Conjunction of Jupiter 
and Venus,” by Bryant. 
A Talk—A trip to Mars. 
A Paper—Constantinople. 
Historical Sketch—The Persian Wars. 
A Study—The Athenians and Spartans. 


* See Current History and Opinion. 





Cc. L. S. C. NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 
ON REQUIRED READING FOR FEBRUARY. 


“A STUDY OF THE SKY.” 

P. 176. “Deal.” An English the 
southeast coast of the North Sea, near which 
Julius Czsar is supposed to have made his landing 
in 55 B.C. The pilots of Deal are renowned for 
their skill and boldness. “Downs.” A portion 
of the North Sea off the southeast coast of Eng- 
land, forming a roadstead which is protected by the 
Goodwin Sands. 

P. 180. The “Bessemer converter” is a retort 
used in the Bessemer process of manufacturing 
steel, in which the molten iron is decarburized and 


town on 


converted into steel. 

P. 186. “Schwabe” [shva’be] (1789-1875). He 
was noted chiefly for his discovery of the periodicity 
of the sun-spots. 

P. 198. “Standard candle.” A special form of 
candle used as a standard in measuring the lumi- 
nosity of an illuminating body. 
usually made of spermaceti and it is so constructed 
as to burn at the rate of about 120 grains per hour. 

P. zor. “Pliny.” A Roman naturalist living in 
the first century, A. D. 

P. 215. “Tap-cinder.” 
dling-furnace. 

P. 217. “Krakatoa” [kra-ka-td’a]. A small 
island between Sumatra and Java. An ocean wave 
accompanying the eruption which occurred here in 
1883 destroyed over 30,000 lives. 

‘ Koh-i-noor.” The largest diamond of 
the British crown jewels. 
Queen Victoria in 1850. 

P. 224. “Sign of the Lion.” One of the twelve 
divisions of the zodiac, so called from the name of 
the constellation Leo which formerly was found in 


Such a candle is 


The slag from a pud- 


P. 23%. 


It was acquired by 


that sign. 
“A SURVEY OF GREEK CIVILIZATION.” 

P. 13. “Lascaris” [las’ka-rés]. A descendant 
of the royal family of Constantinople who took 
refuge in Italy after the sack of that city by the 
Turks in 1453. He taught the Greek language in 
Italy and edited several Greek works.——“ Renais- 
sance” [re-na-saNs’; English pronunciation, re-nas’- 


sans]. From the French renattre, meaning to be 


born again; a revival; specifically the movement of 
transition in Europe characterized by a revival of 


Classical art and letters. This development or trans- 
ition was most marked in Italy, where it reached 
its height at the close of the fifteenth and in the 
first part of the sixteenth centuries. 

P. 13. “Certosa” [cher-td’si]. One of the 
largest and finest of the Carthusian monasteries. 


It was founded in 1396 and though the interior is 
architecturally imperfect the paintings and the 
church furniture give it a splendid appearance. It 
contains the tomb of Gian Galeazzo Visconti, an 
ambitious and perfidious duke of Milan. “ Bor- 
gognone ” [bor-gon-yo’na]. A famous Italian 
painter. The frescoes in a church at Milan anda 
“Madonna with Two Angels” in the Museum at 
Berlin are among his masterpieces. 

P. 13. “ Toreutic” [t6-roo’tik]. A term applied 
to chasing, carving, or embossing of hard sub- 
stances, particularly of metal. 

P. 14. The “ Madeleine” [m4-de-lan’] or Church 
of St. Mary Magdalene was begun by Louis XV. in 
1764 but was not completed until 1842. The 
temple, which is of stone, is 354 feet long, 141 feet 
wide, and roo feet high, built on a basement about 
23 feet high, and surrounded by massive Corinthian 
columns. The interior, which forms a large hall, 
lighted from above, is ornamented with painting 
and sculpture. 

P. 15. “Thucydides” [thu-sid’i-déz]. A Greek 
historian who died probably about 4o1 B.C. 

P. 16. “ Eratosthenes ” [er-a-tos’the-néz]. An 
astronomer, geographer, and grammarian living 
probably from 276 B.C. to 196 B.C. Scientific 
chronology and astronomical geography are said to 
have been founded by him. . 

P. 16. “Archilochus” [ar-kil’6-kus]. A writer 
of Greek lyric poetry, who, it is thought, lived 
about 700 B. C.——“ Simonides” [si-mon’i-déz]. A 
Greek iambic poet living about 600 B.C. 
[ji’jéz]. A-king of Lydia who died 
680 B. C. According to Plato, Gyges, 
while performing the duties of the herdsman of 
Caudaules, the king of Lydia, found ina gap made 


“ Gyges” 
about 


by an earthquake a large brazen horse within which 
was a corpse with a golden ring. He took the 
ring and one day accidently discovered that by 
means of it he could make himself invisible at will. 
Using this miraculous power he destroyed the king 
and usurped his throne. 

P.19. “Septemtriones.” The name applied by 
the Romans to the seven bright stars in Ursa Major. 

P. 22. “Mycene” [mi-sé’né]. An ancient city 
of Greece a few miles from Corinth. “Tiryns ” 
[ti‘rinz]. A city of ancient Greece located near the 
coast southeast of Argos. 

P. 22. “Orchomenus” [or-kom’e-nus]. A city 
of ancient Greece, about fifty-five miles north- 
west of Athens. 


“‘Santorin” [s&n-td-rén’].——“ Levant.” A term 
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generally applied to that portion of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea which touches the shores of Asia Minor 
and Syria, though sometimes it is considered as 
extending east from Italy as far as the Euphrates 
and as including the valley of the Nile. 

P. 23. “Terramare” [ter-a-ma’re]. From the 
Italian “evra amara, meaning bitter earth; earth 
containing a large quantity of organic or mineral 
matter; deposits of earth which contain prehis- 
toric remains, as pottery, bones, etc. “Reggio 
di Emilia” [red’j6 dé a4-me‘lé-a]. “ Collegio Ro- 
mana.” An educational institution established by 
Gregory XIII. in 1582 and managed by the Jesuits. 
Beside the Kircherian museum the college has a 
fine library and the Roman observatory is also 
under the direction of this institution. 

P. 23. “Priam.” According to the legends of 
Greece, the king of Troy and the father of Hector 
and Paris. The latter by his abduction of Helen, 
the wife of Menelaus, king of Sparta, caused the 
Trojan War. He was fatally wounded by a 
poisoned arrow at the siege of Troy. Hector was 
one of the principal warriors on the Trojan side. 
He was slain by Achilles, to whose chariot Hector’s 
body was afterward attached and dragged three 
times round the walls of the city of Troy. 

«“ 7Eneas” was a Trojan prince who, according to 
Homer, took an active part in the war, fighting 
against the Greeks. After the fall of Troy he 


reigned in the Troad after the house of Priam be- 
came extinct. 


P. 24. “Morea” [mo-ré’a]. The peninsula which 
forms the southern part of the kingdom of Greece, 
formerly called the Peloponnesus. 

P. 26. “ Weltschmerz.” A German word signi- 
fying regret, or sorrow for the world. 

P 26. “Pergamum.” The name applied in the 
Iliad to the citadel of Troy. 

P. 30. “Amycle” [a-mi’klé]. 

P. 32. “Horus.” According to the mytholog- 
ical tales of Egypt a solar deity, the son of Asiris. 

P. 32. “ Amenophis II.” An Egyptian king who 
reigned about 1566 B.C. “ Thothmes III.” lived 
about 1600 B.C. and is sometimes called “the 
Alexander of ancient Egyptian history.” 

P. 32. “Danaus” [dan’a-us]. The founder of 
Argos, according to the Greek legends. 

P. 32. “Cadmus.” In legendary history the 
founder of Thebes in Beotia. To him is ascribed 
the honor of introducing the letters of the Greek 
alphabet. 

P. 39. “Pluto.” In the mythical legends of Rome, 
the god of the lower world. “ He is represented as 
an elderly man with a dignified but severe aspect and 
often as holding in his hand a two-pronged fork.” 

P. 41. “ Zfos.” An epic poem. 

P. 42. “Pelasgian” [pe-las’ji-an]. Pertaining 
to the Pelasgi, an ancient race inhabiting the islands 
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and coasts of the Mediterranean and Aigean Seas. 

“Thracian” Belonging to Thrace, a region of 
southeastern Europe between the lower course of 
the Danube and the shore of the A.gean Sea. The 
“Macedonians” occupied the territory west of 
Thrace and east of Illyria. 

P. 45. The “ Molic dialect” is one of the three 
great dialects which formed ancient Greek. The 
others were the Doric and Ionic. 

P. 46. “Delphi.” A town of ancient Greece 
about six miles from the Gulf of Corinth, and the 
seat of the oracle of Pythian Apollo. Those who 
sought the aid of the oracle brought many gifts 
which made the Delphic sanctuary extremely rich in 
works of art and precious metals. 

P. 47. “Olympus.” A mountain on the bound- 
ary between Thessaly and Macedonia, which accord- 
ing to Greek mythology was the home of Jupiter 
and the chief celestial deities. 

P. 48. “ Cette race,” etc. 
made of commerce a poetry. 

P. 48. “Penelope” [pé-nél’o-pé]. The wife of 
Ulysses, whom Greek legend has made a model of 
domestic virtues. While Ulysses was at the siege of 
Troy Penelope was surrounded by many suitors, 
to whom she declined to give her decision until a 
shroud which she was weaving for her aged father- 
in-law, Laértes, was completed. But she postponed 
the evil day by unraveling each night all that she 
had done during the day; but Ulysses opportunely 
arrived after twenty years’ absence and killed all 
the suitors. “ Antinous.” One of Penelope’s 
suitors. “ Eurybates.” Herald of Ulysses. 

P. 50. ‘“ Lotos-eaters.” According to the Odys- 
sey, a people who ate the fruit of the lotus, which 
made those of the followers of Ulysses who ate it 
forget their friends. 

P. 50. “Damper.” Unleavened bread made 
of flour and water and usually baked on a stone. 

P. 5st. “Arete” [a-ré’té].. The wife of Alcinous, 
king of the Phzacians, mentioned in the Odyssey as 
“a noble and active superintendent of the household 
of her husband.” 

P. 52. “Mentor.” Pallas in disguise, who 
guided Telemachus [te-lem’a-kus] to the court of 
Mentor, when he went in search of his father. 

“Nestor.” A legendary Grecian hero who 
when an old man took part in the siege of Troy and 
to whom Telemachus first went to learn news of his 
father. He is known as the oldest counselor of the 
Greeks before Troy. 

P. 53. When Ulysses entered the house of King 
Alcinous he hastened to Queen Arete and prayed 
her to furnish him means to reach his home, then 
withdrew from her and sat on the hearthstone amid 
the ashes until Alcinous bade him arise and take a 
chair. The “Molossians ” were members of an 
ancient tribe living in Epirus, in northern Greece- 


This race who have 
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P. 53. “ Miltiades.” An Athenian general at 
the battle of Marathon in 490 B. C. 

P. 54. “ Nausicaa” [na-sik’a-a]. 
of Alcinous. 

P. 55. “Clytemnestra” [klit-em-nes’tra]. 
wife of Agamemnon. 

P. 55. “ Aéschylus ” [es’ki-lus]. 
poet. He died in 456 B. C. 

P. 55. “Sophocles.” A Greek tragic poet con- 
temporaneous with Aéschylus. “ Electra ” 
the daughter of Clytemnestra and the events of her 
life were dramatized by Sophocles in a work called 
“ Electra.” 

P. 56. “Demodocus” [de-mod’o-kus]. The bard 
who entertains the guests at the court of Alcinous 
while Ulysses is there. 

P. 58. “Irus.” The giant beggar employed as 
a messenger by the suitors of Penelope. They 
threatened to send him to King Echetus, who would 
cut off his nose and ears and cast his vitals to the 
dogs. 

P. 60. “Helots.” The serfs of Sparta owned 
by the state and bound out to landholders, to whom 
the Helots were obliged to pay a certain fixed per 
cent of the product of the soil which they cultivated. 

P.71. “ Psammetichus ” [sa-met’i-kus]. 

P.72. “Pax Romana.” Roman peace. 

P. 72. “Alceus” [al-sé’us]. A lyric poet who 
was born about 611 B. C. 

P. 73. “Ecbatana” [ek-bat’a-na]. 


The daughter 
The 


A Greek tragic 


was 


The capital 
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of Media, captured by Cyrus in 550 B. C. and used 
by the Persian kings as a summer residence. 

P. 74. “ Phaselis ” [fa-sé’lis].——“ The oasis of 
Jupiter Ammon,” now called Siwah, is in northwest- 
ern Egypt about 160 miles from the coast. The 
temple of Jupiter Ammon was situated here. 
“Pindar.” A Greek lyric poet born about 522 B.C. 

P. 74. “Samnites.” A warlike people of Sabine 
origin who dwelt in Samnium, an ancient district in 
central Italy. 

P. 77. “Return of the Heracleidz ” [her-a-kli’dé]. 
The invasion of the Peloponnesus by the Hera- 
cleidz and the Dorians was commonly called the 
return of the Heracleidz. 

P. 78. “Taygetus” [ta-ij’e-tus]. 
mountain range of the Poloponnesus. 

P. 81. A name given to that 
portion of southern Italy which was colonized by 
the Greeks. 

P. 88. “Droits de seigneur.” Lordly rights. 

P. 88. “Stesichorus” [ste-sik’6-rus]. “ Hip- 
ponax ” [hi-pd’naks]. 

P. 93. “Zhrenoi.” 


The highest 


“ Magna Grecia.” 


The Greek word for dirges. 
P.95. “Corinna.” A lyric poet. “ Epami- 
nondas.” A general and statesman of Thebes. 
“ Pelopidas.” A general and an intimate friend of 
Epaminondas. 
P. 101. “Dionysus” was the god of wine, and 
the feast of Dionysus was celebrated twice during 
the spring. 


REQUIRED READING IN “ THE CHAUTAUQUAN.” 


“ MASTERPIECES OF FRENCH PAINTING.” 

1. “David” [da-véd’] (1748-1825). An historical 
painter and the founder of the French Classical 
School. He was made court painter by Napoleon 

Sonaparte. 

2. “Guérin” [ga-ran’] (1774-1833). An histor- 
ical painter. “Regnault” [ré-nd’] (1754-1829). 
An historical painter. “Lethiére” [leh-te-air’] 
(1760-1832). A landscape and historical painter. 

3 “Manet” [ma na’] (1833-1883). The founder 
of the Impressionist School of painting. “ Mo- 
net ”[m6-na’]. A landscape painter and one of the 
impressionists. 

4. “Ingres” [angR]. 
painter. He died in 1867. 

5. “LaBaigneuse.” The Bather.—*lLa Source.” 
The Spring. 

6. Delaroche [de-la-rosh’]. 
torical painter. 

7. “ Palais des Beaux-Arts.” Palace of fine arts. 

8. “Ictinus” [ik-ti’-nus]. A Greek architect of 
the fifth century B. C. “ Apelles ” [a-pel’éz]. A 
Greek painter who lived in the time of Philip and 
Alexander. “ Phidias” [fid’i-as]. A Greek sculp- 
tor born about 500 B. C. 

9. “Vernet” [ver-na’]. 


A celebrated historical 


A portrait and his- 


to. “Flandrin” [flon-dRan’ ]. 
11. “ Decamps” [de-kon’ ]. 
“Michallon” [me-shié-lon’ ]. ——“ Bertin” 
[ber-tan’ ]. 

13- “Angelus du Soir.” Angelus at Evening. 

14. ‘“Meissonier” [ma-so-nya’ ]. 

15. © Duran” [dii-ron’].——*“Cabanel” [ka-bi- 
nel’]. “ Bonnat” [bo-na’]. 


12. 


“Cazin” [ka-zan’]. 


“ Dagnan-Bouveret ” [dian-yon’ boov-ra’]. 


16. “Raffaelli” [raf-fa-el’ lee]. 

“THE FRENCH ARMY AND NAVY.” 
“ Louvois” [loo-vwi’ ]. 
“ Martinet ” [m4r-té-na’]. 
“Ecoles du Génie.” Engineers’ schools. 
“ Hy-drog’ ra-pher.” One skilled in the science 
of measuring or surveying bodies of water with par- 
ticular reference to their value for navigation and 
commercial purposes. 


“LOUIS XIV. AND HIS TIME.” 
1. “Elector palatine.” The title of the ruler of 
the electoral palatinate in Germany. 
2. The “Palatinate” was a former German state in- 
cluding the Upper Palatinate, now a part of Bavaria, 
and the Lower or Rhine Palatinate, afterward divided 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


chiefly among Bavaria, Baden, Hesse, and Prussia. 
The Rhine Palatinate was ravaged by the French in 
the latter part of the seventeenth century and in 
1801 it was divided, all west of the Rhine being 
ceded to France, but by the treaties of 1814-15 it 
was restored to Germany. 


“SOCIAL LIFE IN MODERN GREECE.” 


1. “Areopagus” [a-ré-op’a-gus]. A rocky hill 


in ancient Athens separated from the Acropolis by a 
low depression of ground. The court which held 
its sittings here was not merely a criminal tribunal 
but its jurisdiction extended over everything which 
concerned the public welfare. The number com- 
posing the court is uncertain; the members served 
for life and they were men of unspotted character. 

2. “Ex parte.” A Latin phrase meaning on 
one side only. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
ON THE C. L.S. C. TEXT-BOOKS. 


“A STUDY OF THE SKY.” 
1. Q. What is the generally admitted ideal site 
A. An elevated plateau. 

2. Q. Where in the observatory described is the 
meridian circle placed? A. In the east wing. 

3. Q. In what portion of the building is the tele- 
scope? A. In the dome-room. 

4. Q. What instrument is used for determining 
the right ascension and declinations of fundamental 
stars? <A. The meridian circle. 

5. Q. What instrument is considered an indis- 
pensable part of the equipment of an observatory? 
A. A chronograph. 

6. Q. For what is the chronograph used? A. 
For noting time. 

7. Q. When is the micrometer used? A. When- 
ever small distances are to be measured accurately. 

8. Q. What is a spectroscope? A. An instru- 
ment in which light is dispersed and by which it is 
studied. 

g. Q. For what does the astronomer use the 
spectroscope? A. To determine the composition 
of the planets. 

10. Q. What is the distance of the sun from the 
earth? A. Nearly 93,000,000 miles. 

11. Q. When is the earth nearest to the sun? 
A. At the beginning of the year. 


12. 


for an observatory? 


Q. How do the earth and sun compare in 
size? <A. The sun is 1,300,000 times as large as the 
earth. 

13. Q. What is the umbra of a sun-spot? A. 
The dark portion of the spot. 

14. Q. What is one of the most remarkable 
facts about a sun-spot? A. Its periodicity. 

15. Q. What is the photosphere? A. A sheet 
of luminous clouds floating in an intensely heated 
gas forming the light-giving surface of the sun? 

16. Q, In what condition is the interior of the 
sun supposed to be? A. Mainly gaseous. 

17. Q. Why is the umbra of a spot so dark ? 
A. It is depressed below the general level and over- 
laid by a greater depth of cooler vapors than the 
adjacent regions. 


18. Q. What are facule ? 
photosphere. 

19. Q. What name is given to the shallow layer 
covering the photosphere? A. Chromosphere. 

20. Q. Beyond the chromosphere what is found? 
A. The corona. 

21. Q. What is the generally accepted theory by 
which astronomers tried to solve the problem of the 
maintenance of the sun’s heat? A. The contrac- 
tion theory. 

Q. How does the moon affect the ocean? 
A. It raises tides in the ocean. 

23. Q. How often does the moon rotate on its 
axis? A. Once during one revolution about the 
earth. 

24. Q. What is the shape of the moon’s orbit? 
A. It is an ellipse. 

25. Q. How much of the moon’s face do we 
see? A. Fifty-nine per cent. 

26. Q. What is the diameter of the moon and 
what is its distance from the earth? A. 2,163 
miles; 238, 840 miles. 

27. Q. From what do the moon’s apparent changes 
of form result? A. From its revolution around the 
earth. 


A. Elevations in the 
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28. Q. How long atime is required for the moon 


to accomplish one revolution? A. 27% days. 

29. Q. What does an opera-glass show in re- 
gard to the light and dark portions on the lunar 
surface? A. That the bright portions are covered 
with rugged formations while the dark portions are 
smooth. 

30. Q. What are the chief classes of lunar for- 
mations? A. Craters, mountain ranges, isolated 
peaks, plains, rays, clefts, and rills. 

31. Q. By what name is one of the finest of the 
lunar craters called? A. Copernicus. 

32. Q. What is the diameter of some of the 
largest craters? A. Over 100 miles. 

33. Q. What does observation reveal in regard 
to the atmosphere about the moon? A. That there 
is no atmosphere of appreciable density. 

34. Q. When do eclipses of the moon occur? 
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A. When it plunges into the shadow of the earth. 
35- Q. Toward what direction does the moon 
move? A. Toward the east. 
36. Q. During a solar eclipse for how long a 
time is the sun usually entirely covered? A. Only 
two or three minutes. 


“A SURVEY OF GREEK CIVILIZATION.” 

1. Q. Of what is the early Renaissance of Italy 
the outgrowth? A. Of the Greek tastes and Greek 
learning brought from Constantinople by Lascaris 
and his followers. 

2. Q. At one time what did the ancients and 
moderns agree to accept as the beginning of Greek 
history? A. Homer. 

3. Q. To what time was it maintained that our 
knowledge of Greek history and manners extended ? 
A. To about rooo B. C. 

4. Q. What do modern critics assert in regard 
to the authorship of the Iliad and Odyssey? A. 
They are the work of a school or succession of 
bards. 

5. Q. What proof is there of the truth of this 
assertion? A. The frequent inconsistencies, the 
obvious sutures, and the traces of older and shorter 
lays worked into a plot. 

6. Q. By what do we know that the Hellenic 
peninsula was inhabited before civilization? A. By 
the flint remains and rude hand-made pottery. 

7. Q. What do the discoveries at Troy and 
Mycenz reveal tous? A. That the society of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey was not a primitive society, 
but the waning phase of an older civilization. 

8. Q. From the evidence produced by Schlie- 
mann’s discoveries what assumption is made in re- 
gard to civilization about the A.gean Sea? A. It is 
very old, much older than any one suspected thirty 
years ago. 

9. Q. How many stages of civilization are trace- 
able at Mycene? A. Two. 

10 Q. From what do we obtain information 
about the earliest civilized occupants of the Hel- 
lenic soil? A. From the material remains of their 
architecture and art. 

11. Q. By what means do we learn about the 
religion of the early Greeks? A. By the idols found 
among their household stuff and their treatment of 
the dead. 

12. Q. What was the early theory in regard to 
Greek history? A. That it was composed of dis- 
tinct stages separated by almost impenetrable 
darkness. 

13. Q. What is the modern theory in regard to 
Greek history? A. That it shows a more natural 
and a more rational development. 

14.Q _ Of what value are the Homeric poems as 
genuine evidences of civilization? A. The oldest 
poems reflect the age in which they were written 
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and give a truer view of the earliest Greek society 
than any dry chronicle. 

15. Q. What in the later poems lessens their 
value as evidence? A. certain amount of antiquari- 
anism—a conscious clothing of the heroes in an- 
tique dress and manners. 

16. Q. In what is this most manifest? 
the dialect. 

17. Q. To what kind of society does Homer in- 
troduce the reader? 


A. Tn 


A. Toa very exclusive caste 
society. 

18. Q. Upon what as indicative of civilization 
did the Greeks and Romans lay great stress? A. On 
the habits of the table. 

19. Q. What took: the place of intellectual con- 
versation at the Homeric banquets? A. The sing- 
ing of some bard. 

20. Q. How was the current news of the day 
circulated? A. By wandering traders and beggars. 

21. Q. What were the distinguishing character- 
istics of Homeric politeness? A. Good taste and 
tact. 

22. Q. How were the ladies of the nobility 
treated? A. With courtesy, and even too great 
leniency, and they occupied a very important po- 
sition in aristocratic society. 

23. Q. According to Hesiod how did the nobil- 
ity regard the lower class? A. With supreme con- 
tempt and they openly proclaimed the law of might. 

24. Q. What common characteristic belonged 
to both the early and later Greeks? A. Greed of 
wealth. 

25. Of what nature is Hesiod’s picture of life? 
A. Gloomy. 

26. Q. According to tradition and internal evi- 
dence what conclusion may be drawn in regard to 


the works of Homer and Hesiod? A. Their poems 


if not strictly contemporaneous are proximate enough 
in date to be considered socia//y pictures of the same 
times differing in the attitude of the poets. 


27. Q. Whatis the greatest gain in the Homeric 
society over that revealed by the old Mycenzan 
ruins and the bee-hive tombs? A. The substitution 
of home or native princes for foreigners. 

28. Q. With what was the home developmentac- 
companied? A. With a decay in commerce anda 
decline of luxury. 

29. Q. By what way was the high intelligence of 
the people manifested? A. By the adoption of 
foreign handicrafts, the production of new work on 
independent lines, and the extraordinary excellence 
of their literature. 

30 Q. What has been found to be the origin of 
776 B. C. as the precise date when the historical 
A. It was the deliberate 
concoction of Hippias of Elis. 

31. Q. What proof is there that this date may 
be incorrect? A. No writing on stone has been 


records began in Greece? 
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found which would lead the student to believe that 
the Greeks had records in that century. 

32. Q. What do we know concerning Greece 
about 700 B.C? A. That it shows a considerable 
progress, or at least change, from the condition in 
which the Homeric bards knew or imagined it. 

33. Q. What historical events brought about 
this change? A. The Dorian invasion and the rise 
of the Lydian Monarchy. 

34. Q. What was the most surprising feature of 
the spread of Greek civilization and enterprise ? 
A. The preservation of Greek national individuality. 

35- Q. What would the history of ancient Greece 


THE QUESTION TABLE. 


be if written? A. It would be the history of a great 
number of independent states, each with its own in- 
terests, quarrels, legislations, literature, traditions. 

36. Q. In almost every Greek state what was 
the prevailing theory in regard to individual rights? 
A. That the individual had no rights against the 
state. 

37- Q. In what respects were the Athenians su- 
perior to the Egyptians? A. In politics and letters. 

38. Q. Of what class of people was Pindar the 
poet? A. Of the aristocracy. 

39. Q. With what class of people is Solon to be 
classed? A. The moderate reformer of to-day. 


THE QUESTION TABLE. 
ANSWERS IN NEXT NUMBER. 


FRENCH LITERATURE AND ART.—V. 
1. What style of writing replaced the drama in 
the eighteenth century ? 
2. What three books are associated with the 
Which is considered his 


name of Montesquieu? 
masterpiece? 

3. What was Victor Hugo’s first novel? 

4. When and where is the scene laid? 

5. During his early years does the tendency of 


his talent point more toward poetry or toward 
fiction ? 

6. What merited distinction was granted him in 
his sixteenth year? 

7. What art is called “frozen music”? 

8. Who was the actual founder of the French 
School of music and the originator of the overture? 

g. What country stands first in musical com- 
position? Second? Third? 

10. Who has been called the Michael Angelo 
of France? 


FRENCH HISTORY.—V. 

1. What was the most prosperous period of 
French commerce in the eighteenth century ? 

2. What remark was made by Louis XV. when 
he perceived the financial condition of his kingdom? 

3. What famous sentence was uttered by Louis 
XV. and Madame de Pompadour? 

4. What had been the work of royalty in 
modern society up to the close of the reign of 
Louis XV.? 

5. In what condition did the overthrow of 
feudalism leave the land ? 

6. At the close of the reign of Louis XV. what 
ministers constituted the administrative organiza- 
tion ? 

7. By what means was money raised at this 
time ? 


8. What bodies pronounced sovereign judgment 
in civil and criminal affairs ? 

9g. What was the principal tribunal of justice of 
the French Monarchy? 

10. Over how much of France did this body 
have jurisdiction? 


ASTRONOMY.—V. 

1. What is estimated to be the weight of the 
sun as compared with that of the earth? 

2. Which, according to estimates, weighs more, 
a cubic foot of the earth or a cubic foot of the sun? 

3. Is the penumbra of a sun-spot darker toward 
the exterior edge or toward the interior? 

4. What part of the sun is particularly noted 
for Jarge and enduring spots? 

5. By whom was it discovered that sun-spots are 
cavities or depressions? 

6. What law in regard to the latitude of sun- 
spots has been discovered? 

7. What is the position of the sun’s axis with 
regard to the ecliptic? 

8. Of what nature are the motions of sun-spots? 

g. By what noted astronomer was the first 
attempt made to establish a relation between the 
variation of sun-spots and terrestrial meteorology? 

10. When observed through a telescope armed 
with the ordinary astronomical eyepiece in what 
direction do the spots seem to move across the sun? 


CURRENT EVENTS.—V. 

1. When was the monarchical government of 
Hawaii overthrown ? 

2. By what was the revolution resulting in the 
queen’s deposition precipitated ? 

3. Who was made president of the provisional 
government? 

4. How many bodies in the legislative assembly? 
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5. Where are the Philippine Islands and what 
is the capital ? 

6. To whom do the islands belong and what 
titles have the ruling officers ? 

7. Inthe Swiss Republic in what two bodies is 
the legislative function of the government vested? 

8. Which of these corresponds to the United 
States House of Representatives ? 

9. What are the qualifications necessary to 
become a member of this body? 

10. What qualifications are necessary to be 
electors in Switzerland ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN “THE CHAUTAUQUAN” 
FOR JANUARY. 
FRENCH LITERATURE AND ART.—IV. 
1. For the priesthood. Corneille. 2. “Esther” 
and “ Atalie.” Le Sage. 
4. The eighteenth century. There is no depart- 


The tender Racine. 3. 


ment of letters in which he did not hold a promi- 
nent place, while in most he stood by common 
consent at the head. 5. He spent three years in 
Berlin and Potsdam with Frederick the Great, but 
was then dismissed in disgrace and arrested on 
the charge of taking some of the king’s poetry. 
6. “Irene.” It was received with great applause, 
but the praise was more for the author than for the 
piece itself. 7. Gothic. 8. Pointed type of archi- 
tecture. g. Political dissensions and civil wars 
10. Jean Fouquet. 


FRENCH HISTORY.—IV. 


1. Napoleon at the battle of Lodi. 2. The 
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three emperors” because of the presence of the 
emperors of Austria, Russia, and France. 5. They 
appointed commissioners to decide the question 
but they could not agree. 6. Twenty-five. 7. For 
8. Goethe. 
g. That it opened a new era in the history of the 
world. 10. By Malesherbes, minister under Louis 
XVI. 


the ruin of the king of Prussia. 


ASTRONOMY.—IV. 

1. Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, about 75 miles 
north of Chicago; John Johnston, Jr., of Chicago. 
2. The University of Chicago. 3. Mr. C. T. 
Yerkes, of Chicago. 4. 15 inches in diameter, 13 
feet long, and weighs 34 tons. 5. Length, exclu- 
sive of the eye end, 6214 feet; weight of the entire 
tube 6 tons. 6. On Mount Hamilton, California, 
at an elevation of about 4,250 feet above the sea 
level. 7. A wealthy Californian, James Lick; 
$750,000. 8. The University of California. 9. June 
1, 1888. 10. Thirty-six inches. 


CURRENT EVENTS.—IV. 

1. On the island of Key West, about 60 miles 
southwest of Cape Sable. 2. Fort Taylor. 3. It 
is the key to the best entrance to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 4. In the Gulf of Mexico, about 120 miles 
southwest of Cape Sable; Fort Jefferson. 5. Asa 
penal station for Confederate prisoners. 6. Hilary 
A. Herbert. 7. In 1798 by act of Congress. 
8. The act of Congress passed in 1775 authorizing 
the equipment of two cruisers. 9. One for every 
member or delegate of the House of Representa- 





Prince of Peace because in 1795 he secured peace tives, one for the District of Columbia, and ten at 
with France. 3. The alliance of all the branches large. In 1845 through the influence of George 
Bancroft, secretary of the navy. 11. What may 
Spain, the two Sicilies, in Parma and Piacenza, by be arbitrated, the constitution of the court, the vote 
which France secured the support of the Spanish necessary to a decision, and whether the decision be 
Navy; the Duke of Choiseul. 4. The “battle of the binding or only a basis of negotiation. 


10. 
of the house of Bourbon established in France, 


THE C. L. S&S. C. CLASSES. 
1882-1900, 


CLASS OF 1897.—*THE ROMANS.” 


“Veni, Vidi, Vici.” 


MANY who were originally members of the Class 
of ’96 but found it inconvenient to graduate last 
year are having their membership transferred to 
’97 and will pass the gates with the Roman host. 

THE coming summer will doubtless be a good 
season for Assemblies. 


OFFICERS. 

President—Judge C. H. Noyes, Warren, Pa. 

Vice Presidents—Rev. W. P. Varner, Bolivar, Pa. ; Mrs. A. 4 : 
E. Barber, Bethel, Conn.; Miss Jessie Scott, Miss.; Mrs. G. Several new ones are being 
B. Driscoll, Sidney, Ohio; Prof. Wm. E. Waters, Wells College, projected and this idea of combining intellectual 
Aurora, N. Y.; A. A. Stagg, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Carrie V. profit with the annual vacation is rapidly growing. 
Shaw-Rice, Tacoma, Wash.; Rev. James Ellsworth Coombs, Every member of the Class of ’97 will do well to 
Victoria, B.C.; Miss Emily Green, South Wales, N. Y. ae i 

Secovtery—Miea Tiva. M. Martin, Chautesqua, N.Y. plan to attend the Recognition Day services at 

some Assembly. It will help to increase the interest 


Treasurer and Trustee—Shirley P. Austin, Pittsburg, Pa. 
CLASS EMBLEM—IVY. in this the great day of the session and make a very 
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pleasant and memorable event in the lives of those 
who have completed the course. 

SoME enthusiastic circle work is being done in 
Haverhill, Mass. A large number will graduate 
there next June. Circles that graduate a large pro- 
portion of their membership this year should lay care- 
ful plans to secure the continuation of the work in 
The best friends 
of the Chautauqua work are its graduates and upon 
them largely rests its future growth. 


the community the coming year. 


CLASS OF 1898.—*THE LANIERS.” 
“ The humblest life that lives may be divine.” 


OFFICERS. 

President—Dr. W.G. Anderson, New Haven, Conn. 

Vice Presidents—Mrs. Frances R. Ford, Troy, N. Y.; Mrs 
W. V. Hazeltine, Jamestown, N. Y.; Mrs. W. T. Gardner; 
S. H. Clark, Chicago, Ill. ; Dr. J. M. Buckley, New York, N. Y. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Mrs. S. H. Anderson, Cleveland, 


Ohio. 
CLASS FLOWER—VIOLET. 


A CIRCLE largely composed of the Class of ’98 re- 
ports from Ontario. The secretary writes: “Our 
interest increases as we pursue the work this year. 
The C. L. S. C. prevents stagnation and the neces- 
sity we feel laid upon us to study increases our 
ability to do the work and the desire to do it well. 
I cannot tell the benefit it has been to me personally 
and the pleasure I have derived from it.” 


CLASS OF 1899.—“ THE PATRIOTS.” 
“ Fidelity, Fraternity.” 


OFFICERS. 

President—John C. Martin, New York, N. Y. 

Vice Presidents—The Rev. Cyrus B. Hatch, McKeesport, Pa.; 
Charles Barnard, New York, N. Y.; Frank G. Carpenter, Wash- 
ington, D.C; John Brown, Chicago, Ill.; Charles A. Carlisle, 
South Bend, Ind.; Edward Marsden, Alaska; William Ashton, 
Uxbridge, Eng.; Miss Alice P. Haworth, Osaka, Japan; Miss 
Frances O. Wilson, Tien-Tsin, China; Mrs. Katharine L. 
Stevenson, Chicago, Ill. 

Secretary—Miss Isabella F. Smart, Brielle, N. J. 

Treasurer and Buiiding Trustee—John C. Whiteford, Mex- 
ico, N. Y. 

CLASS EMBLEMS—THE FLAG AND THE FERN LEAF. 
CLASS COLOR—BLUE. 


PATHETIC and beautiful is the following from a 
mother, a member of this class in California. She 
“My daughter is entirely blind and de- 
pends upon me to read this course to her. 


writes: 
I am 
sixty-five years old but expect to study always.” 
Fortunate are both in such fellowship. Visions to 
the blind and rejuvenation to old age—thus the quiet 
ministry of the C. L. S. C. is felt in many homes. 

A LADY who is a solitary reader in the Class of 
99 would be glad to exchange notes upon the read- 
ings with some other lady who has not the benefit 
of a local circle. A correspondence circle might be 
an encouragement to many a solitary reader. 


THE CC. £L. S.C. CLASSES. 


CLASS OF 1900.—* THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY CLASS.” 

“ Faith in the God of truth; hope for the unfolding 
centuries; charity toward all endeavor.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Rev. Dr. Nathaniel I. Rubinkam, Chicago, IIl. 

Vice Presidents—J. ¥. Hunt, Chautauqua, N. Y.; Morris A 
Green, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Secretary—Miss Mabel Campbell, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Trustee.—Rev. Dr. Nathaniel I. Rubinkam, Chicago, II. 
CLASS EMBLEM—EVERGREEN. 


A LARGE circle in Pennsylvania composed entirely 
of the new class reports as follows concerning 
“French Traits”: “ Our circle is each week entering 
into a better appreciation of that book especially. 
The frequent occurrence of French proper names 
and phrases gave us the idea of making a special 
point of French pronunciation, thinking that this 
would be of great value to all. Consequently we 
have been giving a word drill on the blackboard, 
and have prepared a chart containing a brief guide 
to the pronunciation of French words, and dupli- 
cates of this chart are now given to each member of 
the circle.” The amount of good to be obtained from 
any book worth a careful reading largely depends 
upon the amount of work one is willing to put 
upon it. 


GRADUATE CLASSES. 

A MEMBER of the Class of ’90, who has read 
forty-two books in the Vesper Reading Course 
since graduation, writes: “In pursuing these studies 
in the Home Circle it has been very pleasant and 
profitable to myself and family, and though I have 
passed my three score and ten years yet I intend to 
continue on as long as life and health will permit.” 

A MEMBER of the Class of ’94 sends in memo- 
randa for the last year and says: “ The Chautauqua 
work means to me more than I can express. I 
have kept up the work in some line ever since 
I started and hope to do so every year of my life.” 
Those who are deriving the most gratifying results 
from the regular course feel it to be an incentive to 
further work. Graduates look back four years but 
to good advantage can look ahead sixty years, for 
there are enough special courses to cover such a 
period. 

THE following is an account of how a sailor’s life 
was influenced by the Chautauqua work: “How 
did Chautauqua come into my life? It was from a 
desire that had long been in my mind for a better 
education than had been allotted me in younger 
years. Spending a year at home some friends who 
were forming a Chautauqua circle asked me to join 
them, and feeling that it must be just what I 
needed I joined the circle and read my first four 
years’ course—years that were to me a beginning of 
a new life, opening and broadeningit into a fuller and 





LOCAL CIRCLES. 


brighter one, as Chautauqua must to all who enter 
her golden gates. Since then I have continued to 
It 
has not been an easy task for me, somewhat 


advanced in years. Many times I have been late 


read, as each new Chautauqua year came in. 


in beginning my readings, because I am far out on 
the sea, and often in a country that is far away 
from the United States. Reading at sea is not 
always easy. It is only in fine weacher that one 
can read with profit and there are many days when 


the cares of a sailor are so heavy that it leaves little 
I do the most of my reading in the 


time to read. 
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early morning. It is the custom on shipboard to 
At that time I have my 
cup of hot coffee and do the reading for that day, 
sometimes making up lost time. I find that I can 
do better work at that time than later in the day. 
Sometimes, too, I read in the afternoon. One 
who never has been for days and months at sea 
cannot fully understand how monotonous time will 
become. I hope that from this rambling descrip- 
tion you may be able to glean something of interest 
to other readers who are striving to keep up with 
the times.” 


serve coffee at 5 a.m. 


LOCAL CIRCLES. 


cL Ss. C. 
“ We Study the Word and the Works of God.” 


MOTTOES. 
“ Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


‘* Never be Discouraged.” 


Cc. L. 
Orentnc Day—October 1. 
Bryant Day—November, second Sunday. 
Mitton Day—December 9. 
CotteGe Day—January, last Thursday. 
LANIER Day—February 3. 
Spec1aL SuNDAY—February, second Sunday. 
LonGFELLow Day—February 27. 


SPECIAL MEMORIAL 


CHARLEMAGNE Day—October 30. 
“Saint Louis’? Day—November 30. 
Joan or Arc Day—December 4. 
Ricnetizu Day—January 4. 


NEW CIRCLES. 
VERMONT.—The character of loyalty and perse- 
verance attributed to all true Chautauquans is con- 
firmed by the report from Newport where two ’99’s, 
a pastor and his wife, have organized and firmly es- 
tablished an energetic Chautauqua club. 

New YorkK.—Temple Circle of New York reports 
fifty-six members, and concerning the encouraging 
work and prospects the secretary writes: “We 
have a Chautauqua circle well organized and doing 
The 
course is certainly very helpful and our young peo- 
ple take a great deal of interest in the work. 


good work, holding a meeting every week. 


One 
of the pastors gives a lecture each week and the 
members present papers and ask questions.” A 
circle of earnest workers is reading in Brooklyn 
under the name of Vincent Circle.—— Watertown 
boasts a circle numbering twenty-five. A well-or- 
ganized band of readers is established at Massena 
Center. An enterprising club at Buffalo reports 
a large membership for 1900.——A dozen readers 
make up the circle at Canisteo. Vincent Circle 
of Yonkers started out in October with twenty 
charter members and their weekly meetings continue 
to be full of interest and enthusiasm. 
PENNSYLVANIA.—* A Chautauqua circle has been 


Ss. C. MEMORIAL 


DAYS. 

SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 

Appison Day—May 1. 

SpeciaL SuNpDAY—May, second Sunday. 

SpectaL SunpDAY—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturday after first Tues- 
day. 

St. Paut’s Day—August, second Saturday after first Tuesday. 


DAYS FOR 1896-97. 
Homer Day—February 12. 
Socrates Day—March s. 
EpamMInonpAs Day—April 24. 
Purptas Day—May 24. 


organized at Ebensburg called the Brierbush Circle 
and numbers twenty-two members. Notwithstand- 
ing the thorny qualities suggested by the name it is 
a peaceful circle working harmoniously toward com- 
mon intellectual ends. Although non-sectarian the 
circle owes its existence to the efforts of the pastor 
of the Congregational Church.” The newly or- 
ganized band at East Mauch Chunk have begun by 
holding meetings every two weeks and find the study 
enjoyable and profitable. An energetic band of 
workers are studying at Delmont. Several ladies 


at Swissvale have begun the course. Great 


manifested 
Cc. L. S. C.’s in Bernville. 


enthusiasm is among prospective 

MARYLAND.—Excelsior is the inspiring name of 
a circle at Baltimore; the motto reads “The god- 
like power to do; the godlike aim to know.” 
The emblem is the purple columbine. 

MIssIssipPI—Seven readers at Corinth number 
among their members two graduates and two who 
have read a part of the course. 

OuI0.—A_ vigorous organization of C. L. S.C. 
readers has been formed in connection with the 
Wesley M. E. Church of Cincinnati. 

OKLAHOMA.—Cleveland is the home of a zealous 
Cc. L.S..C. 
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ILLINOIS.—A spirited class is studying at Shab- 
bona. A band of workers is making progress 
at Hopeland. 

MINNESOTA.—Three busy women of St. Paul find 
time to interest themselves in circle work ; they are 
known as the Minnehaha Circle and have taken the 
motto “ None cease to rise but -those who cease to 
climb.” 

Iowa.—The Teacher’s Reading Course is taken 
up by interested students at Ute. 

MissouRI.—Grandin has a progressive circle of 
twenty-five up to date with their work and glad of 
the opportunity of studying the course; the officers 
are enthusiastic and the weekly meetings are suc- 
cessfully conducted by leaders appointed by the 
president. Many valuable suggestions are received 
from a Pioneer who is reading with the class. A 
dozen members are studying at Clifton Heights and 
all take part in the bi-weekly meetings. 

KANSAS.—The intellectual class at Morrowville 
find great pleasure in the C. L. S. C. and wish-con- 
tinued prosperity to the cause. The circle at 
South Haven has a hopeful outlook. 

CoLorapbo.—Earnest workers at 
are keeping up the course. 

New Mexico.—A strong band of circle students 
of Santa Fe call themselves the Ben Hur Club. 


Breckenridge 


OLD CIRCLES. 

MAINE.—A most earnest and energetic class 
reports from Springvale. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—The majority of the circle 
members at Everett belong to the new class. 
Graduates and undergraduates form the circle at 
Waltham, making a total membership of nineteen. 
The excellent programs carried out at the fort- 
nightly meetings testify to their being zealous, 
wide-awake Chautauquans. Enterprising circles 
are reading at Stoneham and Attleboro. 

CONNECTICUT.—The weekly meetings of the 
circle at Redding are interesting and well attended. 

The class at Winchester Center is composed of 
loyal Chautauquans. 

New YorK.—Classes at Andover and Gouver- 
neur are among the Chautauqua adherents of this 
state. 

NEw JERSEY.—A long list of names makes up the 
circle roll at Vineland, several of whom are new 
members. The circle was delightfully entertained 
not long since by an interesting account of a trip to 
California by a lady who had recently returned 
from such a trip. Circles are doing noble work 
at Dunellon and Toms River. Belleville and 
Montclair have flourishing C. L. S.C. organizations. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—The secretary of the Sellers- 
ville Circle writes: “Our circle is in a very pros- 
perous condition. We have again commenced the 
pleasant and instructive work with five new mem- 


LOCAL CIRCLES. 


bers. 


I am glad to say that the whole circle, com- 
prising twenty-seven members, is benefited by the 
instructive reading of the C. L. S. C.”-——The 
Downington Circle is growing slowly but surely 


and with three new members has started the year 
with renewed interest. By the death of the presi- 
dent, last summer, they lost an active, earnest 
worker. Live circles are keeping up the course 
at Parnassus, Millersburg, Philipsburg, Kane, and 
Summit Hill. 

DIsTRICT OF COLUMBIA. Hamlin Circle of 
Washington has a membership of twenty-six wide- 
awake and energetic Chautauquans, 

KENTUCKY.—The Beechland Chautauqua Circle 
has been reorganized with a membership of eleven 
and expect good work as the president is a thorough 
and capable leader. The bi-monthly meetings have 
as one feature quotations from an author previously 
determined upon, with a sketch of his life, followed 
by conversation. 

Out0.—The Carroll Circle, of Carrollton, Class of 
’95, has been merged into the Carroll Alumni 
Association, with several members of the preceding 
classes. The Christmas meeting of the circle at 
Springfield, held at the home of one of the mem- 
bers, was largely attended by the members and 
Each lady was presented 
with a French cap and a card on which was a 
quotation in French; at roll call the quotations 
were read, the pronunciation affording much amuse- 
ment. The remainder of the evening was spent in 
a most delightful program of music and reading. 

INDIANA.—The class at Knightstown is making 
rapid progress. 

ILLINOIS.—Outlook Circle of Chicago has forty 
earnest, faithful students. 


their invited guests. 


The class at Barclay 
has doubled in size since last year and is interested 
and enjoying the reading. Energetic circles 
report from Rockford, Pekin, Sibley, and Wash- 
ington. 

MICHIGAN.— Mason has a faithful 
Chautauquans. 

WIsconsIN.—The Chautauqua cause has a num- 
ber of loyal adherents at Orfordville. 

MINNESOTA.—The Buffalo C. L. S. C. is a mem- 
ber of the state federation of clubs. The secretary 
“We find the C. L. S. C. work excellent in 
every way and just what we need.” 

Iowa.—A member of the circle at Marion writes: 
“We have a thriving circle of forty members, the 
same number we have had for three years. In 
trying the credit system talked of at Chautauqua 
this summer we find that our work progresses 
much better.” The Clara Cooley Circle of 
Dubuque has a promising outlook. The Class 
of ’99 is well represented in the club at Prairie 
City. Sheldon and Tripoli Circles are good 
workers in the cause. 


circle of 


Says: 
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MIssourRI.—The Iantha, of Carthage, is a circle 
of fourteen graduates who are reading the French 
post-graduate course. The Vernon Circle of 
Sedalia meets every Monday evening in the parlors 
of the First M. E. Church, and much interest is 
manifested in the instructive programs. The 
Clyde Circle, Kansas City, has a goodly number 
of interested students. 

SouTH Dakota.—Among the many active Chau- 
tauquans at Deadwood are eleven members of the 
new Class. 

New Mexico.—Las Vegas is the home of a 
thriving C. L. S.C. 

UTAH.—The Sophoclean Circle of Provo City is 
in good condition and working with a will. 


THE FLORIDA CHAUTAUQUA. 

The thirteenth annual session of this well-known 
Assembly will be held at its home, DeFuniak 
Springs, Fla., February 18 to March 17. Dr. W. L. 
Davidson, the superintendent of instruction, has 
already issued a very handsome illustrated program. 
This Assembly is growing with each year. The 
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winter climate is delightful, and the splendid fellow- 
ships of such a resort attract multitudes of earnest 
people who desire to escape the rigors of the North 

There will be special school work in music, china 
painting, kindergarten, physical culture, art, em- 
broidery work, elocution, and biblical study, in the 
hands of competent instructors. There will also be 
Sunday-school normal work and a children’s nor- 
mal department. New Testament Greek will also 
be made a feature. 

Among the talent which this program offers ap- 
pear the names of Madame Cecelia Eppenhousen 
Bailey and Miss Maria Louise Chambers, soloists; 
W. R. Burton, writer and reader of negro dialect; 
Mr. Charles Barnard, who will give his picture story, 
“The Town Behind a Fence”; Dr. T. Dewitt 
Talmage, Col. George W. Bain, Hon. Wallace 
Bruce, and the Rev. C. C. Albertson, lecturers. 

Those needing a southern climate during February 
and March will not find a more delightful spot than 
this. A line dropped to Thomas F. McGourin, 
DeFuniak Springs, Fla., will bring the detailed 
program and all information. 
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The adoption of the Funk and 
Wagnalls dictionary* as the stand- 
ard of style in the proof room of 
this magazine gives fitting occasion for again calling 
attention to the essential excellencies of that ad- 
mirable work. Very little reflection will convince 
one that, while most reading people make use of 
some sort of dictionary for occasional reference as 
to spelling or pronunciation, it is only in the school, 
the publishing house, and the author’s sanctum that 
a reliable authority on all that pertains to the form 
and use of words becomes a vital necessity. Any par- 


The Standard Dic- 
tionary. 


ticular word-book is meritorious, then, in proportion 
as it meets the requirements of these classes—student 
and scholar, writer, printer, and proof-reader—and 
the hearty encomiums that are constantly pouring in 
from noted schoolmen far and wide and those best 
skilled in the bookman’s craft leave no chance for 
doubt that the “ Standard ” has scored a‘ grand and 
almost unequaled success. The present reviewer 
is able, after six months’ constant use of the work, 
to indorse all of these manifold praises, and regrets 
that space permits scarcely more than a summary of 
the salient merits expounded at length by others. 
The convenient size and happy method of grouping 
obviate much of the inevitable drudgery of dictionary 
thumbing, and time is saved-to the general searcher 

* A Standard Dictionary of the English Language. Isaac K 
Funk, D.D., Editor-in-Chief. 23:8 pp. Full Russia, $17. 
New York: Funk and Wagnalls Company. 


by placing the most commonly desired information 
first. The elucidations are given with a clearness 
and conciseness not at all at variance with the 
breadth of treatment, and the definiteness and pre- 
cision of statement inspire confidence even before 
the exceptional accuracy of the data is learned by 
experience. The simplified system of spelling, 
though hardly radical enough to be called a re- 
form, is an agreeable advance toward orthoepical 
sanity in our exasperatingly unrulable language. A 
grateful favor which no one has been kind enough 
to confer before is the distinction of words properly 
capitalized and those not. Boon to the proof-read- 


er’s heart comes the cardinal virtue of uniformity— 
for to know that in compounds and divisions one 
can rely upon a printed authority, without keeping 
on the watch for inconsistencies, is a foretaste 


of Elysian bliss to that throneless potentate. The 
accuracy of pronunciation secured by the scientific 
alphabet and the scholarly etymological studies com- 
plete the service to philologists, and add their value 
in making the “ Standard” a triumph of lexicography. 


“ The Memoirs of Baron Thiébault,”* 
rendered into excellent English and 
condensed by Arthur John Butler, is conspicuous 
for its wealth of detail. 


Biography. 


It contains a profusion of 


*The Memoirs of Baron Thiébault. Translated and Con- 
densed by Arthur John Butler. Two vols. 501+438 pp. $7.00 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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incidents connected with the life of this French 
general and /itterateur, and it also presents a real- 
istic picture of the momentous events which rent 
the French Monarchy in the latter part of the 
eighteenth and the first part of the nineteenth cen- 


turies. The peculiarity of Thiébault’s position 


enabled him to draw his picture of the revolution- 
ary period “from the point of view of the ordinary 


law-abiding citizen.” The two volumes furnish 
very interesting reading. 

The volume called “ The Recollections of Alexis 
de Tocqueville ”* while giving an insight into the 
character and work of the author vividly portrays 
the period of French history extending from 1839 
to 1854. The translation is the work of Alexander 
Teixeira de Mattos, and the frontispiece is a por- 
trait in heliogravure of De Tocqueville. 

Among the early scientists of America were 
physicists, astronomers, chemists, ornithologists, 
botanists, and geologists. Sketches of their lives 
and accounts of their works contained in a book 
called “ Pioneers of Science in America” show the 
beginning of investigation from which proceeded 
the wonderful scientific achievements of later years. 
The excellent biographies of which this volume is 
a collection were originally magazine articles, and 
especial care has been taken to make, the work 
accurate as to facts, dates, and names. An excel- 
lent portrait of each of the fifty men precedes his 
biography, enabling the reader to become familiar 
with the faces as well as with the works of these 
men. 

Philip Gilbert Hamerton{ in opening his auto- 
biography gives as one of his principal reasons for 
writing such a work the belief that he is the only 
one who knows enough about his own history to 
give a truthful account of it. And, though entering 
into minute details, he has produced an entertain- 
ing account, describing the events of his life in a 
style pure and simple, which makes the common- 
place episodes interesting. He lived to write his 
history only to the time of his marriage, but his 
wife has completed it in the “ Memoir,” in which she 
has given a graphic account of his life from 1858 
to the time of his death in 1894. The two are 
combined in a single volume, making a biography 
very complete and interesting. 

“Famous Givers and Their Gifts ”|| is a valuable 


* The Recollections of Alexis de Tocqueville. Edited by 
the Comte de Tocqueville and now first translated into English 
by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. 430pp. $4.50. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

t Pioneers of Science in America. Edited and Revised by 
William Jay Youmans, M.D. With Portraits. 516 pp. $4.00. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. 

t Phihp Gilbert Hamerton. An Autobiography and a 
Memoir by His Wife. 608 pp. $3.00 Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

| Famous Givers and Their Gifts. By Sarah K. Bolton. 
382 pp. $1.50. New York and Boston: Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Company. 
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acquisition to the Famous Book series by Mrs. 
Sarah K. Bolton. Much emphasis is given to the 
fact that men of wealth have contributed much to 
benefit and uplift mankind rather than to the meth- 
ods by which fortunes are acquired. 

A collection of popular lectures by David Gregg, 
D.D., is entitled “Makers of the American Re- 
public.”* A dozen subjects the author has treated 
in an attractive manner and many historical facts 
and patriotic sentiments are skilfully woven into the 
lectures. 


A story which strongly appeals to 
the tender emotions is called “ The 
Under Side of Things.”t The development of the 
plot has necessitated the introduction of compara- 
tively few characters, but that one most attractive 
to the reader is she whom the author has endowed 
with a coquettish gaiety beneath which one feels 
from the first there is the real 
life some great sorrow has come as a refining in- 
fluence. The intense pathos of this interesting 
story is relieved by the sayings and doings of two 
precocious children which move the reader to 
laughter. 

A conscience is a good thing, but when abnor- 
mally developed it is apt to take all the enjoyment 
out of life. Such a conscience belonged to Judith 
Grover, one of Maria Louise Pool’s characters, who 
becomes Mrs. Gerald ¢ before the story which bears 
that title is quite half completed. She is perfectly 
upright in character, but too granitic and cruelly 
frank to win the sympathy of the reader. The 
story is well told and the author makes one feel 
the personality of every character. 

A collection of short stories by Rudyard Kipling 
is called “ Soldier Stories.”|} As the title indicates, 
the tales pertain to the rough, exciting adventures 
of the soldier in British India, and while probably 
true to life we can but deprecate the coarseness of 
the language used by the characters, through which 
we must wade if we would learn the lessons to be 
The volume has been attrac- 


Fiction. 


woman into whose 


found in the stories. 
tively bound in covers of green stamped with ap- 
propriate figures in gold. 

A book to be read in a leisurely way tor full ap- 
preciation is “The Other House.”§ The dignity 
and purity of diction are maintained throughout the 
recital of a story enveloped by the author with an 


* Makers of the American Republic. By David Gregg, D.D- 
405 pp. $1.50. New York: E. B. Treat. 

t+ The Under Side of Things. By Lilian Bell. 
+ Mrs. Gerald. By Maria Louise Pool. 339 pp. 
Harper and Brothers. 

| Soldier Stories. 
Illustrations. 
Company. 

§ The Other House. By Henry James- 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


241 pp.-— 
New York: 


With Numerous 
The Macmillan 


By Rudyard Kipling. 
203 pp. $1.50. New York: 


338 pp $1.50 
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atmosphere of subtle mystery which allures the 
reader cn to the end for the solution he seeks. 
There is a uniqueness too in the situations cre- 
ated from which a less clever writer might not 
have emerged so skilfully. There is a very tragic 
ending for a story which at the opening promises 
so little excitement. 

From the first chapter of a novel called “ The 
Sealskin Cloak ’* the dénouement is discernible, and 
itis interesting to discover the method by which 
the author brings about the expected result—a 
method which includes much entertaining informa- 
tion concerning Malta, Egypt, and Australia. How- 
ever, a judicious condensation with a view to 
making some of the passages less bookish would 
add interest to the story. 

That superstition is the child of ignorance is 
forcefully demonstrated in a study of life among 
the creoles of Potosi. It is a touching storyt of a 
potter and his little daughter who are avoided by 
the neighbors because they think the potter is a 
“hoodoo.” The cause of this belief and how it was 
overcome is the basis of the tale, which will inter- 
est every reader. 


One of the English classics, Fitz- 
Gerald’s paraphrase of the quatrains 
of the Persian astronomer poet, appears in a hand- 
some dress of red and gold. The present volume 
embodies a biographical sketch of FitzGerald, Ten- 
nyson’s epilogue to him, an account of Omar of 
Naishapur, with reprints of the first and fifth edi- 
tions of the work, and a translation of Jami’s alle- 
gory of Salaman and Absal.{ Copious notes are 
introduced and the variations in the different edi- 
tions are shown. The print, paper, and form of the 
book are all that can be desired. 

A new edition of “The Alhambra”’|| is a work of 
art which merits high praise. The text, printed in 
clear type, is abundantly illustrated with drawings of 
many of the places mentioned by the author, thus 
intensifying the impression of the picturesqueness 
of the Spanish country. Elizabeth Robins Pennell 
has written an excellent introduction to this edition, 
which is bound in green and gold artistically 
stamped. 


New Editions. 


Two of Balzac’s works belonging to the vast and 
wonderful series of romances, novels, and tales 
which he termed “ La Comédie Humaine” appear in 





*The Sealskin Cloak. By Rolf Boldrewood. 505 pp. 
$1.25. New York: The Macmillan Company 

t The Wonderful Wheel. By Mary Tracy Earle. 152 pp. 
New York: The Century Co. 

+ Rubdiydt of Omar Khayy4m and the Sal4man and Absdl of 
Jam{. Rendered into English verse by Edward FitzGerald. 
288 pp. $1.00, New York: Thomas Y, Crowell and Company. 

|| The Alhambra. By Washington Irving. With an Introduc- 
tion by Elizabeth Robins Pennell. Illustrated with Drawings 
of the Places Mentioned by Joseph Pennell. 456 pp. $2.00. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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simple, neat binding with several fine etchings by 
way of illustration. “ Béatrix,’* translated by 
James Waring, contains a critical and analytical 
preface by George Saintsbury. The same eminent 
literary critic is the author of the prefatory pages of 
“The Country Parson,”+ which has been rendered 
into English by Ellen Marriage. 

From the writings of John Burroughs eight essays 
have been selected for a volume called “A Year in 
the Fields.”{ There is something in it for each 
season of the year and the personality which speaks 
in his writings is carried into the illustrations, for 
each of the twenty pictures represents Mr. Bur- 
roughs in some favorite spot. It is such a book as 
one likes to read over and over, for it reveals to us 
the beauties in the little things of nature. 

Antiquarians in literature will hail with pleasure 
the elegant edition of “Old English Ballads”|| re- 
cently brought out by Macmillan. It contains 
twenty-six of the most famous ballads extant, be- 
ginning, naturally, with “Chevy Chace,” prefaced 
most acceptably by H. W. Mabie. A wealth of 
masterly drawings, in their artistic simplicity beauti- 
fully appropriate to the text, and an especially dec- 
orative cover make a charming volume of these old- 
time lays. 


In “The Rise and Growth of the 
English Nation ”§ the author, W. H. 
S. Aubrey, LL.D., has furnished the general reader 
a very complete history of the development of the 
English people. In a pleasing, lucid style he has 
written the three volumes which give, with historical 
facts showing “the varying phases of life, the for- 
mation of the national character, the continuity of 
great principles, and the growth of constitutional 
liberties,” glimpses of the commercial and industrial 
life and of the literature, arts, and sciences of Eng- 
land. The history begins with the traditional era 
and closes with 1895. An index of forty pages and 
a long biographical list are admirable features of 
the work. 

“The Beginners of a Nation” is the first part of 
a larger work to be called “History of Life in the 
United States,” upon which Edward Eggleston has 


History. 





* Béatrix. Translated by James Waring. With a Preface by 
George Saintsbury. 375 pp. $1.50.——t The Country Parson. 
Translated by Ellen Marriage. Preface by George Saintsbury. 
304 pp. $1.50. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

+A Year in the Fields. Selections from the Writings of John 
Burroughs. With Illustrations from Photographs by Clifton 
Johnson. 229 pp. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
and Company. 

|| A Book of Old English Ballads. With an Accompaniment 
of Decorative Drawings by George Wharton Edwards and an 
Introduction by Hamilton W. Mabie. 187 pp. $2.00. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

§ The Rise and Growth of the English Nation. By W. H. 
S. Aubrey, LL.D. Three vols. 480+532+507 pp. $450—— 
‘I The Beginners of a Nation. By Edward Eggleston. 391 pp. 
$1.50. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 
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been at work for several years. He has in this vol- 
ume departed from the usual method employed by 
historians and a study of the people, the character 
of the age, and the influences and motives which led 
to emigration and colonization are made prominent 
rather than the mere incidents connected with the 
early colony planting in our country. The entire 
work, including the historical notes in the “elucida- 
tions” at the close of each chapter, shows pains- 
taking care on the part of the author, whose bright 
scholarly style has invested this history with un- 
usual interest. 

A valuable companion to any history of the United 
States is the “Guide to the Study of American 
History."* It contains a vast amount of informa- 
tion for the general reader, librarians, students, and 
teachers of this branch of learning. The value of 
a systematic study of history is set forth, and 
as a guide to such work a long list of topics is 
suggested and elaborate bibliographies are given. 
Model methods of conducting class-room recita- 
tions, reviews, and tests are described and hints are 
given on collateral reading and the use of public 
libraries. Many topics and references for investi- 
gations in the colonial history of America and in 
that of the United States make up the second part 
of the volume, which will prove invaluable to 
students. 

William A. Mowry and Arthur May Mowry are 
the authors of “A History of the United States,”t 
intended primarily for school use though it is 
equally suitable for a reference and library book. 
It is very concise yet complete, giving a compre- 
hensive view of the events connected with the 
formation, growth, and development of our nation. 
The problems which have agitated the country in 
the past few years are clearly stated and a chapter 
is devoted to an account of the development of 
letters and art. The explanations of the text in the 
form of side-notes include descriptions of buildings 
and brief biographical and historical sketches. 
The volume is profusely illustrated and abundantly 
supplied with maps and chronological tables. 

A contribution to the literature on ethnology 
is Ratzel’s history of the human racef translated 
from the second German edition by A. J. Butler. 
This is a subject which, to fully comprehend and 
study with any degree of satisfaction, needs to be 
amply illustrated, a fact realized by the author, for 





*Guide to the Study of American History. By Edward 
Channing, Ph.D., and Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph.D. 487 pp. 
Boston: Ginn & Company. 

+A History of the United States. By William A. Mowry, 
A.M., Ph.D. and Arthur May Mowry, A.M. 456 pp. Intro- 
ductory price $1.04. New York, Boston, and Chicago: Silver, 
Burdett and Company. 

t The History of Mankind. By Professor Friedrich Ratzel. 
Translated by A. J. Butler, M.A., with Introduction by E. B. 
Tylor, D.C.L., F.R.S. Vol. I. 510 pp. $4.00. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 
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nearly 1,200 illustrations are embodied in the 
volume, showing the differences in races by por- 
traits and the successive stages of civilization by 


‘representations of weapons, industrial implements, 


idols, structures, etc. These are accompanied by 


interesting descriptions of the habits and customs of 
many of the barbaric peoples, making a work of 
high value to ethnological science. 
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